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PREFACE. 



UNDER a well eftablifhed govenxmcnt, exempt from popular controul, 
an accixrate and comprehenfive knowledge of the various circum- 
ftances of a country, on the part of thofe who exercife the principal func- 
tions of the ftate, does not appear to be indifpenfably neceffary, when the 
.obedience of the people is the fole^ or paramount objed of concern. To 
anfure that obedience, a due proficiency in the art of government is the 
chief, or, perhaps, the only requifite. To promote the profperity of a 
nation, a much moradiverfified knowledge, than that of the mere ftatefman, 
muft unqueftionably be attained. 

Except in a country, where the nature of the fyftem of civii 
polity authorifes jftiblic difcuflfons of the conduQ: of individuals in 
power J where popular diffatisfiatdion may be exp^effed with impunity j 

^ where the language of cenfure may fafely be employed ; where a fpirit 
of refiftance to oppreffive or arbitrary meafures may eafily be gene- 
zated or roufed; and where, confequehtly, there exifts a neceflity of obferv- 
ing aconfiderable degree of deference to the prevailing fentiments of the 
governed, a comparatively limited, and imperfed knowledge, of the cir- 

^ cumftances of a country, will generally fuffice for the profecution of the 
bufinefs of government : human ingenuity feldom failing to dH&pate 
emergent embarraflments; and the habitual craft of ftatefmen ufually pro- 
tiding the means of reconciling the nation at large to almoft any meafore, 
or fyfl,em, whether the refult of policy^ or paffion* .>^i 

^ But to govern a country merdy with a view to the obedience, or prac* 
tical acquiefcence ^ the fiAgeft, imdeniably betrays a total want of that 
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n PREFACK. 

laudable ambition, which ought to a£hiate thofe who afpire to govern ; and 
a complete derelidion of that duty, which thofe who require the political 
fubmiiGon of others, cannot, without a demonftrable violation of the recog* 
nized principles of right, dedine to perform,. That ambition and that duty 
do evidently concur in demanding a fedulous purfuh of meafures, conducive 
to the internal felicity,, the vigour and profperity of a country: and fuch 
meafures do obviQufly require a thorough previous knowledge of all its 
various circumftances. 

Among thofe who are entrufted with the chief management of public 
affairs, in an independent coimtry, it is to be prefumed, that a due knowledge 
of the circumitances of that country is rarely wanting} however incongruous^. 
. with that knowledge their meafures may frequently be. But this attainment 
, alone, fuperadded to prcrfeflional competency, is not, in all cafes^ fufGdent 
to enable the ftatefman to purfue that courfe which his appropriate duty and 
ambition prefcribe. When other countries are dependant on, or connefted 
with that in which his fphere of a£tion lies; but efpecially when an empire 
has been fdrmed by the union of two diftind kingdoms, and, with re- 
ference to real valuej to the various means of national ftrength^ that king* 
flom which has relinquilhed the power of legiflation 'approximate that in 
which the fupreme authority refides, a comprehenfive and accurate know* 
ledge of the circumftances of the fornter becomes, manifeffly, as. neceflary 
an acquiiition, towards promoting the profperity of the empire, as a fimi- 
hr knowledge of thofe of the latter: the profperity of lui empire, thus: 
conftituted, being evidently proportionate to the conjunct profperity of ite 
conftitutent parts; not to that of eiflier alone. Without fuch knowledge^ 
meafures redprocally behefidal to both parts, and? thus fpecifically elig&Ie,, 
willfddombe devifed; while others nay poflibly be adopted,^ pregnant 
with much inmiediate benefit to the prindpal part of the empire^ but per«^ 
haps fo detrimental to the inferiour one, as to occzfkm> uhimately, a dimi« 
nution of imperial profperity, which no partial, benefit^ of whatever magu. 
xskude, may, upon the whole, Sufficiently counterbalance. But as thofe 
who'aim at the chief managemexu: of public a&ii^ ?m probably^ for the* 
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moft jfltft, impreffed with a ptirfuafionj that a thorou^ knowledge of the 
dixrumfiances of the principsil part of the empire is an effential and primary 
qualification whereon to ground their pretenfions j while an equal know- 
ledge of tbofe i^ the other conftituent parts thereof is likely to be regarded 
as, a fecondary or fupervenient acquifitioit, there feemB fufikient room for 
{ofpeding, that ftatefment af leaft on thduf entrance into office, are far 
from being fo generally in poffeflion of the latter, as of the former^ And 
diough their means of information may be fubfequentity enlarged, yet the 
original hnpreffion^ juft noticed, will probably, in nxoj^ inilances,^ divert 
them from employing thefe means^ to the tttmod:, in digeiting and profe- 
tuting a fyllem of £dutary meafures in belK^of theinferionr part of the 
Empire, uniefs its adualjor ai>proachiii^ condition render it an object of 
extracnrdinary -concern. 

. In ad(&ion to the incidental opinions of emiiia^ men, in ^iff^ent ages.^ 
contribntihg to create high ideas of the i^ value of Ireland, ariilng from 
hs tranfcendant phyfical advsmtages, a competent niimbef of hitberto.^uAr 
noticed fads, and authentic public doomients may be ^j^loyed to fhow^ 
that the a&oal and potendsd value ther09f, as a conftituent member 
of the Britiih Empire, are fufficient to excke as great a degree^ offoy 
fidtude for its profperity, among thofe who prefide over pabU(; affairs, 
as feems to be habkuafty experienced for Aiat of Great Britain herfelf*; 
tad a much greater degree than orditttrily prevails iu behalf of <iie profpe- 
rity of other parts of the Britifii dominions^ 

The eaftem pofleffions of Great Britain acre con&lledly valuable^ ¥^ ^ 
high degree; fo alfo are her poifeffions k the weftem |*u-t8 <if the woiid. 
But, coufidered as fources of impaial firtngth, they are, indi^utably/upo^ 
the whole, inferiour to Ireland. The fupplies, drawn from the former, may 
appear, to certain defcriptionis in the Bridfe' commm^, far more defkabfe 
than thofe which are drawn from thelatter. But if the view be difintefdSr- 
cdly extended to the whole aggregate of Ae real meaiis of unpenU! eoei^ 
it will, doubtlefe, be acknowledged, that tiie fupplies of the eaft, and tiKJfe 
ef the wedy induftnouJBy augmented to t&eumioft^ muft ^er M lafinitotj 
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iv PA£FAeS. 

fliort of thofe whichlrelandjif wifely andfoKdtoufly governed, might become 
eapable of yielding. The profperity of her eaftem fettlements, and of her 
weftem colonies may decline; yet Great Britain may thrive. Thefediftant 
dependencies may even ceafe to be parts of the Britifli dominions; yet 
Great Britain and Irelsaid, firmly imited, fagacioofly and impartially go- 
verned, with all their various fources of wealth and ftrength fuHy di&lofed^ 
and fkillfully improved, may ftill conftitute a flourifhing and mivanquifh- 
able empire. But if the profperity of Ireland be fuffered to decline. Great 
Britain, whatever others may think, will hardly find an adequate compenfa^ 
tion for the efFe£ts of that declenfion on her own profperity. If the real 
' value of the former be not pradically evinced, the Britiih Empire, as a 
belligerent power, \irill ever appear i&aparalyfed condition, to aU who 
can difcem, and juftly eftimate its native means of ftrength. And if ever 
Ireland, unfortunately, ceafe to be an integral part of that empiiiBi. Great 
Britain Will prbbaWy foon ceafe to; be ^ independent nation: orj at leaft^ 
tcriife the ^drdi employed by Davenant, on the.fttn^ fubje£k, a hundred 
yearS ago, anci w^en the ftate of Europe' was nXu(5h'm,orQ favourably to the 
ihdividiial exigence of Englahd, as an indepeAdant nation, thaait ngw. is^ 
*♦ the fum of affairs will be in danger.*^ . 

*nie pi-ofperity of a country which annnally purchafes matfiufaftures 
from Crreat BHtain, and Tude. produce irom hjer coipmes, to the amount 
of eight miillions &^rling ; and \i4uch may acquire the means of purcha- 
fing infinitely more— of a coun^ whkhTipw begiiis to fupply Great Bri- 
tain annually with nearorie/;imllidnt>arreh of gyain; and with other ne- 
ceffary provifionsrto the amount ol upwards of three millions fterling ; and 
which certainly might, with vaft iadvantage to both countries, be rendered 
competent to fupply as much as Great Britain: could require — of a country 
from whence the feamen of the empire arie chiefly fed* — of a country 
whereof the: tr^djB now aianually employs 1,200,000 tons of Britifh fliip- 
•|)ing> i y&li&ig'fio: thfi^r owners near two millions fterling ; and which might ^ 
give emplgymentltcif ji }f^A additional, number T7 of a country jfrom whence 
two milEon^ of qagney, at leaft^ are annually dpwn, b^r aKentaes refiding 
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iQ England ; and whereof the expenditure conduces to fwell the public 
revenue of the latter, and to give extraordinary encouragement to the in- 
duftrious therein — of a* country which adds near fix millions to the revenue 
of the empire ; and which, unqueftionably, might be made to add, at, no 
diftant period, as much more — of a country adually encumbered with a 
public debt^ amounting to upwards of feventy millions ; and for the greater 
part of which Great Britain is refponfible — of a country which muft, 
yearly, remit two millions, in the fhape of intereft, &c. to public creditors 
in Great Britain ; and which probably may be obliged to remit at leaft 
one-fourth inore — finally, the profperity of a country which fumilhes at 
leaft 100,000 hardy and intrepid foldiers and feamen,.&r the defence of 
the empire ; and winch, with a rapidly increafing population, might fair- 
ly be expefted to fumifli, if requiike, many, many thoufands more*, ought 
furely to excite a much, greater degree of folicitude, on the part of the mi- 
nifters of the crown, than the profperity of any, or perhaps of all the fo- 
reign appendages of Great Britain : nay, as great a degree of folidtude as 
the prdfperity of Great Britaia herfelf can be deemed to demands 

That every, addition to thew^kh of Ireland* muft, eventually, operate in 
augmenting that of England, is a truth which has long been received as in- 
difputahle among intelligent men } and which a multitude of fubftantial 
fads conduce to place beyond the fphere of controverfy. The different 
manufadurers, thd merchants and the fhip-owners of the latter have al- 
ready had ample praftical.proofs of it. To promote, therefore, the profperity 
of Ireland, is, in effeft, the fame thing, as to promote that of England. In. 
truth it might fafely be affirmed,, that, under exifting circumftances, aYpirit 
ef induftry and enterprife ought to be much more munificently encouraged. 
in the former than in the latter. In Ireland that fpirit is ftill in its infancy : in. 
England it has acquired fufficient ftrength. Every natural advantage of 
England has been rendered produftive : many of the natural advantages 

* Tbe reader is referred to the tables ia the Apjiendix, for aconfionation of the truth of 
ficrtnd of the foregoing aflertioot. 
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Vl PREFACE* 

of Ireland fHU remain in a comparatireiy unprodudive (late. Ireland is, at 
yet, hr from that point of internal improvement and proportbnate nation^ 
wealth which England has reached. Capitals may be a&ually employed 
with much greater profit in the former, thzn in the latter ; and confer 
quently with greater eSeGt in augmenting the general wealth of the 
empire. 

But ihere is another confideradon, and one of a very momentous na- 
ture, namely the tranquillity of Ireland, which feems peculiarly calculated 
to perpetuate an unremitting anxiety in bdialf of its profperity, among the 
efficient ftatefmen of the empire ; and which, it is hoped, will no longer 
prove abortive. The ftrength, yideed in times like the prefent, the very 
(lability of the Britifli empire incontrovertably requires the permanence of 
tranquillity in Ireland. If a fpiril of induftry be a(fiduoufly cherifhed, 
and liberally fuccoured therein:; and if the Iriih people be invariably go- 
verned in prudent xonfbrmit^ with the principles of the Briti(h conftitu- 
tion, difaflPeflion can never be dangeroufly prevalent among them. For 
what can Irilhmen defire beyond a full participation of the profperity of 
£rreat Britain 4 a fuU participation of the political benefits which Britons 
enjoy ; a participation of Ae fplendour, renown, and incolumity of the 
BritUh empire ? Ambitiovrs and turbulent men may have other aims : but 
the good fenfeofan overwhdming majority of thelrifh people will at 
furedly teach them to appreciate thefe enjoyments ju(Uy4 and tiius 
effectnally fruflrate the endeavours of thofe who would alienate 
ihem from Great Britain. On the contraiy, if the profperity of 
Ireland be inconfiderately difr^arded ; if the projeds of deiigning 
men be thus incautioudy facilitated ; the lead evil that can happen. Is that 
which has already been experienced, the appropriation of a vaft military 
force to the prefenration of Ireland, which, under more prudent manage- 
ment, ^nder the impulfe of more becoming principles, might e&ewliere 
be employed, with perhaps incalculable effeds i and which, in the year 
1799, equalled the whole effeflSve and difpofable native military force of 
Oreat Britsun, during the height of the laft American war. 
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preface; ♦ vii 

Whatever may have been the fecondary or adventitious obje&s of thofe 
who projeded the incorporation of the Britifli and Irifh Legiflatures, it 
muft, in candour^ be prefume^^ that the principal and ultimate fcope of 
their endeavours to accomplifh this arduous and hazardous undertaking, 
vas that prodigious invigoration of the Britiih empire^ which was likely 
to enfue from difcfofing and roidering adequately productive its various 
Tources of wealth and ftrength, and from a complete removal of the 
ground of that jealoufy, which had long impeded, and ftill threatened to 
impede the growth o£ Irifh profperity ; but which defirable invigoration,. 
could not, m the opinions of many, be thus eflFefted, fo long as the Le- 
giflatures of the fifter kingdoms renuined diftind, without endangering 
the permanence of that connection, between them, whereof the preferva- 
tion may be coniidered as the highefl duty of a Britifh ftatefman. And, 
certainly, if this reputed objed be not thus attained, Britons will have very 
little rea£3n to admire the union as a fpecimen of confummate political fa.- 
gacity ; and Irifhmen will have ample ground for diflatisfadion. If ad^ 
didonal vigour be not 4iflFufed through the Britifh empire by a perfsd con- 
foUdation.of its conftituent parts ; if its refources be not explored and inw 
proved ; if the vaft natural advantages (5f Ireland be not more {M-odudive- 
ly employed in the augmentatbn of national wealth than heretofore ; if the 
grievances and exigencies of the Iriih people be flighted and negleded,. 
while the petitions of turbulent, ignorant, md probably iniligated opera** 
tive manu&durers are deemed worthy of the confideration of the Legifla* 
tare; if die intereft of the Iriih nation be, in a iignal manner, precipitately, 
and widiout due examination % lacrificed to that of Weft India planters, 
merchants and mortgagees, whofe accidental diftrefles theLegiflature ought, 
no doubt, to relieve both promptly and effedually, but furely not at the fole 
expenfe of a country to which the foftering aid of govemmem has not been 
habitually extended, and which has, unqueftionably, a iingularly well-foim*^ 
ded claim thereon ; if the condud of fucceffive adminiftrations, towards 

• • 
4: *' S€€ Reports of the Committee oa the diAiUation from mohfles. 
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Ireland, continue to exhibit a tiffue of negled, partiality, and error, the 
union will furely be regarded, by all reflefting and unbiaflfed men, as a vain, 
illufive, nugatory, and even mifchievous meafure : nay, it is not unlikely 
that a difpofition tp manifeft their diffatisfaflion, during fome future interval 
of perplexity, remiffnefs or debility on the part of government, may at 
length become general among the people of Ireland. But negleft of Ire- 
land, partiality to Great Britain, or its dependencies, and a feries of er-* 
rors, fome perhaps of a fatal nature, muft conftantly be apprehended, fo 
long as an imperfeft knowledge of the circumftances of the former, or an 
indiftinft perception o( its real value, fhall prevail among thofe who con- 
duGt the affairs of the empire, or thofe of whom its Legiflature is 
compofed. 

To fufpeft a deficiency of due knowledge, with regard to the circum- 
ftances of Ireland, on the part of the principal minifters of the executive 
power, may appear extremely prefumptuous in an individual who has 
few opportunities of afcertaining the extent of their information. Such 
a fufpicion, however, feems not altogether unwarrantable. A knowledge 
of thefe circumftancesjis probably not one ofthofe attainments to which His 
Majefty's minifters are indebted for their elevation. With the exception of 
parliamentary documents, whidi are generally confined to financial and com- 
mercial fubjeds, and, moreover, unfatisfadorily' limited, the different quar- 
ters to which the public may refort, for a knowledge of the drcumftances 
of Ireland, fumifh, individually, but little of an authentic and diverfified 
nature. And the additional means of information which the minifters'of 
the crown may enjoy, namely, the occafional communication; of intelli- 
gent Iriflimen in the fervice thereof, are certainly not always to be relied 
on for <:omprehenfivenefs or fidelity. His Majefty's minifters, it is ftrong- 
ly to be fufpeded, have, on feveral occafions, been mifled, with regard 
<o the affairs of Ireland, by Iriftunen, in public ftations, perfonally intereft- 
ed in the praftice of mifreprefentation. And fome reafon appears to have 
been recently aijbrded, for a perfuafion, that, in confequence, probably, 
^f a pre-exifting comparative indifference in refped of the welfare, of 
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PREFACE. IX 

freland, originating, on the part of minifters, in unfuitable notions of its 
real v^lue and importance, the fuggeftions of official perfons, thorouglily i 

converfant in the ftatiftical circumftances thereof, fail to influence the deci- 
fions of the cabinet, when meafures involving the interefts of the Irifli peo- 
ple are the fubjeflts of deliberation. The late laudible oppofition of the 
Chancellor of the Irifh Exchequer, to the extenfion to Ireland (rf the prohi- 
bition to diftil from grain, gives ftrength to an opinion, that either his 
colleagues are much lefs acquainted with the local peculiarities of Ireland . 
than he is ; or lefs folicitous in behalf of its profperity. 

But whatever be the cafe with the principal ferjrants of the crown, it is 
certain that a very fcanty, vague, and fuperficial knowledge of the circum- 
ftances of Ireland, and opinions the moft erroneous, refpefting fome of 
them, are adually prevalent both among the Britifh members of the 
Imperial Parliament, and among intelligent and otherwife well informed 
individuals unconcerned in. the bufinefs of legiflation : and the fafl: aflfords 
matter of confiderable regret j inafmuch as, under a conftitution like ours, 
the advancement of the welfare of Ireland, evidently affedling that of the 
empire, might almoft as reafonably be ultimately expeded from a diflTu- ' 
fion of a correft knowledge of thefe circumftances, among the members 
of the Legiflature, and among men of talents and capital, in private life, 
as among the minifters of the executive power. 

Indeed this general want of accurate and genuine information, refpeft- 
iiig the circumftances of Ireland, among the people of Britain, is not much 
to be wondered at. When ample and fatisfaftory information, on any par- 
ticular fubjed, cannot be acquired without laborious refearches, the purfuit 
thereof will naturally be relinquiflied by all, but thofe whom powerful mo- 
tives ftimulate to perfevere. Unlefs fuch motives operate, unlefs there be 
feme ftrong inducement to exertion, men will, in general, content them- 
fdves with cafual additions to their knowledge, or fuch information as 
they may happen to obtain while in queft of amufement. But ^motives 
fufficiently forcible to impel individuals to profecute the laborious tafk of col- 
le&ing a varied mafs of authentic information, refpeftrng Ireland, do not, at 
prefent, appear to influence any clafs or defcription of perfons in the Britifh 
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cpmmumty. Ireland has not, as yet, become a princple theatre for the 
exertions of enterprifing Britons ; nor does a perfect knowledge of its 
circumftances appear to be requifite either to celebrity or advancement in- 
the political world. And there is no fingle work extant, qualified to con^- 
vey the diverfified information in queftion to thofe who, with a view ta 
amufement, might be difpofed to devote a few leifure hours to the attain* 
ment of it : nor indeed are the different works and documents, from which 
alone it can be ^traded, within the reach, generally fpeaking, of thofe^ 
few who might be urged, by fome effective confideration, to undertake 
the troublefome refearch. 

To the vmtings of travellers, thofe who feek a knowledge of the cir- 
cumftances of a country, through the medium of amufement, ufually re- 
fort : and from thefe writings, much vahiaWe information has undoubted- 
ly been derived. Mr. Young's account of his tour through Ireland, in the 
years 1776-7-8, certainly contains a very confiderable body of real infor- 
mation ; and may be confulted with advantage. But Ireland has, in fome; 
refpefts, undergone a great change fince Mr. Yoimg wrote. Befides his- 
chief refearches being profeffedly diredled to the geoponic circurtiftances,. 
or rural economy of Ireland, his account cannot fairly be expected, nor- 
will it be foxmd to yield the requifitely extenfive iafprmation ; though 
confiderably illuftrative of feveral interefting fubjeds. It muft, moreover, 
be obferved, that the work in queftion is comparatively deftitute of thofe 
attractions, which are not wanting to fome others of infinitely infe* 
riour. merit ; and is therefore by no means fo likely to be generally perufed. 

As for the accounts of thofe Britifh tourifts, who hie through tbe land 
ofpotatoes^ with a degree of celerity extremely commendable in a King's 
meffenger or a Bow-ftreet officer, but fomewhat unfavourable to the acquis 
fition of circumftantial aad accurate, information, the writer trufts he will 
efcape being accufed of an unbecoming wifh to detrad from their i^fpec- 
tiye merits, whep he infifts on this folitary fad, that however they may 
amufe one reader, by anecdotes, bon mots, or repartees, coUeded, it 
matters not when, or by whom, among a lively, jocofe, and ready witted 
popple } ox hoover they may intereft another reader, by elaborate defcrip- 
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tions of the lake aR4 river fcenery of Ireland, and its mouldering monu- 
ments of fortoar times, they are, not only almoft utterly barren of every 
fpecies of authentic information, calculated to engage the attention of the 
ftatefman, the moralift, the political economift, or the merchant ; but 
have, in fome inftances, a manifeft tendency to create the moft unfuitabte 
notions of the value of Ireland. Thus when lack-ldfure tourifts, perhaps 
fufficientiy qualified to penetrate, difcriminate, and appreciate juftly, haften- 
ing to view the various beauties of the lake of KjUamey, the river and har- 
bour of Cork, the rivers Blackwater, Nore, and Boyne, the Dargel, 
the bay of Dublin, the ruins of Kilmallock, Cafhel, and Adair, and that 
extraordinary natural curiofity, the Giant's-caufeway, confine their ac- 
coimts of the interjacent country to obferving, that ill-fenced paftures 
overgrown with weeds, gloomy bogs, fields of com, potatoes and flax, 
exhibiting, for the moft part, ftriking evidences of wretched culture, 
diftant mountains, rocks, innumerable mud-wall cabins fwarming with chil- 
dren and fwine, and interfperfed with miferable whiikey fliops, alternately 
weary the traveller's eye, their readers certainly cannot find much 
ground for confideijng Ireland as a moft valuable part of the Britifh empire. 
The cafe however would probably be fomewhat otherwife, if, inftead 
of briefly enumerating thefe uninterefting* objeds, the tourifts were 
prepared to enlarge on them, even fo far as to fay, that the weedy 
paftures of Ireland, generially fpeaking, furpafs, in pdnt of natural fertility, 
the richeft in England, yielding, annually, a furplus produce for exporta- 
tion, worth considerably more than vi/o millions fterling : that the bogs 
are convertible, for the moft part, into meadows of unrivalled luxuriance, 
merely by drai]!ung, and the fuperindudion of thofe incomparable natural ma- 
nures which are generally found beneath them: that the corn-fields of Ireland 
annually fumifli a furplus produce little Ihortof one million of barrels, for 
the market of Great Britain, from whence Ireland, with one half the people 
it now contains, was formerly fupplied with corn : that the general ufe of 
potatoes has eminently contributed to augment the rental of the country, 
which cannot, at this day, be truly eftimated at lefs than fifteen millions : 
that the flax raifed in Ireland, when prepare for the hackle, is annually 
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worth much more than two millions fterling * : that the mountainous 
diftrids abound in various minerals : that the rocks which, in fome parts 
of Ireland, give fo rugged an afpeft to the country, confift chiefly of excel- 
lent limeftone ; and contain a vaft variety of the mod beautiful marbles : 
that the mud-wall cabins of Ireland are far from being uniformly the abodes 
of poverty: that the population of the country is in many diftrids furprifmg- 
ly denfe; and has increafed with much greater rapidity than that of any other 
country in Europe : that the exported furplus of pork, bacon, lard, and 
fwine annually exceeds in value one million fterling : and that the revenue 
aftually arifmg from the fpirits diftilled in Ire land, and amounting to upwards 
of twelve hundred thoufand pounds fterling, is greater than the whole revenue 
of many a fovereign prince ; and equals the jomt produce of all the branches 
of the Irifli revenue five-and-twenty years ago. And if, in addition to the 
foregoing fads, thefe tour-writers, inftead of tritely expatiating on the ro- 
. mantic Ifcenery of the Irifh lakes and rivers, and the grand fpeftacle which 
the bay of Dublin prefents, were prepared to fpeak of the advantages which 
Irelsuid poffeffes in refpedt of internal navigation, and of the numerous 
harbours with which its coaft is indented, they would, • at leaft, conduce to 
fumiih intelligent men with materials for making a juft eftimate thereof; 
and be iriftrumental in diffufing more precife and jufter notions of its real 
value than thofe which feem current in Britain, But it has unfortunately 
happened that, with the exception of Mr, Young, thofe who have written 
accounts of their tours through Ireland, have travelled merely with a view 
to pleafure, bufinefs or health ; and have neither had fufficient leifure,. nor 
inclination to make themfelves thoroughly acquainted with the circumftances 
of the country. So inconfiderable, indeed, are the pains which they appear 



* According to the report of Mr. Duffin, infpector-general of the linen manufafture, 
the flax-feed fown, ia the year 1806, was adequate to the produftion of as much flax as 
would be worth 2,404,612!. los. when prepared for the hackle. Bj referring to 
the Appendix, and to the different documents introduced into the following pages, 
the reader will find the preceding and fucceeding remarks fully fubftantiated* 
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tt> have taken to colled ufeful information, that one might almoft be tempted 
to fufpeft them of having had no other objeft in view, in publishing accounts 
of their torare,. than that of reimburfing themfelves for the expenfes of tra- 
velling ; well aware that works, which promife amufement to the idle 
«uid fuperficial, will be purchafed with avidity, while thofe which aim at 
inftruftion alone may remain unfold. 

An inftance of the unobferving and unprofitable manner in which tours 
through Ireland are ufually made, lately fell within the perfonal know- 
ledge of the writer. In company with a few pleafant friends, he made an 
excurfion, laft fummer, to the weftem part of the county of Cork, and 
through a very confiderable diftrift- which Mr. Young does not appear, to 
have vifited. The* objefl of his companions was pleafure. And luckily 
the grandeur of the bay of Bantry, the romantic fcenery of the harbour 
of GlangarufF, and the polite and affeftionate reception which we experienced 
from our amiable and worthy friends. Lords Carberry and Bantry, afforded 
them as much as they could reafonably have expefted. As for the country 
through which we paffed, it appears to have had the oppofite effeft. Its afpefl: 
was, in their opinions, wild, dreary, anduninterefting ; andthey feemedto think 
that there were no other words, by which, with equal propriety, it could be 
briefly defcribed. The country wis certainly, for the mod part, deftitute of 
trees, and comparatively lb of gentlemen's country feats. Nay, it might 
fairly be pronounced deficient in all thofe objefts, which conftitute the ru- 
ral beauties of England. But how far the writer's friends were warranted in 
confiderihg it as dreary, wild, and iminterefting, in employing epithets 
calculated to convey the idea of a barren, defolate country, the reader 
will be.fufficiently enabled to judge from the following fads. Above three- 
fourths of the road we travelled lay through a diftrift exhibiting a much 
more denfe rural population, than almoft any diftrift of fimilar extent in 
England. The common people were better houfed and better clad than is 
generally the cafe in the provinces of Munfter or iionnaught. They were 
every where induftrioufly engaged, in tillage, and in the manufafture of a 
coarfe kind of linen cloth, called vitry, for the London market. Unendowed 
fchools, crowded with children, were found in every parifh. The lower 
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cla& of people^ for the moil part, fpoke the Englifli as fluently as the Irifh 
language. The towns were thriving and' enlarging. And there certainly 
:were not five acres in five hundred uncultivated *• 9 

Thus much for the information which mere tourifts afford. 

In fome of the modem books of geography, feveral of die circum- 
ftances of Ireland are not tmfaithfiilly reprefented. But thefe reprefentap 
tions are too much epitomized; too limited; blended with incorred 
reprefentations of the prefect, and vague ones of the former condition of 
ihe country ; and do not «qipear fufficiently fubflantiated. 

From the reports of the debates in F^liament, very little information^ of 
die nature in queftion^ has as yet been, or feems likely to be^ obtained. 
The Britiih members, confcious perhaps of pofleffing no other than an ex- 
tremely defeftive and uncertain knowledge of the various circumftances of 
Ireland, feem to avoid, rather than proyoke difcuflions of Irifh affairs. 
And it is certain, that, however great the abilities, and extenfive the in- 
formation of feveral of the Irifli members, their fpeeches have hitherto 
failed to difiufe that diverfified knowledge which might reafonably have 
been expe&ed from them. In truth, it would not be impoflible to glean, 
irom among them, feveral miftatements, refulting either from intendon, 
or a drcumfcribed knowledge of fa&s ; and tending to confirm fome of 
the &lfe opinions piievalent in Britain. The difcuifion of the late expe- 
dient, for relieving the Weft India planters, prefented a moft fiivourable 
ppportunity for developing fome of the leaft known, but not the leaft im- 
portant, of the interiour circumftances of Ireland. Yet three Irifh members, 
only, appear tohave partaken in the debate,Mr.Fofter,Mr.Ponfonby,andSir 
John Newport. And though thefe gentlemen are univerfally and truly allow- 
ed to polfefs great abilides, and very extenfive informadon, in different lines, 
their printed fpeeches, certainly contributed but very little, if at all, to en- 
large the knowledge of the Britifh pjiblic with regard to Ireland. In truth, 
parliamentary difcuflions rarely afford opportunides for iUuftrating any 
— - ■ ..-■■. - - I 

*- The reader will find a ilatiftical acconot of a confideraUe part of this diftridy ia 
No. XXII. in the Appendix* 
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Other dan the a£hial political and' financial circumflances thereof. To 
otho" fources, Aerefore, recourfe muft be had, for that coinprehenfive 
information^ of whicJi the writ^^ in common with many of his countrymen^, 
is-defirous to find authoritative and intelligent individuals, in Great Bri-* 
tain, poiTefled* 

From the writings of Smith, Beaufort, Boate, Rutty, Hamilton and 
others of the fame clafe, and aUb from the tranfa£lions of the Royal Irilh: 
Academy, much information may be obtained, refpefting many of the na- 
tural circumflances of Ireland. But notwithflanding the acknowledged 
merit of thefe writers, cfpecially Smith and Beaufort, the inquirer^ af- 
ter perufing them all, will ftill have much to leam^ With regard to fe- 
Yeral of thefe circumflances, the s^ciiltural condition of different parts 
of Ireland, and various other matters of an interefling nature, a vafl fup- 
Plly of genuine and valuable information may be drawn from Mr., Young's 
account of his tour-; and from the feventeen flatiflical furveys of counties, 
lately publifhed, under the aufpices of the Dublin fociety. But as thirty 
years have elapfed fmce Mr. Young wrote, and as thefe furveys are far 
from being* equally fatisfadory, and not yet fufficiently numerous, the cu- 
rious inquirer, even with regard to their appropriate fubjefls alone, mt[ft 
cjcteud.his refearches flill further. 

Togain precife and unf<[^hiflicated information,, in refpeQ: of the more 
prominent events which diflinguifh the Irifh annals, a clear infight into their 
remote and latait caufes, and a diflinQ: view of all their contemporary cir- 
cumflances and natural refults> will be found to require much patient in- 
vefligation*. The hiflorical accounts of Ireland have, for the mofl part, 
beenwrittea under flrong inveterate prejudices and biafes, perpetually 
operating, in fome fhape or other, to the preclufion of truth ; and cannot, 
therefore, generally fpeaking, be, with fafety, individually relied on. 
From the writings of Davies, Strafforde, Glanrickard, Warner, M*Geog- 
hegan. Cox, Currie, Harris, Leland, Bourke, O'HaUoran^ Petty, Tem- 
pje. Clarendon, Boulter, Swift, and Molyneux, a fufficiently copious mafs 
of correft information to a modem period, may be obtained. But feveral. 
of thefe writings mrull'be diligently collated, and employed to throw light 
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on each other. The adls and journals of the Irifli Parliament mnft alio 
be examined. After all, the inquirer will rilk the adoption of wrong opi- 
nions, concerning the origins, views and principles of Irifh parties, and 
the concurrent caufes of late political events, unlefs he has either been per- 
fonally converfant in the more recent affairs of Ireland ; and accuftomed 
to fcrutinize public meafures, and the condud of public men, with an un- 
prejudiced mind ; or will engage in the irkfome talk of reading the nu- 
merous contradiftory reprefentations which have iifued from the Irifh prefs, 
within the lafl thirty years. 

On that important fubjeft, the trade of Ireland, very little has, as yet, 
been written. Lord Sheffield's .^* Obfervations,*' publllhed in the early 
part of the year 1785, are the refult of much labour ; and convey confi- 
derable information. But a very important period of Irifh. commerce has 
intervened between the year 1785, and the prefent. And an hiftorical 
account of the trade and mamifa£tures of Ireland is dill wanting. The 
quirer, therefore, if folicitous to be thoroughly informed on thefe heads, 
miifl have recourfe to the fucceffive ledgers of the Irifh Cuftom-houfe ; to 
the various documents prefented to the Irifh Parliament ; and to the Bri- 
tifh, as well as to the Irifh Ilatutes. 

Without the refearches here fuggefted, it is aftually impoflible to attain 
a perfect knowledge of the natural, political and commercial circumfhmces 
of Ireland ; but of thofe individuals whofe talents or fituations might 
enable them to employ the information, thus obtained, for the benefit 
of Ireland, and that of the empire, it is to be fufpefted, that very few are 
influenced by motives fufficiently cogent to urge them to undergo the la- • 
bour of collecting it j and that flill fewer enjoy the means of concentrating, 
within the fphere of their examination, all the diflFerent fources from 
whence alone that information can be drawn. 

With regard to feveral of the charafteriflic qualities, moral principles 
and habits of the Irifh people, thofe of Great Britain are by no^ means fo 
well informed as might naturally be expefted. The notions of the Irifh 
charafter, which have been drawn from the condud and manners of thofe 
motley adventurers, whom the wealth and luxury of England have hitherto * 
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allured acrofs the channel,— from plays, — ^from novels,— or from delkiea- 
rions prefumptuoufly fketched by hafty, fplenetic, or faftidious tourifts, 
are in feveral refpefts incorreft, in fome ofFenfively illiberal, ia others 
utterly falfe; and upoii the whole, as unfair and unfuitable as the notions 
of an Irifliman, with regard to the Englifli charafter, would be, if drawn 
from obfervations on the manners, knowledge of the world, intelledual 
qualities, literary attainments and elocution of Englilh country-fquires, 
cockneys, carters or colliers, 

A native of Germany, of Spain, or of any of thofe countries to which 
Irifhmen were formerly conftrained to transfer their valuable fervices, but 
to which, it is hoped, they may never be driven to do fo again, by a vir- 
tual fhutting of that door to promotion, which their Parliament threw 
open, would find no fmall hefitation in fubfcribing to that charafter of the 
Irifh which is fo flippantly drawn, and inconfiderately recognifed by their' 
Englifh neighbours. 

The prevailing charader of the inferiour order of the Irifh community, 
an order whereof the proportionate numeral magnitude renders it worthy 
of peculiar attention, feems to be greatly mifunderftoood in England. 
Even among intelligent, and otherwife well-informed Englifhmen, there 
obtains a perfuafion^ that the common people of Ireland are but little re- 
moved above the level of favages, in any refpeft, — ^that they have no true 
fenfe of religion, — ^that they are brutal and ferocious in their manners — ^that 
they are illiterate and ignorant in the extreme — and that the Roman Catholic 
clergy employ their influence, with effe£t, in keeping themfo. 

The habitations of the Irifli peafantry, it mufl: be admitted, are, for the 
mofl: part, little better than the huts of favages. The accommodations of 
the former, in few refpeds only, furpafs thofe of the latter. The Irifh 
peafant and the favage are almofl: equally capable of enduring hunger, 
£itigue and inclemency of weather. And, perhaps, it may be added, that, 
owing to the paft mifgovemment of Ireland, the Irifh peafant does not 
much excel the favage, in jufl: notions of liberty, or in due refped for 
the laws and dvil inflitutions of man. But here the refemblance pofitive- 
ly ceafes. In all other particulars, the Irifli peafant will be found, at leail, 
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as far above the level of the favage man, as the welUhoufed, well-clad, and 
well accommodated peafant of England. The religion of the former may 
- not be quite fo evangelical as that of the latter. But a high veneration for 
religion ; a firm reliance thereon ; a fteadfaft belief in all the articles of 
Chriflian faith ; and a fcrupulous attendance at divine worfliip, are, beyond 
comparifon, more common among the inferiour orders of the Roman 
Catholic Irifh, than among thofe of the Proteftant Englifh, An individual, 
utterly uninfluenced by a fenfe of religion, is rarely to be found among 
the former: but among the latter, efpecially in mining and manufafturing 
diftrifts, the contrary is fufEciently notorious. Jlerce, vindictive and 
cruel the Irifh peafant confefTedly is, when goaded, opprefTed and tyrannical- 
ly treated, as he has often been. But when otherwife, he certainly eclipfes 
the peafant of England, in all the minor virtues of civilized man, fuper- 
added to the hofpitality and, occalionally, to the fidelity of the favage. 
Aflfable, compaffionate, generous, flexible, ready to ferve, anxious to 
pleafe, generally fubmiflive, refpeftful, where refpefl: is known to bejiue, 
addifted rather to flattery than rudenefs, the Irifli peafant, when treated in 
an unaffeded conciliatory manner, with that kindnefs he deferves, with that 
generofity he is ever difpofed to exercife, with that franknefs which allays 
his habitual fufpicions, and with that reflriftedly polite familiarity which 
gratifies his native pride, will feldom fail to endear himfelf to his patron, or 
his benefaftor, and to exhibit a charafter which, upon the whole, may be 
confidered as not unworthy of a very high degree of philofophic appro- 
bation. 

The outrages and atrocities of Irifli white boys, right boys and rebels 
have, it is true, been barbarous and horrifying. But if authentic docu- 
ments be reforted to ; if the criminal calendars of Ireland and England be 
compared; it will be found, that, with the exception of periods of infur* 
re£tion, capital offences are not, in proportion, fo numerous, in the former^ 
as in the latter. It will be found too, that thofe crimes which indicate ait 
inconceivable degree of fenfual depravity, and that which evinces an utter 
Axtindtion ci the natural, neceflfary and interefling aflFe&ion which pre- 
donmiates throughout the whole female world, and which ^rt not un- 
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frequent in England, are, the latter 6f them, extremely rare, and the 
former utterly unknown in Ireland. 

That the lower orders of the Irifli are extremely illiterate and ignorant, 
and that the Roman Catholic clergy fuccefsfuUy exert their influence in 
keeping them fo, are hafty affertions, equ^y trite and untrue. If in two 
diftrifts, comprifing about one half of the county of Cork, there be found 
316 unendowed fchools, in which 21,892 children, chiefly of the loweft 
clafs of Roman Catholics, are inflrufted in reading, writing, common 
arithmetic, and, "in feveral inftances, the more abftrufe parts thereof, 
in navigation, &c.; if in other diftrifts, the unendowed fchools be almoft 
equally numerous *j if the lower Irifli, in many parts of the country, fpeak 
two languages, idiomatically and effentially diflFerent, which, by the way, is 
far from being generally the cafe in Wales ; and if there be found much 
fewer evidences of fimplicity and ignorance of human nature, among the 
Irifli peafants, than among the peafantry of other countries, which caimot 
eafily be controverted ; if the former, when in ftxange countries, profecute 
their bufmefs with greater intelligence and fuccefs, and extricate themfelves 
from accidental difficulties with much greater facility and addrefs than the 
latter, which is a fad, there furely is not quite fufEcient ground for 
pronouncing them comparatively illiterate and ignorant. And if the unen- 
dowed fchools in, at leaft, three-fourth parts of Ireland, be, with very few 
exceptions, under the fuperintendence of Roman Catholic mafters, is it 
not evident, either that the Roman Catholic clergy take no pains to keep 
the lower clafs of their laity in a fl:ate of ignorance; or that their influence 
does not extend fuflidently far to do fo; and, confequently, that, in either 
cafe, that which is received as fad, is the oppofite to truth. 

The foregoing ftridures, on the feveral fources of information, refpeft- 
ing the circumftances of Ireland, having a manifefl: tendency to create, oa 
the part of the reader, a confident expeftation of deriving ample and fatif- 
fiidory information from the following pages, the writer feels the4ieceflity 
of taking this early opportunity to deprecate an expedation of that nature* 

■ •"- ■ ■■ . < 

* The reader is xtferred to the Appendix for the truth of feveral of thefe ohfenrationt. 
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Far from prefuming to encourage it, he frankly forewarns his reader of 
approaching difappointment in more inftances than one. While, at the 
fame time, he muft, in juflice to his friends, acknowledge that he has 
been liberally fupplied, from almoft every quarter, with whatever authen- 
tic information he had occafion^o folicit, and thofe to whom he addreffed 
himfelf were then prepared to impart : with a fufficiency to preclude the 
neceflity of reforting to difputable authority, except in a very few unim- 
portant inftances : indeed with much more than he fought after, or can, 
on the prcfent occafion, conveniently employ. 

The fad is, the apparent urgency of exhibiting the real value of Ireland, 
by difclofing or illuftrating feveral of the circumftances thereof, which are' 
either unknown or imperfeftly imderftood by the Britiih public ; and an 
aftual deficiency, which cannot yet be fupplied, of requifite documents, re- 
fpefting certain circumftances of a very interefting nature, have compelled 
the writer to narrow the limits which he originally prefcribed to this work ; 
and induced him, with a view to expedition, to treat fome fubjefts in a brief, 
and rather perfundory manner, on which he could, and perhaps ought to 
be diffufe. 

But however defedive and unfatisfadory thefe pages may, in fome re- 
fpefts, be found, the writer will venture to indulge a hope, that, ilTuing, 
for the moft part, from a coUeftion of genuine documents and indifputable 
fafts, they will have the effed of attrafting, towards Ireland, a more than 
ordinary fhare of attention on the part of authoritative and intelligent in- 
dviduals in England. 

On a future occafion, he thinks it not improbable that he may be 
fufficiently prepared to fupply the defefts of the prefent work : mean- 
while he feels himfelf prompted to prefs upon the confideration of his 
more intelligent and better informed countrymen, the obvious neceflity 
of a faithful detection of the different circumftances of Ireland; in order 
that tholfe, into whofe hands the government thereof has fallen, may 
ftiUy difcharge that duty, from which he perfuades himfelf they have no 
\iiifpoiition to fhrink. 
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Solicitous to convey truth alone to the Legiilature, and to the Britiih 
public, he invites thofe of his countrymen, vihofe talents and information 
qualify them for the talk, to difclofe whatever errors he may accidentally 
fall into — to allow no unintentional mifreprefentation, on his part, to be 
received as truth — and to exhibit, in their true colours, whatever fubjefls 
or meafures he ma^ happen to examine through fom^e deceptious medium 
of which he may not be aware; or fuch as he may undefignedly or inad- 
vertently place in an improper light. He has endeavoured, fuccefsfully, 
to refcue himfelf from prejudice, and has been diligent in fearch of truth j 

yet like others he may &11 into errors. 

* 

Velut filvisy ubi paflim 
Palantes error certo de tramite pellet 
Ille liniilrorfumy hie dextrorlum abit ; unus utnque 
Error, fed variis iUudit partlbus. 

He belongs to no party, unlefs indeed that term be extended to thofe who 
are zealoufly attached to the Hanoverian Dynafty, and to the yet unrival- 
led fyftems of civil polity and jurifprudence of Great Britain. He is a foe 
to every fpecies of tyranny, mifgovernment and abufe of power. And 
when pleading the caufe, or endeavouring to perpetuate the tranquillity of 
his native country, a country defervedly dear to him, and in which his 
earlier friendftiips were formed, ^fid thus, as he conceives, labouring to 
promote the profperity and vigour of the Britiih empire, he little cares 
whether his language be plealing or offenfive to any party, or any public 
man whatever. 

If, notwithftanding his declarations, he be precipitately accufed of being a 
party writer, by thofe who may decline the trouble of fifting and com- 
paring his fentiments, he trufts he will ftill have the confolation to find a 
vaft majority of Britons ajid Irilhmen ready to do ample juftice to his mo- 
tives. He has, indeed, been lately fupplied with a ftrong additional reafon 
for relying on the candour of hisintelligent fellow-fubjefts, of every party. 
The gentlemen who conduft the literary review called " The Britifli 
Critic," though appearing to hold opinions, on a very momentous politi- 
cal fubje£^, incompatible with thofe he has long maintained; and confe- 
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quently, judieio vulgi^ of a different party ; have not hefitated to recommend 
his laft work " to the ferious confideration of all whofeiituation and talents 
give them weight and influence in public meafurcs, on the grounds of its 
being the refult of laborious inveftigation, and apparently didated by genidns 
pairiottfm*^ And as his principles have certainly undergone no change, he 
can confidently hope, that thofe, who differ from him in opinion, will 
afcribe the prefent work, whatever be its demerits, to its true motive, an 
eameft folicitude for the joint welfare of Ireland and Great Britain. 

The information of the Britiih public being one of his principal obje£b, 
he will illuftrate fome of the circumAances of Ireland by occafional al- 
lufionsto fimilar ones in England; which, otherwife, might perhaps be con- 
fidered as fuperfluous. And, except where the contrary fliall be notified, 
he will adopt the land meafures of the latter, in preference to thofe of the 
former; there being a very confiderable difference between them; and 
that difference almoft univerfally unknown in England; and indeed far 
from being generally known in Ireland, though large trads thereof, efpe- 
cially in the fouth, are let in Englifh acres. 

The difference, in queftion, is this.: The Irifli perch contains ai 
feet, or 252 inches, the Englifh 16J. feet, or 198 inches. Confe- 
quently, the number of perches comprifed in the Irifli and Englifli 
miles being the fame, viz. 320, the former contains 80,640 inches, 
the latter 63,360. The number which divides both of thefe, is 5,760. 
80,640 -> 5,760 =: 1 4, 63,360 -7- 5,760 = 1 1 . Eleven Irifli miles, therefore, 
are equal to fourteen Englifli miles : or one Irifli mile is equal to 
I M. 2 F. 7-rV P- Englifli. The fquare of the number of inches, in the Irifli 
perch, viz. 252, is 63,504 ; and that of the number in theEnglifli perch, viz. 
198, is 39,204. The number which divides both of thefe, is 324. 63,504 
-1.324=196, 39,204-7-324=1121. One hundred and twenty-one 
Irifli acres are, therefore, equal to one. hundred and ninety-fix Englifli 
acres: or one Irifli plantation acre is equal to i a. 2 r. I9tVt p- Englifli. 
Thofe who take 5 to 8, 1 1 to 18, or 61 to 98 as the proportion of Irifli 
and Englifli acres, though not far from the truth, are evidently in error. 
To reduce Irifli to Englifli acres, the given number is to be multiplied by 

196, 
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196, and the prcduQ; divided by 121 ; and to reduce EngUfh to Irifh 
acres, the latter number is to be employed as the multiplier, and the former 
as the divifor. To afcertain how much a given fum arifing, in the way 
of rent, from, or levied upon an Iriih acre, would amount to on an Eng- 
Ufc acre, that fum is to be multiplied by 121, and the produft divided 
by 196, and vice verfa. Thus 3d. per Irifh acre is i i4id. per Englifh acre, 
6d. per Iriih acre is 3Hid. per Englilh acre, is. per Irifh acre is 7j|d. p^ 
Englifh, and il. per Irifli acre is las. 4'r5<l* P^^ Englifli acre. 

The difference between Britiih and Irifh currency is fo generally un- 
derftood, that the writer thinks it unneceffary (after the foUowmg brief 
comparative flatement, for the fatisfadtion of thofe few readers who may 
be unacquainted with that diiBference) to reduce, in any infbnce, the 
latter into the former: 



Irifti money* 
£. s. d. 


Britiih inoD6v* 
£. .. d. 


£. - ^'. 


Irrfli money. l 


Par of exchange. 


001 


o|.| 


001 


It'i 




010 


IItt 


010 


oil 




I 


18 5t?t 


100 


I I 8 


8} percent. 


5 00 

100 


4 I* 3It 
9a <5 i\\ 


500 
100 


5 8 4 
108 6 8 





As the writer will have occafion to enlarge on the fubjed of tillage, it 
feems proper to apprize the Englifh reader, that under the adl 23 & 24 
G. Illi c. 19. com is to be exported from, and imported into Ireland by 
the barrel; and that the flatute barrel of wheat is direflied to weigh 20 
flones, that of barley 16, and that of oats 14. For the information of 
feveral Irifh readers, it may alfo be proper to obferve that com is exported, 
from, and imported into England by the quarter; and that the medium 
weight of the quarter of Englifh wheat is 32^ flones, that of Barley 28, 
and that of oats 2i-J- 

To conclude ihefe prefatory lines without acknowledging a high fenfe of 
obligation to thofe gentlemen who contributed to fumifh the writer with 
much of the information he fought for, and from whom alone it could 
be obtained, would but ill correfpond with his feelings, f^e Infpedor 
General of the exports and imports of Ireland, Mr. Marfhall, has a 
ilrong claim on his gratitude : fo likewife has th<(t gentleman's affiflant^ 

Mr, 
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Mr. Hantenville; vrho, from the moment he was taught to believe 
that the writer's only objed was the general welfare of the empu*e, polite- 
ly, promptly, and under an extraordinary preflure of official bufinefs, fup- 
plied him with every fort of information within his reach : uniting, in 
his condud, on the occafion, the manners of the gentleman and the zeal of 
the patriot. To the Right Reverend Doctor McCarthy, Coadjutor Roman 
Catholic Biihop of Cork, whofe indefatigable exertions, combined with 
thofe of the venerable and amiable Moylan, in behalf of religion, morality 
and lesffning, are daily becommg conlpicuoufly efficacious,'the writer acknow- 
ledges himfelf greatly indebted. To the Right Reverend Dodors Young, 
Shughrue and Coppinger, and to feveral of the Roman Catholic clergymen, 
under the jurifdiftion of thefe Prelates, he likewife feels extremely grate- 
ful. And he defires to aflure. the Reverend Dodors William O^Brien, 
and Richard Walfh that their intelligent and valuable communications 
juftly merit his fincere thanks. 

Coolmore, May 37th, i8oS. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE ANNEXED MAP. 



THE defign ofib'u Map li^ to exhibit the Jttuations andfountRngs ofthefeveral harbours f and other places 
where Jhips may occafionally anchor ^ infafsty^ round the eoajl of Ireland — the courfes and relative ^f- 
tances of the navigable rivers — the praQicable^ projeSed anJfaSuai lines of internal navigation — 4he pre- 
fentflate of each port ^ tvith regard to the exportation of the two principle articles of the Iri/h trade^ provi^ 
Jions and linen — the number of houfes in thefea-^ort towns y as returned to Parliament in the year 1800 — 
the mineral and fqffil produQions of the feveral counties f their refpeSive areas; the number of houfes in 
^acht as returned to Parliamentt in March 1793; themtmber of mills in eachf from whence the market of 
Dublin was fupplied with flour and corn^ during the continuance of the bounty on the inland carriage of 
thefe articles ; and the fums levied^ by the grand juries , for making and repairing roads and bridges^ and 
for other local purpofes. 

The harbours are di/lingui/hedf by anchors with ^ocisf from thofe places where Jhips may occafionally ride 
snfafetf. The Roman capital letters^ within and without the fea-coafi lincy correfpondsng with the initials 
9f the harbours and anchorages^ point out their fttuatians wiib fiifficieui accuracy. The figures^ near the 
tsnchorSf/bewthefousidiugs at low water; and the letters and aibmnatious which accompany them^vi%* M» 
s-H. 8. GR. CO. R. putformudtJhells^fasidtgraveU coral, rock /tndscate the nature of the anchoring ground* 
The two fmall parallel lines y acrofs the rivers, mark the termination of their navigable parts. The chains t 
withfquare links, coloured green, jhew the rivers which were retrefewted as capable of being rendered na^ 
vifablcf by the perfons who were em^oyed, in the early tart of the lafi century, to furvey Ireland, with a 
view to internal navigation. The Aains, with round links, coloured red^ point out the canals which have 
heen lately pryeded orfuggefied. The lines of internal navigation, affually open, are coloured blue. 

The letters T. L. F. on the curved tablets, beyond the coajl line, JIand for provifions and linen exported^ 
andfiaxfeed imported; and the figures thereon mark the rank of each port, with regard to the exportation 
and importation of thefe articles. The particulars may befeen in the Table No. VI I L in the Appendix. 

The letters and abbreviations, in the feveral counties, are put for the names of the minerals and fq^ 
^f covered therein, as in the following columns: 



AtL. Antimony 
M. Amethjfi 
B. Bafatt 


CR. Cryflal 

F.. Fuller* s earth 


L. Lead 


g. Slate 


M. Marble 


SI. Silver 


Gypfum 


MAN. Manganefe 


8 . s. Silicious fand 


c. Coal 


GA. Oamite 


0. Ochre 


sp. Spar^uor 


CH. Chalcedony 


GO. Gold 


F. Pebbles 


su. Sulphur 
T. Talc 
TI. Tm 


CL. Clay, potters^ pipe^ tffc. 


GR. Granite 
I. Iron 


PE. Pearls 
PET. Petrefaaions 


COP. Copper 


J. Ja^er 


PC. Porphyry 





Thefe letters are not uniformly placed exaSly in thofe parts of the counties where the different minerals and 
fomls have been found. In fame in&ances, as in the counties of Carlow and Longford, the proper location 
of thefe was prevented by the introduSion of the tablets. And, in a few others, toe want of precife infor* 
motion rendered this impoffible: as was tie cafe with the gamites and chalcedony exhibited, in the Dublin 
mufeum, among thefpecimens brought from tie county of Donegal. It mufl be obferved too, that as iron^ 
lead, copper, marbles and clays are found in Mfferent parts (f the fame counties, the pqfiiion of the letters or 
abbrevtations became a matter of indifference ; and was, injuch cafei^ Uft^ in a great degree, to the conve* 
nience or fancy of the Engraver. 

The figures in the tablets, on the left hattd^ in each county f denote the number of EnglUh acres therein. 
Thofe m the tablets f on the right hand, Jhew the number ofiem/es, as returned f ity the colleSors of hearth" 
money i to the InfpeSor General, in the year 1792 : Jimce wiicif tie population of Ireland has probably in^ 
treafed upwards of one-fourth ; and this increa/e appears to have been chie/ly in the fouthem and wejlern 
eounties. Thejigures In the lonenges, on the left hand, Jhevts tie mnmier of acres to eaco inhabitant, one with 
a na t i e r ; fix iniabkants being computed as tie average nnm i er m eaei ionfcp ^which a f cries of accurate 



fitrveys iave eviueed to be ratier below, tkfln above tie tmti. Tie figures in tie lonengesf on the right 
iandffikew the great^ number of mills from whence fiotsr and com voire fent to DubHn, in any year, fince 
tie commeneement of tie bounty on the inJand^arriage ofAo^ artutes* 1 he fums between the loxenges are 
tie greaiefi wUci were levied^ in one year, by tie feveral grand jusiee, during tie years 1803-4-5-69 rx- 
4M in tie counties of Galwen, Wex/ord atufSligo^ from wience no returns appear to have been made to 
Parliament, fub/equently to tie year 1^02. Tiejtgures near tie towns, except iJubGn, indicate tie number 
ofiou/es in eaeip as returned to Parliament^ imme£ateh before tie union. Tie number of ioufes wiici 
buiRu is reprefeutcd to contmu^ is taken from Dr* wlnieUno^4 aaurate furvey oftiat city. 
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NATURAL AND POLITICAL 

CIRCUMSTANCES 

OF 

IRELAND. 



INTRODUCTION. 



cc 



DURING the time of my fervice in Ireland (fays Sir John Davis) 
which began in the firft year of His Majefty's (King James L)reign, 
I have vifited all the provinces of that kingdom in fundry joumies and cir* 
cults. Wherein I have obferved the good temperature of the air ; the 
fruitfulnefs of the foil ; the pleafant and commodious feats for habitations ; 
the fafe and large ports and havens lying open for traffic into all the 
. weft parts of the world j the long inlets of many navigable rivers j and 
. fo many great lakes and frefh ponds within the land, as the like are not to 
be feen in any part of Europe ; the rich fifhings and wild fowl of all 
kinds 'j and laftly, the bodies and minds of the people endued with ex- 
. traordinary abilities by nature */' 

** Had it not been (fays Sir William Temple) for circumftances pre- 
judicial to the increafe of trade and riches in a country, and which feem 
natural, or at leaft to have been ever incident to the government of Ire- 
land, the native fertility of the Irifli foil and feas, in fo many rich com- 
modities, improved by a multitude of people and induftry, with the 
.advantage of fo many excellent havens, and a fituation fo commodious for 
all foreign trade, muft needs have rendered this kingdom one of the 

* Hiftorical Relation^ p. i* 

•b richeft 
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a NATURAL AND POLITICAL 

richefl: in Europe, and made a mighty increafe both of ftrength and^ 
revenue to the crown of England •." 

" Ireland (fays the intelligent Mr. Brown) is, in refped of its fituationy^ 
the number of its commodious harbours and the natural wealth which it 
produces^ the fitted ifland to acquire riches of any in the European feas ;: 
for as by its fituation it lies the moft commodious for the Weft Indies^ 
Spain and the northern and eaft countries, fo it is not only fupplied by 
nature with all the neceflaries of life, but can over and above export large 
quantities to foreign countries, in fo much that had it been miftrefs of a. 
free trade, no nation in Europe of its extent, could, in an equal number 
of years, acquire greater wealth f." 

To illuftrate the ground of thefe remarks, and to draw forth, from com- 
parative obfcurity and oblivion, fuch of the natural and political circum* 
ftances of Ireland as appear to merit peculiar attention, are the prindpaL 
objeds of the prefent work. 

With this view, it is prppofed, firft, to exhibit thofe natural advantages 
by which Ireland feems, in an eminent manner, qualified for the attaiii* 
ment of commercial opulence and national ftrength. Secondly, to difcloie- 
the various caufes which operated in rendering thofe advantages almoft 
abortive. And thirdly, to review the drcumftances which have tended td 
prevent a complete and uniform fruition of them, fince the removal of 
the principal caufes by which they were ftuftrated. 

The more efficient natural advantages which qujdify a country for the at^ 
tainment of riches, by means of external and internal trafHck, are, a fei-^ 
vourable fituation, relatively to other countries ; numerous and commodious 
harbours ; extenfive navigable rivers ; a convenient fupply of materials for 
making durable roads ; a temperate climate ; an abundance of fuch mi-. 
nerals and foffils as are capable of being greatly enhanced in value by the 
labour and ingenuity of man ; produfKve fifheries ; and a fertile foil, with: 
the means of increafing and preferving its fertility. 

Under a well conflituted and permanent government, competent to af- 
ford due protedion to its fubjeds, an induflrious people, enjoying perfonal 
liberty, fecurity of property, internal peace, and experiencing fuitable en- 

* Mifcellaneous works* toL iii. p. 8. 

\ Eflajs on trade in general, and on that of Ireland in particular, page 38. publxHied in 1738* 

courage- 
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^ couragements, on the part of a prudent and folidtouslegiflature, can fcarcely 
£dl to acquire commercial wealth and national flrength in proportion to the 
number of thefe natural advantages, and the extent and value of each. 

With refped to a few of them, individually taken, and confidered in 
their utmoft perfedion, Ireland is, no doubt, equalled by feveral other 
countries, and even greatly furpaffed by fome. But with refpeft to the 
aggregate of thefe advantages, and to the more important one^ among 
them, there can be little riik in affirming, that Ireland ranks confiderably 
above almoft any known country in the world. Yet, it is a melancholy 
truth, that, owing to a tifTue of political circumftances of an linpropitious 
nature, fhe has ever been greatly furpaffed, in point of national confpi- 
cuity, and the bleflings refuldng from that general civilization which or- 
dinarily acTcompanies increafing national wealth, by other countries much 
lels bounteoufly endowed by the Almighty. 
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PART I. 



OF THE NATURAL ADVANTAGES WHICH QUALIFY IRELAND FOR THE 
ACQUISITION OF COMMERCIAL WEALTH. 



SECTION I. 
Relative Siftdatidn. — Harbours — Sea-Coajl. 

Relative Situation.^\\l^^^^^^ ^" ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ chart of the 
^ ^ .world, as exhibited by a projeftion of the 

i5>here, will find no difficulty in admitting, that the fituation of Ireland, 
relatively to all other countries, capable of receiving and beftowing the 
reciprocal benefits of external commerce, is fevourable in the extreme. 
Its communication is open and direft with England, France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, the coaft of Africa, the Eaft-Indies, South- America, the Weft-Indies, 
the United States of America, Newfoundland, Hudfon Vbay, Greenland, 
&c. with by far thegreater part of the richeft, the moft fertile, the moft 
commercial, and the moft mutually dependent countries in the world ; with 
countries abounding in an endlefs variety of commodities, fumifliing every 
material on which the varied induftry of man can be employed, and pre- 
fenting the utmoft allurements to the enterprifing trader. Its commu- 
nication with the reft and leaft valuable part of the world is, upon the 
whole, neither more circuitous, nor more difficult than that of other Eu- 
ropean countries, with many of thofe places which the ordinary purfuit of 
extended and diverfified commerce requires their traders to vifit. It feems 
deftined by natiure to be the great emporium of the commodities of Europe 
and America; and indeed of thofe of almoft every maritime country upon 
the furface of the globe. 

In refped of fituation, it manifeftly furpaflesthat country (Holland) which, 
in lefs than a hundred and fifty years, under great phyfical difadvantagcs, 
and ftruggling to preferve its acquired place among the nations of Europe, 
rofe fifom obfcurity and indigence to confpicuity and opulence, by col- 
lecting and difhibuting the pr odu£ks of other countries ; and by the induf- 
try, frugality, perfeverance and enterprifing fpirit of its inhabitants, effec- 
tually feconded by their enjoyment of internal peace, liberty and fecurity. 

7 In 
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In the fame refpeft, Ireland excels England alfo ; it being poflible for 
fliips, departing from a majority of the ports of the former, to reach the 
weflem coafl of France, the coafts of Portugal and Spain, and even that 
of North America, to perform half the voyage to the Wefl-Indies, or to 
the different countries bordering on the Mediterranean fea, before the 
Ihips, which fail from the greater part of the ports of the latter, can enter 
the Atlantic ocean •. In fhort, with regard to locality, Ireland is inferiour 
to no country, and obvioufly fuperiour to almoft every other. 

Harbours^ — But the mere locality, of a country, however favourable, 
is not alone fuificient to entitle it to hold a diftinguiihed place ampng 
thofe which poffefs the various other natural requifites for a fpeedy, fafe 
and general profecution of commerce. Compared with thefe, it is indeed <tf 
fecondary importance, thoHigh confeffedly far from being of a trivial nature. 

In making an eftimate of the natural endowments of a country, with re- 
ference to trade, a very high degree of confideration is juftly due to its 
harbours. They are the points of confluence, the centres of attradion of 
foreign and domeftic produce and manufaflures. The more numerous riiey 
are, the nearer is every part of thfe country to a market, and confequently 
the better fituated for carrying on trade. 

With regard to thefe important requifites, there is no country in the 
world, of the fame, or even much greater extent, that can pretend to vie 
with Ireland. The extremely finuous line of its fea coaft, exclufive of fuch 
parts as lie within eftuaries, or above the firft good anchorage in every 
harbour, but inclufive of the river Shannon, as far as the tide reaches, 
and the fhores of Bantry bay, Dunmanus bay, and Kenmare river, will, 
if accurately followed through all its windings, be found to meafure 
1,737 miles. In this line, there are no fewer than 130 harbours and 
places where (hips may anchor for a tide, or find fhelter during the con- 
tinuance of adverfe winds. Confequently to each harbour or road, taken 
one with another, there are not thirteen miles and a half of fea-coaft : or, 
all parts of the coaft are, on an average, within lefs than iix miles and 4 
quarter of fome fafe anchoring place or harbour. The greateft diftance 
of one harbour or anchoring place from another, which is Aat of Scattey 
- - ■" — ■* ■ ' ■■■ '■■' ■ ■ i^' " * »■ 

* In the couHc of the evidence given before the committee of the Britifli privy .councjl^ 
when the commercial intercourfe between England and Ireland was a agitation, great 
Arefc was laid on the fuperioritj of the latter over the former ia point of iituation. 
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Sland in the riva* Shannon, from Caileh bay in the county of Galway, is 
68 miles *. The next greateft diftance, is that from the anchoring ground 
off Aiidow, in the county of Wicklow, to the anchoring ground off Bal • 
linifkier, in the co^nty of Wexford, wtiich is 27 miles. I'he other har- 
bours or roads. He, for the moft part, within a very ihort diftance of each 
other : in many inftances, nearly contiguous. Indeed, in feveral of the 
great bays, fuch as thofe of Donegal and Bantry, the Kenmare river^ as 
the bay of that name is called, the river Shannon, and likewife on 
other parts of the coaft, the harbours and anchoring places often lie fo 
near, that, although, when at oppofitelides of the bay, they facilitate the 
exportation of the produds of diftrids confiderably diftant from each 
other, each of thefe affemblages ihould perhaps more properly be con- 
fidered as one port only. In this cafe, and with the exclufion of all the 
roads or anchoring places, the number of harbours will be reduced to 70 
as underneath f. But as the circuit of Ireland does not exceed 88 7 1 
miles, if meafured by lines ftretched between thofe headlands or promon- 

• The entrance of the bay of Galix^ay is nearer ; but the place where fliipa anchor is at 
a greater diilance from Scattery idand than the anchoring place in Caileh bay. 



f Achilbeg ifland. 
Ardbear. 
Bantry. 
Baltimore*. 
BallinakieL 
Ballinfkelligs. 
Ballidehab. 
Balbriggan*. 
BelfatL 
Beldoyle. 
Birtirbui. 
Blackfod. 
Broadhaven.. 
Cafleh. 
Caftlemain. 
CaiUehaven. 



Claggan. 

Clognakilty. 

Courtnaiherry. 

Croit. 

Crookhaven. 

Donegal. 

Donaghadee.. 

Dingle. 

Drogheda. 

Dundalk. 

Dublin. 

Dunmanus. 

Dungarvan. 

Foyle. 

Featfaard. 

Gal way. 



Carlingford or Newry. Glandore. 
Cork. Greatman's bay 



Inifhikiel. 
Iniflibofin. 
Killery. 
Kilkerran.. 
KiUala. 
Kinlkle. 
Kenmare. 
Lame. 
Limerick. 
Longifland.. 
Malahide. 
Mulroy. 

Newport, or Clew- 
bay. 
Oyfter-haven. 
Quoylagh. 
Rutland. 
Ru/h. 



Sheepharen. 

Skerries. 

Sltgo. 

Smerwick. 

Strangford. 

Strabegy. 

Swilly. 

Tralec. ^ 

Tramore. 

TiUen. 

TuUochan. 

Valentia. 

Ventry. 

Waterford. 

Wexford. 

Wicklow. 

Youghall. 



There are only 79 ports belonging to the United States of America, and of thefe nine arc 
fo little frequented, notwithftanding the extenfive conunerce of that country, that their ag- 
gregate rerenues, in four years ended in March 1805, did but little exceed 4,500 dollarsy 
out of upwards of 45 millions. 

tones,- 
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tones, in number s^, which exclude from the meafurement the greateft 
fpace of fea, the refpedive diftances of thefe harbours, one with another, 
is ftill lefs than that of the harbours and roads in the foregoing cafe, be- 
ing imder thirteen miles. The greateft diftance of any one from another 
is that before mentioned, from Scattery ifland, in the river Shannon, to 
Cafleh bay. The next, is that between Wicklow and Wexford, which 
is about forty-fix miles. Thefe diftances bemg excluded, the harbours of 
Ireland will be found to lie within a very few miles of each other. 

It is further to be obferved, that the maritime coimties of Ireland com* 
prife about two-thirds of its area, or 19,451 fquare miles, out of 30,374 ; 
and that confequently, if we introduce again into the account all the 
^ different harbours and roads, which, in this view of the fubjeft, is certainly 
admiffible, we (hall find that, in thefe counties, taking one diftrid with 
another, there is a harbour, or fafe anchoring place to about every 150 
fquare miles, or every 96,000 acres. 

' It may be obferved likewife, that Ireland being 306 miles' long, from 
Fairhead in the county of Antrim to Mizen-head in the county of Cork, 
and 207 miles broad, from Emlaghrafli in the county of Mayo to Camfore 
point in that of Wexford, the aggregate number of miles of its length and 
breadth does not much exceed five-eighths of the number contained in its 
line of fea-ceaft. 

It is alfo to be obferved, that befides the harbours and roads already 
noticed, the illands, which lie from one, to about e^ht miles off the coaft, 
prefentfour of the former, and three of the latter; making the total 
number one hundred and thirty-feven. 

Many of the harbours of Ireland rank, in all refpeds, with the nobleft 
in the world. Several of them excel thofe of which any other country 
can boaft. 

Lough Swilly, on the northern coaft, is twelve miles long from abreaft 
of Doonaffhead to Inch ifland ; and, where broadeft, about three miles 
and a half. The foundings, at low water, are "throughout, from two to 
twelve fathoms; at the different anchoring places, four, feven, eight, or 
ten ; and the bottom is fand, fhells or mud, but chiefly the firft. 

Bantry-bay, on the fouth-weft coaft, is twenty-two miles long, from 
abreaft of Sheephead to Ballyliky, and five miles broad from the former 
to Beer ifland. The foundings, in the bay, are from feven to thirty-two 

fathoms* 
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fathoms. Beerhaven, which is included therein, is feven miles and a half 
long, and one mile and a half where broadeft. The foundings in this 
haven, at low watet, are from one fathom and a half to twelve j in 
general about eight ; and the bottom is for the moft part ftiff cohefive 
mud. Glangaruff harbour, alfo within Bantry-bay, is about two miles 
long, and about one and a half broad. The foundings are from two to 
ten fathoms, generally about eight ; and the bottom the fame as that of 
Beerhaven. The anchoring ground to the eaft of Whiddy ifland, in this 
bay, is likewife fit for the reception of large fliips. The ftream of tide in 
Bantry-bay is fcarcely perceptible j which is alfo the cafe in the neigh- 
bouring bay of Dunmanus. 

Cork harbour, on the fouthem coaft, is, according to Captain 
M*Kenzie's chart, about fix miles long from eaft to weft, meafured from 
the fhore of Roftillan to that of Morikftown ; and about three miles from, 
north to fouth, meafured from Cufhkinny to Carlifle fort. The foundings* 
at the principal anchoring place, where the fhips of war lie, are from five 
to ten fathoms at low water, generally about fix ; and the bottom is tena-' 
ciousmud.. 

The river Shamion, on the weft coaft, affords another ' fine and 
fpacious harbour. From Kerryhead, at the mouth of this noble river, to' 
Scattery ifland where the fhips of war and Eaft Indiamen uf\ially anchor, 
the diftance is feventeen miles j and from the Kerry to the Clare fhore by 
that ifland, the breadth of the river is nearly three miles. The foundings 
thoughout, weftward of Scattery ifland, are from two to twenty fathonls, 
near that ifland from two to feven, with a mud bottom. The fhores are 
iafe ; and the fpring tides, when ftrongeft, do. not run more than a mile in 
the hour towards the mouth of the river. The approaches to thefe' noble 
harbours appear to be perfeftly free from danger. 

Inferior to thefe, in fome refpects, but fuperior to thofe wliich are to be 
found in almoft any other country in Europe, or perhaps in the world,' 
^e the following ones. 

Blackfod harbour on the weftern coaft, lying nearly north and fouth, 
with its entrance to the weft ; and completely fheltered by the high land 
of Achil ifland fftm the ftormy winds which blow from the fouth-weft* 
It is about five miles and a half long, from abreaft of Kinfinjialty point to* 
Claggan } and where broadeft five miles. ITie foundings in the haitour are 

c not 
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not lefs than three fathoms ; and at the anchoring places from two to four 
and a half, with a fandy bottom. It may be approached with perfeft fafety. 
, Birtirbui harbour, alfo on the weft coaft, lying eaft and weft, and feparated 
from that of Roundftone by the ifland of Iniflinee, is, from the fmall 
ifland at its entrance, to the ifland called Uanaguram, three miles and 
a half long j and almoft every where at leaft two miles broad. The 
entrance of this bay is about half a mile acrofs; and the foundings 
therein, at low water, are everywhere from fix to eight fathoms* • The 
foundings on the anchoring ground, which ftretches over almoft 
the whole harbour, are from three to ten fathoms, generally about feven } 
and the bottom is, for the moft part, mud. The approach to this fine 
harbour, which is obvioufly capable of affording ample accommodation 
to a large fleet of the heavieft men of war, and which might eafijy be 
rendered impregnable, is not wholly free from danger, at leaft in bad or 
hazy weather j. as feveral dangerous rocks fie in the way. Thofe, how- 
ever, which are to be met with in the dired courfe from fea are generally 
about two miles afunder ; have deep water all around them ; and 
attention being paid to their fituation with refped to the Skirds and 
Carrickameel rocks, which are vifible, they may with little difficulty be 
avoided." 

Broadhaven, likewife on the weft coaft, Belfaft lough on the north-eaft 
coaft, Waterford on the fouth-eaft, Kinfale, Crookhaven, Caftlehaven, on 
the fouth and fouth-weft coafts, are all excellent harbours j and may be 
approached with fafety in tempeftuous weather. 

Strangford lough, on the north-eaft, and lough Foyle, on the north coaft, 
are fafe and capacious harbours ; but the entrance into the former is fome- 
what dangerous ; and that into the latter narrow. This^ in a greater 
degree, is the cafe with Killery harbour, on the weft coaft, which is two 
miles and a half long, and about half a mile broad, with from eight to ten 
. fathoms, and a bottom of mud. 

Carlingford harbour, on the north-eaft coaft, is capable of accommo- 
dating a conCderable fleet ; its anchoring ground being three miles and 
a half long, and a mile and a half broad, with from one to fix fathoms of 
water, for the moft part, on mud. Its entrance, however, is rather 
intricate. 

Ventry harbour, on the fouth-weft coaft, might vie with many of thefe, 

if 
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if its bottom were lefs foul. Smerwick harbour on the fame coaft, Greai- 
man's bay, Cafheen and Cafleh bays on the weft, Sheephaven and Muiroy 
on the north, and Baltimore on the fouth coaft, are alfo fine harbours ; as, 
notwithftanding its comparative fmallnefs, is the harbour of Klillybegs on 
the north-weft coaft, affording the fafeft anchorage, with from two to 
ten fathoms of water, and a bottom of mud. 

To extend this account any further feems fuperfluous, as the prefixed 
map will convey to the reader fufficient information with refpeft to the 
remaining harbours of Ireland *. 

Among the iflands adjacent to its finuous coaft, and of which, ex- 
clufive of thofe that lie vidthin the great bays, there are near one hun- 
dred inhabited, moft of them fertile, fome of them, fuch as the ifles of 
Arran off the coaft of Galway^, the iiland of Valentia, and the Magharea 
iilands off the coaft of Kerry, furprifingly fo, there are, as before noticed, 
in addition to the harbours and anchoring places introduced into the lift, 
four of the fEKrmer and three ofthe latter, laid down by Captain M^Kenzifc. 
But befides thefe, there are feveral places where finall craft may find 
(belter, and lie £Dr a. time in lafety. 

Of the harbours, the principal one is Church-bay in the ifland of Rach- 
lin or Rachree» This ifland ties one mile and a quarter from the coaft of 
Antrim, bs bay or* harbour, which is oppofite that coaft, is very fpacious, 
being about three miles and a half broad at its entrance, and about two 
miles and a half deep. Its foundings are from four to ififteen fathoms at 
a ihort^ dtfl;an€e from the ihcre, and three fathomsquite clofe to ir, with a fair 
fandy -bottom. It- appears fufticientiy well fheltered, s^d capable of acconi- 
modating a coniiderable fleet. The harbour in the ifle of Arran, off the 
coaft of Galway, is commodious, fecure, and might be effedually defended 
by a very fmall force. I^s foundings are from two to five fathoms, with a 
iandy bottonu 

Where the iflands lie. crowded together near the coaft, as is the cafe 
off the weftern and.fouthem coafts, near the bay of Galway, and the har- 

*^ Eor the information of fbme jfiSLdett^jlt may be neceflary to obferve, tbat men of war 
of the fiprft rate draw 28 feet, and require fix more to lie with perfedl fifety in a high 
fwiUy making together five fathoms four feet ; thofe of the fecond rate about five fathom^; 
ingates four fathoms, and merchapt fhips feldom more than three, but in general lefs. 
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faour of Baltimore^ they diride the fea into innumerable ftraits rc- 
fembling canals, and in mofl inftances navigable by vefiels of confider- 
-able burthen. In Clew bay, there are upurards of three hundred iflands, 
in general extremely fertile, with many fafe anchorages among them* 

With refpeft then to number, proximity, fecurity, and fpaciouihefs of 
harbours, aifording by thefe means the utmoft facility to the profecution 
of commerce, Ireland may juftly be faid to ftand unrivalled among other 
countries of equal or even much greater extent* And if thefe numerous 
and noble harbours be ^onfidered, together with its peculiarly happy 
pofirion, this country muft furely appear to every mtelligent man to be 
pre-eminently qualified by nature, in thefe refpeds at leaft, for exercifing 
the utmoft maritime controuL 

In number of harboiirs, England and Wales, in proportion to their 
, extent of fea coaft, appear to fall confiderably ihort of Irehiid. Befides 
.a very great proportic^ of their harbours BTe mere creeks or coves, 
fuch as Ailnmoutfa, Aberdovey, Bamborough, Barmouth, and South- 
wold ; dangerous, fuch as Exmouth, Beaumaris, andothers; dry, fuch 
as Blackney, Bumham, Wells, and Whitby ; or barred, difficult of ap- 
proach ; or artificial, fuch as Bamilable^ Berwick, Maryport, Mlnehead, 
Margate, Scarborough, Whitehaven, Workington, and others. Of 
vrhidx laft fort, Balbriggan, Bangor, Donaghadee, Dunleary, Feathardy 
. Rufh, Skerries, and Wicklow, are the only ones included aoKuig the 
harbours of Ireland. 

Were it necefTary to augment the number of fuch harbours in Ireland, 

-it feems extremely poflible to do fo to a coniiderable extent ; there being 

one hundred and ten eftuaries or inlets of the fea round the coaft, .many 

'of which, apparently, might be rendered capable of aflfiarding protec- 

/tion to fliips of different burthens at no great expence. 

From the reftoration to the 30th year of George II*, there paiTe^l 

fifty-two a£ts for making, repairing, improving, and preferving the fol- 

.lowing harbours: viz. Artmdel^ Bridport, Burlington, Dover, Ellei^- 

foot, Ilfracomb, Lyme, Liverpool, Margate, Minehead, Newhaven, 

Parton, Catwater, Poole, Ramfgate, Rye, Scarborough, Southwold, 

Sunderland, Watchet, Weymouth, Whitby, Whitehaven, and Yar*. 

' mouth. Of thefe afts, three were paflTed in the reign of Charles the fe- 

cond, one in that of James the fecond, five in that of William, fevenih 

- that 
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that of Anne, twelve in that of George the firft, ahd twenty-four in 
tkat of George the fecond. But, in Ireland, the only ads of the fame 
nature, which were pafTed from 1665 to 1786 incluiive, were thofe which 
follow : viz. an a£t for inclofmg the ftrand on the north fide of the river 
•Liflfey, i G. II. c. 26.; an ad for cleanfing the ports, harbours, and rivers 
of Cork, Gal way, Belfaft, Sligo, and Drogheda, and ereding ballaft 
offices therein, 3 G. 11. c. ai.; and an ad for promoting the trade of 
Dublm, by rendering its harbour and port more commodious, 26 G. IIL 
c. 19. The grants of the Iriih parliament for harbours, piers, &c. were 
as follow: viz. in 1756, a,oool. for Skerries pier: in 1757, 500L for 
Bangor {»er : in 1765, i,2ool. for Killileagh pier in Strangfbrd harbour, 
i,oool. for Dingle quay, and i,3ooL for Sligo harbour : in 177 1, 500!. 
for the quay of Galway : in 1775, 500I. for the pier of Pdrtrane near 
Rufh: in 1783, 6ooI. for the pier of Lifcanner, i,oooL for Galway 
harbour, and 500!. text Carrickfergus quay : likewiCe in different years 
from 1761 to 1783, 21,500]. for Cork iiarbour : in 1783, i,oool. for 
I>ublin harbour: in 1761^ ^763, and 1765^ 6,7521. for Balbriggan 
pier: from 1756 to 1765 inciufive, 18,500!.' for Dunleary pier: in 
1756 and 1767, 1,8701. for Enver pier : in 1771 and 1777, 1,5001. for 
Youghal harbour and piers: in 1781, 5ool. for Dungwan quay: in 
1765, 2,5oolf for Limkick quay: in 1767, 1771? and 1777, ^,8ool. 
for Carlin^rd bay, wet dock, and piers : in tySy^ 2,oool* and 400!. 
annually for e^ht years for Dundalk harbour: in 1765, 1767, said 1771, 
4,590!. 15s. for Londonderry quay: in 1745 and 1763, 13,290!. 19s. 
^Jd. for Ballycaftle harbour: from 1759 to 1767 incluiive, 9,2641. 93. 8d. 
for Wicklow harbour : in 1775 and 1777, ^970^. for Donagbadee har- 
1x)ur~-amountmg altogether to 103,073!. 4s. 2|d. from the year 1703 
to 1789 mclufive. 

Now it is to be obferved that this period includes an interval of fiye 
years, fubfequent to 1750, when the nation was not only not in debt, 
but had a redundance in its treafury ; and alfo another interval from 1780 
to 1786 inciufive, during which various fpuited and unprecedented 
^exertions were made to promote the trade of Ireland ; and when, it is to 
be prefumed, that the' harbours, if in any rcfped defe^ve, would not 
have been overlooked, as very confiderable fums were annually granted 
for public works of inferior utility. It may be afBnued likewife, on fut 
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ficient grounds^ that if the harbours had afforded pretexts for the ezpea- 
diture of any great proportion of the public money, individuals would not 
have been wanting who would have found means to avail themfelves pf 
thefe pretexts, with the fote view of filling their private purfes at the 
public expence. How much of the foregoing fum- of 103,073!.. 4^ aid. 
was faithfully expended in the different works to which- it was appro- 
priated, it would be difficult to conjefture. We may fufpe£b, however, 
that little more than one half, if lb much, was thus expended ; it being, 
well known that among thofe in the Irifli community, who were capa- 
citated to enjoy the patronage of government,, there has almoil uniformly 
been, with a few individual exceptions, not only a Ihameful want of public 
fpirit, but an inveterate propenfity to outrageous jobbing. 
•—To purfue the comparifbn between England and Ireland- in refped of 
iiarbours a little farther, it may truty be obferved, that there are not twenty 
harbours in England and Wales which can be clafled with forty of the 
beil in Ireland : nor, with perhaps the fmgle exception of Milford, which 
is about kv&OL miles long and one broad, with &om four to thirteen fothoms 
on a bottom of mud, is there one in the former which can, in^^ ahnoft any 
refpeft, be compared with the beft ten in the latter : and thaf if the £afe 
anchoring places be added to the harboin^ of each country, Ireland will 
rank above England, not only in capacioufnefs^ fafety, and proporti(»iate 
number of harbours, but likewife in the general number of places for 
the accommodation of ihipping ; there being one hundred and thirty-fix 
harbours and anchoring places belonging to the former i and, as &r as 
appears by the charts which the writer has examined^ only one hundred 
and twelve to the latter. 

Sea-Coaji. There is likewife smother very important reiped in which Ire- 
land appears to have a great advantage over other maritime countries^ 
namely the general fajfety of its coafts. The foundings from Camibre Point, 
in the county of Wexford, round by Cape Clear to the hill of Howth in 
the county of Dublin, a courfe of 780 miles, are, within lefs than two 
miles of the coaft, from feven. to fifty fathoms ; generally upwards of 20 
within a quarter of a mile of the weftem, northern, and moft part of the 
fouthem coafts. From the Sallee iilands, off" the coaft of Wexford, to 
Ballard's Point, in the coimty of Clare, a fpace of 2^7 miles, including 
that part of Ireland which is beft fituated for foreign trade, and every 
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where indented with harbours, the coaft is for the greater part fo fafe that 
It may generally be approached without a pilot *. The few funken rocks 
in that fpace, except a clufter near the Great Blalket ifland, off the county of 
Kerry, lie contiguous to the coaft ^ and thofe which rife above the water 
are vifible at a great diftance, in fome inftances, at the diftance of feveral 
leagues ; and >have deep water round and clofe to them. The Staggs of 
Caftlehaven, one mile and a quarter from fhore, have from 6 to i6 
fethoms water round them. The Fafnet rock, four miles from Cape Clear, 
has from 1 8 to 22. The Bull, Cow, and Calf, ydthin about two and three 
miles of Durfey ifland, off the coaft of Cork, have from 34 to 39. The 
Foze rock, five miles from the Great Bla&et ifland, off the Kerry 
coaft, has from 29 to 45. The Skelligs, feven miles from Bolus Head, 
in the fame county, have from 15 to 38. The Lemon rocks near thefe, 
have from 15 to 32. And the Tiraght rock, off the fame coaft, diftant 
about five miles, has from 23 to 39 fathoms round iu ^ 

From Hag's Head, in the county of Clare, to Goulin Head, in the 
county of Galway, a fpace of forty miles, the coaft is perfedly fafe : and 
from Buinaha Point, in the county of Mayo^north about to the hill of Howth, 
in the county of Dublin, a fpace of 3 90 J miles, it is alfo free from any 
danger except five funken rocks near the ifland of Inifliglore, nine between 
Daurus Head and Aranmore ifland, three about one mile from Ringmore 
Point, at the entrance of Mulroy harbour, the rock called Hely Himter, 
<me mile and a half from the Down coaft, and the Pladden Rocks near 
the entrance of Strangford lough. The following rocks, in that fpace, 
are vifible from afar, and may fafely be approached : the Staggs of 
Broadhaven, diftant from the cojA of Mayo one mile and a half, 
having from 12 to 27 fathoms water round them : Boahinchi Rocks, fix 
miles and a half from the coaft of SUgo, having from 4 to 16 fathoms : 
Carrickavrank Rock one mile from Melmore Point, m the county of 
Donegal, having 23 fathoms : the Staggs of Uay Ifland, off the fame 
coaft, and diftant from that ifland one mile, having from 1 2 to 1 8 fathoms: 
Hulen Rock, off the coaft of Antrim, and about feven miles diftant there- 
from, having from 9 to 57 iathomd: and Rock-a-bill, four miles from 

* The dangerous bay of Traznore^ ia the county of Waterford, being liable to be mif- 
taken for the entrance of Waterford harbour, has frequently proved fatal to mariners little 
^quainted with the coalL 
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Skerries, in the county of Dublin, having from 9 to i8 fathom of water 
around it. 

From Dublin harbour, indeed, to the Saltee iilands, there are many fand 
banks and fome rocks. From Ballard^s Point to Hag^ Head, in the county 
of Clare, there is a dangerous bay, the proper name of which is Mul Bay^ 
but which is not imfuitably called Mai Bay. And from Goulin Head, in 
the county of Galway, to Buinaha Point, in that of Mayo, there are a very 
Oonfiderable number of rocks, pardy vifible, and pardy but chiefly below 
the furface of the fea, which render the navigation, in this fpace, ex- 
tremely hazardous in bad weather* 

But flill, after thefe exceptions, it will be found.that 68C 'miles^ or up«» 
WCkrds of fix-eighths of the coafl of Ireland are almoft entirely free from* 
any hidden danger. 

That England and Wales can boaft of no fuch exemption is well known 
to thofe who are acquainted with the eaftem coaft of the former, and the 
weftem and northern coafts of the latter j and might be inferred by 
others from the much greater frequency of fhipwrecks on the coaflr 
of England than on that of Ireland. 
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SECTION IL 
Rivers. ^-^Roads. 

Rivers. l^AVIGABLE rivers, canals, and good roads, by facilitating 
^^ the tranfportation of the produce of the foil and the mate- 
rials for its improvement, not only tend to fecure a country againfl: famine, 
inafmuch as feafons very feldom occur which are equally unpropitious to 
every fpecies of foil and variety of fituation, but conduce, in an eminent 
manner, to the fuccefs of cultivation on the one hand, and on the other, 
prevent that difcouragement which the cultivators might experience in con- 
fequence of a recurrent depreciation of the value of their com, occafidned 
by their inability to tranfport the cafual redundancies thereof to other dif' 
trifts where comparative fcardty might prevail. 

From agriculture home manufaftures naturally fpring ; and, in the 
courfe of time, many of thefe, if duly encouraged and proteded, become 
valuable articles of export. 

The perfe^on of manufa^uring induflry depends altogether oh the 
divilion of labour ; and the d^ree to which that divifion is pufhed in 
every manu&dure is governed by the extent of the market. Accordingly 
in thofe parts of a country which have little or no communication with die 
reft, an individual often exercifes feveral of thofe trader which, in other 
parts more happily circumftanced, are exercifed with more than tenfold 
effed by diftind perfons. ^ 

Navigable rivers, canals and even good roads, by conne&ing the 
different parts of a ceuntry together, open an cxtenfive market for the 
varied produce of the induftry of its inhabitants ; and thereby induce that 
fubdivifion of labour which enables them to fupply home confumers at the 
cheapeft rate, and to fumiih a furplus for exportation. 
' In refpe A of navigable rivers, thofe great auxiliaries of the two great 
efficient caufes of national wealth, agriculture and internal trade^ no country 
will be found more favorably circumftanced than Ireland. 
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In addition to a vaft number of rivers, feveral of them them navigable, 
many of them confiderable, which lofe themfelves in others, in the interior 
parts of the country, there are in Ireland, exclufive of fmall ftreams, one 
hundred and twenty-five which flow diredly and immediately into the fea, 
or its diflferent inlets. 

The maritime countries comprife, as before noticed, two-thirds of the 
land of Ireland. Each of them has from two to twelve of thefe rivers in 
proportion to the extent of its fea-coaft; nor, with the exception of Wick- 
low, is there one of them which has not the advantage of one or more 
rivers, either actually navigable, to a very confiderable diftance from the 
fea, or capable of being rendered fo at a moderate expence *. 

Many of the inland counties likevrife participate this advantage with 
thofe on the coaft. Indeed there is not one of them which might not 
be rendered capable of enjoying it. 

The names of feveral of the Irifli rivers which flow immediately into 
the fea are omitted in all the maps and charts which have fallen under the 
writer's obfervation ; and, in fome uillances, diflerent name$ have been 
given to the fame river ^by diflferent geographers and topographers. The 
lift below is the belt which he h^ been able to form t« 

Ade- 



• The grand and royal canak actually give the county of Dublin all the advantages of 
internal navigation. It has, therefore, been included in the remark, though the LiflFey can 
fcarcely be faid to entitle it to be fo, being navigable for fmall boatsonly to Chapelized. 
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A detailed defcription of fuch of tliefe rivers as are, or might be, 
rendered ancillary to commerce, can fcarcely be expeded in a work of 
this nature ; and might perhaps be deemed imneceflary. Some of them, 
however, appear to be of fuch vaft importance, in a commercial point of 
view, as to merit particular notice. 

The noble river Shaimon, confidered in all refpeSs, may fairly be 
ranked high in the firft clafs of European rivers. Ck>mpared with the 
Thames, it appears upon the whole to very great advantage. A few 
funken rocks, it is true, render certain parts of its navigable courfe fome- 
what difficult from Limerick to Achniih ifland ; but the fhoals which lie 
crouded together at the mouth of the Thames^ would m^ke the navigation 
thereof perhaps impra£Hcable if the buoys were removed. TTie mouth 
of the Shannon, as was before obferved, forms a capacious bay, eight 
miles long, and feven where broadeft, perfeftly free from every fpedes of 
danger, and from the inconvenience of a flrong curr^t. In this refpeft, 
as indeed, in almoft all others, it excels both the Sevan and the Thames. 
Its navigable courfe, from abreail of Kerry Head to Ballintrane Bridge at 
the entrance of Lough Allen, through which it pafles from Lough Clean, 
where it takes its rife, is 170 miles long. It widens into feveral deep and 
exteniive lakes ; and is fwelled by the following tributary rivers, befides 
forty-five leffer dreams : the Arigna, the Boyle, the Camadoe, the Cloo- 
Dort, the Camlin, the limy, the Suck, the Great Brofna, the Little Brofna, 
the Roffmore, the Fergus, the Black-water, the Maig, the Oilmill, the 
Afkeaton, the Ballylongford, the Fuoras, the Leitrim, the Killucan, the 
Waihpool, the Fallen, the Fufcrus, the Ovan, the Cloonaftra, the Newer, 
the Ballyfhruil, the Ahur, the Killmaftulla, the Groody, the Mulkema, 
and the Affullas ; in all 76. Of thefe, feven, viz. the Camlin, Inny, 
Suck, Camadoe, the great and little Brofna, and the Boyle, wafhing the 
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mland countries of Rofcommon, Longford, Wdfaneath, and the King^s 
County, might be rendered fit for the purpofe of internal navigatbn at an 
eafy expenfe, according to the report of an experienced engineer, Mr. 
Jeflbp, made in 1 794, to the dire&ors of the grand canal. 

Befides thefe feven rivers^ thus pointed out, as having fair claims on the 
public purfe, there are feveral others of the foregoing ones which, if due 
encouragement be given to the internal trade of Ireland, feem likely to 
zSord great profits to fkilfiil and liberal undertakers. A communication 
ipigfal be opened between Limerick and SUgo, by the Shannon, at no great 
ezpeoce ; as Lough Clean, £rom which that river Sows, is but four 
mUes bx>m the rifer Bonnet^ which carries boats into Lough Gilly, and 
thence to Sligo. 

But there is another confideradon which gives the river Shannon a high 
degree of pre»eminence above thofe few rivers which may be compared 
with it in length and width, that of its flowing, and receiving other navi- 
gable rivers which flow through the moft fertile comities in Ireland, 
ij^ugh fome of the licheft diftri^ that are any where to be found. 

The northern part of the county of Kerry and the fouthem part of that 
of Clare, which lie contiguous to die Shannon, and very confiderable parts 
of the coundes of Limerick, Tipperary, Rofcommon, and Galway, which 
are waflied by that river, and its tributary ftreams, are of imrivalled for* 
tility. The baronies of Owna and Arra, and lower Ormond, in the 
county of Tipperary, and the land near the bay of Scarriff, in the county 
of Clare, produce the beft and earlieft grain of all forts in Ireland. 

If conveniency of water-carriage and iruitfulnefe of foil conduce to the 
increafe of commercial opulence, the diftriffc, through which this noUe 
river flows, ought to esdiibit as (hiking evid^ices of accumulated wealth 
as any other diftrid of equal magnitude in the world. But alas ! the na- 
ture of the policy long purfued in Ireland has hitherto rendered thefe and 
other advantages of little avail. 

The courfe of the Shannon from Lough Allen to Banagher is foutherly ; 
from thence to Limerick, fouih-fouth weft } and from thence to the fea 
weft^ly. 

The river next entitled to confideration is the Barrow. Its dirediqn 
is due fouth j and for about twenty-five miles it runs nearly parallel with 
the Shannon ; from whence it is diiUnt about thirty-dght miles, the mea- 
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furement bemg taken from Athy, on the former^ to Bant^ier <m th^ 
latter. It is perfedly navigable fo^ the fpace of fixty-eight miles from the 
tower of Hooki cm the coaft of Wexford, to the town of Athy, in the 
county of Carlow j and waters the fertile counties of Carlow, Wexford, 
and Kilkenny. It » has the river Slaney on the eafl, from the navigable 
part whereof at Ennifcorthy it is diftant fixteen miles, and on the fouth* 
weft it has the river Nore, from whence it is diftant nine miles, « 

The river Suir, the courfe of which from Clonmel to the fea is nearly 
eafl, feparates the rich county of Tipperary and that of Kilkenny from the 
county of Waterford. It unites its water with thofe of the Barrow and 
the Nore ; and the confluent rivers are foon loft in the fea. From ^ its 
navigable part at Clonmel to that of the river Blackwater at Cappoquin, 
which lies to the fouth-fouth-weft of the former, the diftance is only 
Seventeen miles ; and from Carrick between Clonmel and Waterford to 
the river Nore at Kilkenny, lying nearly north, the diftance is twenty-two 
miles ; and from within three miles of Cafhel, where the Suir is (till a 
. refpedable river, to the Shannon near Limerick the diftance is twenty- 
five miles only. It is navigable for forty-three miles from the entrance of 
Waterford harbour to Clonmel. 

The river Nore, which takesafouth-eafterly courfe flows nearly through 
the middle of the county of Kilkenny } and unites with the Barrow near 
the town of Rofs, and with the Suir a few miles lower down. It is navi- 
gable to Bennet's-bridge, diftant from the tower of Hook forty-one miles. 

The river Blackwater, which paiTes through the weflem part of the 
county of Waterford, and wafhes a great trad of uncommonly rich land 
in* the northern baronies of the county of Cork, flows towards the fea in 
an eafterly diredtion until it reaches Cappoquin ; from thence it proceeds 
in a foutherly one. From the town of Mallow, fituated thereon, to the 
town of Aflceaton, the river whereof falls into the Shannon within two 
miles from the town, the diftance is thirty-four miles ; and from Maltow 
to Adair fituated on the river Maig, which flows through one of the 
richeft diftrifts m the world, and falls into the Shannon, the diflance is 
lefs than thirty miles in a nortneriy diredion. The river Black* 
water is ahready navigable to Coppoquin, diftant from the fea fif* 
teen miles ; and, according to an elKmate prefented to the Houfe of 
Commons fhortly before the Union, might be r^dered navigable to the 
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coal-pitd near Kanturk, diftant from Cappoquin forty^ree miles, for the 
fum of 50,0001. 

No eftimate of the expences likely to be incurred in forming the ca« 
nal from the river Maig to the Blackwater^ which was in comtempla* 
tion in the early part of the laft century, has to the writer's knowledge 
been as yet made. If the work were to coft near half a million, which 
is utterly impoffible, it certainly would be well worth the money ; as in the 
event of its being compleated, and the Blackwater rendered navigable 
to MallQw, there would be a continued navigation throughout the mofl 
fertile and produ&ive parts of Ireland, from Youghal to Limerick, thence 
to Dublin, thence to Waterford and theAce, by fea, for a few miles, to 
to Youghal : a circuit, exclufive of the fea, of upwards of three hun- 
dred miles, befldes the conneded navigation from Banagher on the Shan- 
non, to the coal and iron ground at Arigna near the fource of that river, 
and alfo the navigation of the rivers which flow into the Shannon. I'his, 
if confidered in all refpefts, would be perhaps the moft valuable work 
of internal navigation in Europe. The fupplies which, by means of it, 
might be drawn to the ports of Dublin, Limerick, Waterford, and 
Youghal, would be incalculably great ; and the induftry of thefe great 
towns would be proportionately ftimulated by the growing demands of 
the thriving inhabitants of a vafl trad of fertile country. 
- The river Slaney which runs nearly fouth from Tullow in the county 
of Garlow, through the middle of that of Wexford, and where naviga- 
ble at Ennifcorthy, is but 16 miles from the river Barrow, is 38 miles 
in length from the town firft mentioned to Wexford, and navigable about 
13 miles from the fea* 

The Cuihin, which flows through one of the richeft parts of the county 
of Kerry, receiving the rivers Geale and Feale, takes a north-weft direc- 
tion, and falls into the Shannon's mouth. It is navigable 10 miles. 

The noble river Bann which runs north, almoft in a ilrait line from 
Lough-Neagh to the fea, feparating the counties of Derry and Antrim, 
as a 8 miles long, between the Lough and Colerain ; it might be ren- 
dered navigable from Portglenone bridge to Colerain about xp miles, 
according to Mr. Whaley's eftimate, for 15,3001. 17s. 6d. It is dif- 
tant about 30 miles from another noble river the Foyle, which runs nearly 
parallel widi it. On the other fide of the Lough its kindred river the 
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fouth Bann, flowing in a foutherly direftion through the county of Ar- 
magh, joins theNewry canal, and thus opens a communication between 
Lough-Neagh in the midft of four countries, and the harbour of Car- 
iingford, aflFording, with the aid of the Lagan, to the populous, induftrious, 
and wealthy county of Down, all the benefits of internal navigation. 

The broad river Foyle, from its confluence with the rivers Finn and 
Moume to its entrance into the Lough, which bears its name and confti- 
tutes the harbour of Londonderry, is 20 miles long, and in mod parts, 
upwards of half a mile broad. It flows from Strabane, in a north-eaft 
direftion, through the counties of Tyrone, Donegal and Londonderry ; 
and is diftant but feven miles from that Angularly capacious harbour 
Lough-Swilly, with the fouth-eaft extremity, of which it runs parallel 
about 13 miles. It is navigable for lighters of 50 tons burden from 
Londonderry to LifFord, about 19 miles, and for boats of 14 tons to Cat 
tlefin, about fix miles farther. 

The Guibarra, in the county of Donegal, takes a fouth-wefl direc- 
tion, is diflant about fix miles from the river Swilly which lofes itfelf in 
the Lough of the fame name, and is broad and deep for the fpace of 
1 5 miles. The river Moy, which receives fome of its water from the 
great lake called Lough-Conn, feparates the counties of Mayo and 
Sligo, both of which, in the neighbourhood of the river, are extremely 
fertile. It runs northward into Killala bay, the diflance between, which 
and the foutbern extremity of the lake is about 16 miles. It is navigable 
for veflels of 50 tons burden from the fea to Kiltala, and for fmaller 
veflek about nine miles up the country^ 

To open a communication between Killala and Galway, by means 
of this and other rivers, was. one of the pradicable projefts of thofe who 
were employed to furvey the navigable rivers of Ireland in the early 
part of the lafl century ; and certainly, if carried into eflfeft, would have 
proved a moft important addition to the internal navigaiiqiis of this 
country. 

The river Boyne flowing through the rich county of Meath, and wafh- , 
ing the fouthern Ihnbofthe fruitful county :of Loath, winds. through ^ 
the former in a north-eaft diredion, and with its canal is navigablei 
from its embouchure to Navan, a fpace of 21 miles. It approaches, 
within 15 miles of lake Deryvragh, from which by thi river Inny,. 
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eafily made navigable^ there is a communication widi the Shan« 
non. 

The river Lagan^ flowing in a north-eaft dire£tion between the counties 
of Down and Antrim^ is, with its canal, navigable about twenty-two miles 
from Belfail to Lough Neagh ; and, together with the Newry canal^ the 
Bann, the Blackwater, which is navigable about ten miles, and the lake, 
may be faid to render the navigation of the north-eaft part of Ireland com* 
plete. 

The river Bandon, in the county of Cork, winds in a fouth-eaft direc- 
tion, and falls into the fea at Kinfale. It is navigable from the harbour's 
mouth for thirteen miles, and is diflant only thirty-five miles from Mallow, 
on the Blackwater, before defcribed* 

The Swilly alfo is a confiderable river, flowing into the lough of the 
lame name, and diftant from the neareftpart of the Foyle ten miles, and 
from the Guibarra feven. 

The river Eanie, with its double lake, might eafily be rendered capable 
of aflfording the vaft benefits of internal navigation to confiderable diftrids 
in the north-weflem and inland counties. The commxmication between the 
hke and the fea is adually undertaken. 

The river Lung, in the county of Mayo, flowing into Lough Gara, is 
navigable about ten miles ; and a very trifling expenditure would complete 
the navigation into the Shannon, and thus open a tra£k of extremely rich 
country. 

The river Suck, flowing through a very fertile country, is navigable 
from the Shannon to Ballinafloe ; and might eafily be rendered fo many 
miles farther. 

There are feveral other navigable rivers in Ireland, fuch as thofe before- 
mentioned, which flow into the Shannon, \he Awinbuy, or Carrigoline 
river, in the county of Cork, the Middleton river in the fame county, &c. 
&c. which adhially conduce, or may be rendered greatly conducive, to the. 
extenfion of agriculture and internal bade ; but it feems unneceUary to de- 
fcribe them here« The foregoing ones, flowing in all directions through 
the country, through the richefl, and it may be added, the mofl beautiful 
parts of it, in moft inflances at no great diftance from each other; and, 
moreover, falling into fuch harbours as thofe of Belfaft, Lough Swilty, 
Carlingford, Waterford, Londonderry, Wexford, Toughal, Kinfale, the 
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Shannon, and Killala, are evidently fufEcient to facilitate, in almoft 
every part of Ireland, the enjoyment of the utmoft benefits that an 
induflrious people can hope to derive from internal and external com- 
merce. 

So numerous are the rivers of Ireland, in proportion to its fize, and fo 
abundant the fupply of water, that we may fafely fay, almolt every pariih 
might enjoy the benefits of internal navigation, at an expence which, one 
place with another, many a company of Britifh imdertakers would difre- 
gard ; and that very few parts of Ireland, comparatively fpeaking, would 
be found ineligible for the eftablifhment of manufadures through a defid- 
ency of water, or the want of water-carriage. Of 248 mills for grinding 
com, ereded in Ireland between the years 1758 and X790, every one, as 
lar as the writer can learn, is turned by water. Windmills are in no coun- 
try lefs common, or lefs neceflary, than in this. 

In refped of navigable rivers, as well as relative fituation and harbours, 
Ireland certainly has the advantage of England. If the bed eighteen rivers 
in the latter be duly compared, in every particular, with thofe which have 
juft been imperfedly defcribed, the inferiority of the Englifh rivers, upon 
the whole, will be clearly perceived. The Thames, the Severn, the Hum- 
her, the Medway, the Dee, the Merfey, the Lon, the Orwell, the Tare, 
and die Ribble, have, all of them, fand-banks at their entrance, which, ex- 
cept in the inftance of the Slaney *, is not the cafe with any of the Irifh ri- 
vers ; and which render the navigations, in thofe important parts, intri- 
cate, and, in fome inftances, dangerous f. Their ftreams are not, for the 
moft part, near fo copious, nor do they flow through fuch extremely fer- 
tfle land as the rivers of Ireland. The Tweed, Tyne, Tees, Were, Wye, 
and Avon are, no doubt, fine rivers ; but in fev^al refpeds they will be 
found to fall (hort of a confiderable^mber 6f thofe of which Ireland can 
boaft. 

* There are two fand-bankt at the entrance of Wexford harbour, into which the Slaney 
flows ; but the channel between them is half a mile broad, and only one mile and a quar- ^ 
ter long. The bar at Youghal is not of fuch a nature as to render the Blackwater a fecond 
exception. 

f The Oufe, Derwent, and Air, which fall into the Humber^ are obvioufly iacluded in 
this remark. 
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The following extraft from the aft 2 G« I. c* i 2, will fupply the place of 
ikch further iobfervations as might have been made xm the practicable navl> 
gationa of kdancL 

This aft, as the title and preamble denote, had a twofold object io yiew* 
namely, the profecution of injtei»al »avigati<»j and the di^aiouig wd im- 
proving of the bogs and wai&e lands^ which yrere yeiy eytenfive in Iceland 
in the early part of the lail century. The preamble, which is worth Xko^ 
tice, nms thus : ^^ Whereas the great trafts of bogs and wafte lands, widda 
encumber the midland parts of t^ kingdom, a^e not only loft and ufelefe 
to the owners, impaflable and inacceilible in themfelves, fauit a bar and hiiu 
tlrance to the inland commerce of the habitable remainder, a retreat and faar^ 
hour form alefaftors, and an occaTion of a ccrrufi air/^ (an opisiou, by 
the way, which fa£ls have fully proved to he uit;^y erroneous.) ^^ iVad 
whereas by afurvey and ejiimate already made^ of the feveral mers, hogs^ 
smd other intermediate tracts, whofe name$, together with theioourfe, iitu-^ 
ation, and extent of every of them refpefkively, are hereafter in dads ad 
fpecified, it is judged and reprefented that the fame are, aful that eseery of 
them refpe&ively, isjii and capable U be made Tiofoigable and conmumicable 
together^ as hereafter in this ad; is let forth } ai^d that the making fucfa luu. 
vigable and communicable paflfages for boats dfid other yeflels of burtheQ- 
to pafs to and from the faid noidland country into the faid priaoipal rivers, 
and thence to the principal fea-ports of jthis kingdom, hei^eafior in this fid 
named, would not only open a cheap ai>d expeditious communicalibii be>- 
tween Hk Majefly's fubjeds inhabiting the feveral parts of his faid king- 
dom, but would a^o Militate, and, by the l^enefit of &ch mafter-^rains, 
in a good meafure eSed the draining, ' recovering, peop^g, and improY-*. 
ing the iaid bogs iJid loft ground8> and thereby recover and enlarge both 
the land and produd of this kmgdom, create profitable employments for 
the poor, and increafe the revenue and public funds of the nation in pro^. 
portion to the trade, wealth, numbers, and employments of the people 
thereof; be it therefore enaded," &c. 

The provifions of this a^, together with thofe of other ads of a fimil^r 
nature, fhall be confidered in the fecond part of this work. At prefent it 
llf unnecefl^ to procee4 iluctiber than vierely id lay before tlje reader the 
feveral works which the framers of it had in view, and the re&lt which. 
til£. completion thereof would have produced. The intended works were 
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as follows : viz. to render navigable part of the Liffey, the Rye^ part of 
the Boyncy the Mungah and Brofna^ and to make canals betwixt them, 
bearing fbuth-weft from Dublin and falling into the Shamton at Banagher ; 
to make the Barrow navigable from Rofs to the grand canal leading from 
Dublin to Limerick ; to make the Upper and Lower Bann navigable from 
Newry to Colerain ; to make the Nore navigable, or extend the navigation 
thereof from Waterford and Rofs to the grand canal at E}Tecourt ; to make 
the Lrffey navigable from Dublin to KillcuUen, and thence into the Barrow 
at Carlow ; to make the Blackwater navigable from Youghall to Newmar- 
ket ; to make the Fayle and part of the Finnderg and Moume navigable 
from Londonderry to Omagh ; to make the Earne navigable from Bally- 
fhannon to Killifliandra ; to make navigable, or employ in navigations, the 
Martin^ the CloyJagby part of the Blackwater^ the Ownbeg, and Maig^ 
between Cork and Limerick ; to make the Undorij the Arrow^ and part 
of the Boyle navigable from Sligo into the Shannon at Carrick j to perfed 
a navigation by the Corb^ Majk, and Moy from Galway" to Killala j to 
make the Slaney navigable from Wexford to Baltinglafs ; to make the 
Suir navigable to Rofcrea ; to make the Colgan navigable, or extend its 
navigation from Galway into the Shannon ; to make the Inny navigable 
from Lough Shelan into the Shannon ; to make the Suck navigable from 
Caftierea into the Shannon ; to make the Lee navigable from Cork to 
Macroom; to make the Bandon navigable from Kinfale to Dunmana- 
way ; and to make the Lane navigable from Caftleniain harbour to Rofs- 
caftle. 

Here are thirty-two rivers which, as the aft recites, were found, by 
aliualfurvey^ to be fit and capable of being rendered na^^igabIe, and where- 
of the united lengths, in addition to that of the Shannon, and thofe of the 
projefted canals, exceed one thoufand miles. 

Had the propofed works, therefore, been carried into effeft, ten thou- 
fand fquare miles, or 6,400,000 acres would, at furtheft, have been with- 
in five miles of feme navigable river or canal. And if to this be added the 
fmuous line of the Irifh coaft, comprifing 1737 miles, it will be feen that 
18,685 fquare miles, or 11,958,400 acres, which conftitute almoft two- 
third parts of the area of Ireland, would have lain within five miles of fea, 
river, or canal. But even at a greater diftance than this, the advantage of 
water-carriage would have been amply experienced. It muft be obfer\'ed 

* E 2 too. 
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too, that many other prafticable navigations, fuch as that from Dublin 
to Tarmonbury on the Shannon, which jV aftually in progrefs, and com- 
plete as far as Coolnahay, five miles beyond Mullingar, or upwards of 58 
miles * ; that which was, a few years ago, in the contemplation of the 
Boyne navigation company, from Lough-Neagh to Dublin ; that which 
might eafily be made from the grand canal to the port of Arklow, or ra- 
ther into the Slaney, and fo to Wexford ; that which might be carried, 
at a moderate expenfe, through the richeft parts of the county of Mona- 
ghan, from Lough Eame to Lough Neagh^ thus opening a fecond and moft 
valuable communication between the eaftem and weftem feas ; and feveral 
others^ which may be feen in the map, are not included herein* 

Th^e appears then to be fufficient groimd for affirming, that* almoft 
every part of Ireland might be rendered capable of enjoying the various 
incalculable benefits neceffarily refulting from an eafy and general com- . 
munication of all the diflferently gifted parts of an extenfive country with 
each other : and this too, at an expenfe demonflrably far below the value 
of ihe works. 

But when this great national advantage was prefented to public view, • 
by thofe who were capable of afcertaining it, Ireland was a mere land of 
pafture, thinly peopled, and poor. Private individuals had neither means, 
nor inducements fufficient to engage in the works propofed ; and the go- 
vernment was neither competent, confidently with its prefcribed expenfes, 
nor, perhaps, in reality, willing to profecute and complete them. 

In our time, fome of them have been executed. The completion of the 
remainder would confeffedly contribute, in a fignal manner, to the welfare 
of the empire : and three millions of money, faithfully and (kilfuUy ex- 
pended, would probably be more than fufficient for the purpofe. 

The lakes of Ireland which difcharge their fuperfluous waters imme- ; 
diately into the fea, may alfo be confidered, with reference to the benefits 
of commerce, as extremely important advantages. Of this defcription, are 
Loughs Neagh, Eame, Corrib, Conn, Nallenroe, Melvin, Arrow, Lilly, 
Rapharn and Furran, Ballinahinch Lough, the Lake of Kallamey or 
Lough Lane, and feveral others of inferiour note. Of thefe, the moft dif- 



♦ The reader will remember that Englifh milec and acres are always meant, when thefe 
mcafurca are not^therwife fpccificd; 
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tinguifiied are the double lake called Lough Eame, Lough Neagh^ 
and Lough Corr&. The firft, fituated in the county of Fermanagh, 
covers 123,61 1 acres of land, and communicates with the Atlantic Ocean 
at the harbour of Ballyihannon, diftant about eight miles from the lake. 
The fecond, compriiing 94,274 acres, is fituated in the midfl of the 
counties of Londonderry, Antrim, Tyrone and Armagh ; and forms the 
the fine river Bann by the difcharge of its redundant water into the fea, 
fix>m which it is diftant about 30 miles in that diredion, and about 22 
from the port of Belfafl by the Lagan navigation. The third, in the 
county of Galway, fpreads its waters over 50,700 acres, and difembogues- 
its furplus into the bay, from whence it is but three miles diftant^ Befides 
the lakes already mentioned, there are feveral confiderable ones in the 
interior of the country, particularly in the counties of Cavan and 
Weflmeath, which might be rendered ufefiil in profecuting a more- 
diverfified internal trade than has hitherto been carried on in Ireland. 

Roadsi — ^With the internal and moft valuable trade of a country in 
view, its roads deferve confi.derati<Jn .immediately after its navigable rivers 
and canals. 

If agriculture, which Montefquieu jufWy calls an immenfe manufafture,- 
be chiefly regarded, and if it be moreover confidered that a part of the 
wealth neceflarily refulting from a fpirited and extenfive purfuit thereof, 
is moft likely to be employed, with a view to a further increafe, in im- 
proving the ccmmunfcation between the different parts of a coxmtry by 
means of canals, the vaft importance of good roads win be abundantly 
ftianifieft. 

In refpeft of materials for thfe conftrudion of fmooth and durable 
roads, no covmtry in the world can be more happily circumftanced 
than Ireland* With the exception .of four or five counties, lime-ftone, 
which' is one of the beftv materials, is found in moft diftrifts in the 
^reatgft abundance J as v& alfo, with* the fame exception, that incompa- 
rably niaterial, lime-ftone gravel. Roads properly repaired with thefe 
materials, ought, though much frequented, to laft at leaft ten years. 
The writer knows, by experience, that they may be made to laft fifteen. 

The expenfe of repairing worn-out roads in different parts of Ireland, 
one with another, ought certably not to exceed fix IhiUings the Irifh 
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pe^ch c^f ii feet. In the counties of Rofcommon, Donegsd^ Weftmeath^ 
Queen's county, Kildare and others taken together, the^ average price 
ouffht not, and if the writer be well informed, does not exceed five 
flriilings. In othei? counties it is feven, in fome more. In the extenfive 
county of Cork, which conftitutes about one-eleventh part of Ireland, 
asui in the different baronies whereof the wages of day labourers and the 
materials for roads, efpedalty the latter, are confiderably different, the 
average charge, by the perch, as deduced by the writer from the charges 
is 138 prefentments on the feveral baronies, is 5s. lod. In the county 
of Weftmeath, the average charge, as deduced frcHUt 79 prefentments, i^ 
5S« ad. In the county of Meath, as deduced from 120, it is 6s. 9d« the 
average of all which ils 56. i id. In very many places, in other counties, 
Ikne-ilone gravel lies in hillocks or pits contiguous to the road ; and re- 
quires little more labour than fpreading. In the county of Kildare where 
the wages of day-laboiurers are higher than thofe before mentioned, the 
roads may be repaired fo^ four fhillings the perch, though the gravel be 
at the diflance of half a mile *• 

Suppofing, then, the average expenfe of repairing worn-out roads, 
throughout Ireland, to be fix Mlings the perch, the repair of a mile of 
road amounts to 96I. or as the road, if the work be fairly executed, 
ihould lail for ten years, to 9I. i2s« p^ annum. But if the roads were 
conftantly attended to, as the turnpike roads in England, through necef* 
fity are, the expenfe would be mfinitely lefs f . As the pradice is at 
prefent in Ireland, 25,000 miles of road may be kept in good condition 
by an annual expenditure of 240,0001. And as the length of Ireland, 

* See the ftatiftical furvey of that county. 

•f Among the prefentments at Lent aflizedi 1807, 06 the county of Meath, there are twd 
for keeping 19,68 1 perches, of 61 i miles of road in repair fot eight-pence per perch per an»- 
Bum> which ii loL 1 3). 4d. per mile. If repsured at 68. 9d. ptfr perch every 10 years, which 
is the average charge in the county, the cod would be at the rate of lol. i6s, per anliumy 
or only 28. 8d. more. But eight-pence per perch feems an extravagant charge. Among 
the prefentments of the county of Cork at the laft Lent aflizes, there is one for keeping ib 
fepair x6 miles of road at frxpence per perch, per annum, which is but eight pounds per miJe^ 
If repairedl every 10 years at 59. lod. per perch, which is ^e average charge ki the county, 
tie etpenf^ would be at the rate of 9I. 68, 8d. per annum, or il. 68. 8d. more. Even 
tliis feems too high. A fimilar reduftion of expenfe, however, throughout Ireland, 
would probably fave upwards of 30,0001, a year. 
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from aorth^eaft to foutfa«weft, taken on an average of three different lines, 
is 2z6 Irifli miles, and the breadth, taken on a fiinBar average, 107, the 
Buinber of miles before meatioued, viz. 25,000, would, after allowing la 
in every hundred for windings, give 60 roads, exclufive of turnpike roads, 
running nearly parallel from the north-eafl to the fouth-weft coaft, at no 
greater diftance from each other than two miles, and 1 20 roads int^- 
feding the former, and running nearly parpillel from the fouth-eaft to the 
north-weft coaft, at ^bout three miles diftant from each other. I^ which 
cafe the roads would be, and indeed a£hialiy are, fufficiently numerous. 

About 30 years ago, when Mr. Arthur Young travelled through 
Ireland, he was greatly furprized at the vaft fuperiority of the Irifh 
Foads Over thofe of England. *' For a country,'* fays he, " fo far 
behind us as Ireland, to have got fuddonly fo much the ftart of us in the 
article of roads, is a fpedacle that cannot fail to ftrike the Englifli tra* 
setter exceedingly *.'* ** 1 could trace a jout upon p5q)er as wild as fancy 
could dilate, and every where find beautiful roads without break or hin- 
drance t<> enable me to realize my defign^ t'* 

Since that gentleman vifited Ireland, the roads have become much 
more numerous ; and are, in general, in bettcsr condition. Sandy foils, 
fo frequent in other countries, and which render the roads fo heavy, un« 
left the great expence of paving them be incurred, are nowhere to be 
met with in Ireland, except in a very few places near the coaft. 

In the early part o£ the laft century, the Irifli roads, now for the moft 
pctft in fuch high order, were in a wretched condition, notwithftanding 
the convenience and abundance of naaterials for making and rej>airmg 
them J. . The octupiers of land in each parifli were obliged by law to 
fumi/h, for thefe purpoDes, horfes and carriages for fix days in each week, 
apd the peafants were obliged to lahour .for the fame fpace of dme« 

♦ T^r wl. a. p. 56; t lb. p. 57. 

J Mr. Brown^ in ^ traft on the benefits arifing from navigabk rivers, publiflied in Oub^ 
fio in t^z9, fays, *' the whole inlaivl carriage of the country is performed by fmall feeble 
cattle either in ii^h loads which fcarcely exceed two cwt. or on truckle cars, on which, 
in fuimner time, when the roads are dry and the cattle ftrong, a horfe may diaw about 
feur cwt. ; but ki o^ber CeaioAs U the year, there is iiti}e of no land carriage ; for 
tibife little machines would be fvfaliowe^ up in bad roa^s.'^ He adds, ^ ibut the bufinef$ 
of la04 carnage mu|l be Ipgo^xiedL op.io one .^uaite.r of the ye^r.'' p. 4. 

When 
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When this proved infufficient, the grand juries were empowered to ralfe 
whatever money might afterwards be fomid requifite to complete the work» 
But this compulfory labour, as might have been expected, became gra^ 
dually ineflfeftual ; and the money raifed by the grand juries was very 
frequently mifapplied. On the part of the legiflature very little appears 
to have been done for a vaft many years. In the reign of King William 
III. there was not a fmgle road aft paiTed ; in that of Anne only two : 
and in th?it of George I. none. 

In and before the reign of Queen Anne, it had been cuftomary to 
raife money, for the purpofes before mentioned, at the quarter fefllons, 
as well as at the aflizes ; and the juflices of the peace had the power of 
confirming prefentments. Much money, however, having been raifed 
contrary to law, and much of that which was legally raifed having been 
mifapplied, as the 4 A. c. 6. recites, it was enaded by that ftatute, that 
no prefentment (hould be made by grand-juries for other purpofes than 
were allowed by the laws ; and that every grand juror who fliould prefent 
any money to be raifed fhould fign his name ; and that every judge of 
affize, jufUce of the peace, or fenefchal confirming a prefentment, fhould 
fign his name to the order for confirmation thereof; otherwife the pre* 
fentment to be void; and that no greater fum than 2ol. fhould be 
raifed, at any quarter feffions, except for taking or killing tones, robbers, 
or rapparees. 

A mifufe of the public money, however, (till prevailing, it wasenaded 
by 6 G. L c. 10, that no money fhould be raifed for roads or bridges, 
unlefs two credible perfons fhould fwear that the work was neceifiury ; it 
was alfo enaded^ that the overfeers fhould accoimt on oath. 

In order to guard againfl the eflfeds of an influence, which was likely to 
be more effedually exerted at the quarter feflions than at the affizes, it 
was enacted by the i G. II. c 13, that no money fhould be raifed for 
making or repairing roads, or building bridges, &c. but at the latter ; 
and it was alfo ena&ed that all new roads fhould be 30 feet broad ; and 
that roads to be repaired fhould b^ paved or gravelled to the width of 
12 feet. 

The cuftom of mending the roads by means of compulfory labour, and 
which had prevailed from the reign of James I. havmg become extreme- 
ly inefficacious^ through the negligence and partiality of the overfeers, 
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and the natural reluftance of the perfons compelled to work, or to furnifti 
ihe neceffary carriages and cattle, it was abolilhed by the 33 G. 11. c. 7. By 
this ftatute alfo, the grand juries were empowered to prefent money, on the 
different baronies, for the repair of their refpeftive roads, though fuch 
repair Ihould require a greater fum than rol. : a power which had become 
neceffary, as the money raifed on the different counties had frequently, 
through the influence of perfons exercifmg fubaltem patronage therein, 
been applied to the improvement of certain parts of the coimties., in which 
their eftates or manfions were fituated, to the negleO: of others. By this 
ftatute it was alfo enafted, that old roads fhould be widened to 2 1 feet in 
the clear j that no prefentment fhould be granted for the repair of any 
fuch being' lefs than 21 feet wide; and that no new road fhould be lefs" 
than 30 feet wide, with 14 feet of gravel or flones. ^ 

From the year in which this aft paffed, viz. 1759, the condition of 
the Irifh bye-roads has been .progreffively improving, and their number 
annually increafing. So that at prefent, in proportion to its fize, there 
are few countries which have fo many, and not one perhaps which has fo 
good roads as Ireland. 

By the II & 12 G. III. c. 20. grand juries were empowered to grant 
prefentments for narrow roads through mountainous or unimproved 
parts; and by the 17 & i8 G. IH. c. 22. they were empowered to con- 
traft for keeping roads in repair, and to prefent money for maps and fur- 
veys of -counties. Precautions were alfo tak^n, in thefe and fubfequent 
afts, againfl: the practice of jobbing, which has ever prevailed, in a pecu- 
liar degree, in Ireland j and from which no affembly, authorifed to raife 
money on the fubjed, from the Houfe of Commons to the veflry, has 
been exempt *. 

* Even among the charitable inflitutions the praAice of jobbing has been confpicuous. 
In proof of this affertion, numberlefs fa6ls might -be adduced 5 • one will fufEce for the 
prefent. The cxpenfe per head of maintaining paupers, in the Houfe of Induftry, in 
Dublin, under the old corporation, was 8!. 68. : under the new corporation, appointed iii 
1797, when prorifions had become dearer, the expenfe was only 5I. 4s. iid. the confe- 
QAient annual faving, on 1,718 paiipers, waa 5,247!. is. 2d. which therefore may be con^ 
fidered as the annual amount of diverfified jobbings before the expenditure of tlie grant «^ 
for t*he inftitution in queflion, was properly inquired into. 

*'*'•• F * * ' * The 
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The reader muft here permit a fhort digreffion, for the purpofe of 
making a few heceflary obfervations, conneded rather with this, than any 
other part of the work. 

Several perfons have been in the habit of exclaiming againft the mag-* 
nitude of the fum annually raifed, by grand juries, on the people of Ire- 
land ; and which actually amounts to upwards of four dunes the fum le- 
vied, on the land, no years ago, by lo W. III. c. 3., for the fupport of the 
government. But if a fair comparative view be taken of the conditions 
and interefts of thofe who generally compofe the grand juries, and the 
conditions and interefts of thofe who compofe a higher aifembly, the 
ground of objeding to the prefent extenfive exercife of the powers with 
which the farmer are veiled, will appear to want fufEcient ftrength. The 
mode of their appointment is, no doubt, theoretically much lefs becom« 
ing, with reference to the power of railing money on the fubjed, than 
that of the great conftitutional guardians of the public purfe. But, in 
point of fad, as much perhaps may be urged againft the mode in which 
a majority of the latter are eleded, as againft that of appointing the for- 
mer. And as to the application of the money raifed by thde, thus much 
may be faid in its behalf, that no expenditure of public money has, as 
yet, been ipore ftridly combined with the perfonal or private interefts of 
individuals, than that which is raifed for making and repairing roads and. 
bridges ; and, accordingly^ that no money, granted for public works, has, 
of late, been, upon the whole, more faithfully expended and accounted for. 

The pradice of jobbing, it will, on the one hand, be freely ad- 
mitted, ftill contmues to the fcandal of fome counties ;. but it muft be 
confefTed, on th« other, by thofe who have been made acquainted with 
the cuftoms which were prevalent anteriour to the prefent reign, that that 
infamous pradice is neither near fo ftriking, nor near fo frequent as it 
formerly was. 

In order to gratify individuals, whofe influence may be concerned in 
the appointment of grand juries, money is fometimes raifed for making 
roads and bridges in places but little frequented, except by fuch indivi- 
duals themfelves or their tenants and neighbours. The intereft, how- 
ever, of thefe individuals fecui^s the faithful expenditure of the money 
raifed for tlieir gratification } and excellent nxitds and brieves are in 

confe- 
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confequence made : and, in proceTs of time, as agriculture extends and 
people increafe, become of as great public utility as any others. Pre* 
fentments are likewife often, through miftak/en notions of J friendfliip, 
on the part of grand jurors, granted to country gentlemen who feek them 
with no other view than that of giving profitable employment to their 
. inferiour tenants and labourers ; and if^ho both (hamefully and inconfider* 
ately connive at a hafty and defeftive execution of the public work.' 
But inftances of downright jobbing, or raiher peculation^ fuch as ap- 
plying to private purpofes the money granted for public works, do not, 
to the writer's knowledge, occur ; and if they do, may eafily be dete£ted 
and prevented. 

The intereft indeed of every landlord ftands in dire£t oppofition to fuch 
abominable peculation as this, or to any fort of jobbing. And the land- 
lords of Ireland have, in general, neceffarily become much more vigilant 
with regard to their intereft, as connected, in the articles of bridges and 
roads, with the interefts of their tenants, than when their country was 
a mere land of pafture. Increafed vigilance, however, has become in- 
difpenfably requifite. The fums, aftually levied by prefentments, prefs 
moft heavily upon the farmers ; the intereft therefore of their landlords 
obvioufly and imperioufly requires that fuch fums be faithfully applied, 
and with the fuUeft efie£i:. 

As for the turnpike roads of Ireland, which, by the way, are infinitely 
lefs numerous, in proportion, than thofe of England, they are, for the 
^eater part, ftill inferiour to the others ; but, in confequence of the 
eftablifhment of mail coaches, much better, in general, than they were 
a few years ago. 

When Mr. Young was in Ireland, in the years 1776-7-8-9, he learnt, 
and his information on moft fubjefts is extremely correft, that the money 
annually raifed, by grand juries, for roads, bridges, jails, &c. amounted to 
140,0001., or about 2|d. per Irifli acre. According to the returns pre- 
fented to parliament, it amounted, in the following years, to the annexed 
fums*. 

1803 

• According to the returns prefented to paHiament, there was raifed, by the grand 
juries of the ^counties of Antrim, Carlow, Cork, Down, Kerry, Louth, Tipperary, and 

♦Fa Wicklow, 
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1803. 

1804. .... 

1-805. - . • 

1806. ... 

But thefe fums are under the truth, as no returns- of the money raifedi 
in the counties of Galway, Sligo, and Wexford, in all thfefe *years, 
appear among the others. If 3d. per acre be allowed for the firft, 
6d. for the fecond, and is. for the third, which will be found on exami- 
nation to be a fuitable allowance t> the fum.raifed in the year i8o6» 
will turn out to be 522,8871. i8s. pd. ; and the general average, 
about lojd. per Irifli acre ; or near four tilnes as much as it was 30 
years ago : a ftrong evidence, if others were wanting, of the rapid im* 
provement of Ireland, iince the rights thereof were feafonably and fpirit* 
ediy aiTerted. 

It muft be obferved, however, that the wages of labour have.rilen 
greatly in Ireland, during the laft 30 years ; much more than thiey did 
during the preceding 30 ; and, by the way> more than in England gene* 

" ' ^. 

Wicklow, in 1777, 44,0081.38.9(1. for roads, bndget, &c If thefe eight counties con* 
ftituted one fourth part of Ireland, this would afford ground for compuUng tbat the total 
lum raifed was 176,032!. 150. But as they appear to contain 884,748 acres more than a. 
fourth party the fum raifed fufiiciently eftabiifhes the accuracy of Mr. Young's information* 
Of the former fum 29,397!, 5s. i^d. was raifed for making and repairing roads ; which 
is not far from being proportionate to the fam computed to be aAually applied X» 
that purpole. 

The returns of the money raifed by the grand juries, and tranfmitted.by the fcvera). couq,* 
ty treaforersy antecedently to the year 1 8o6» are fo defe^ve and diflimilar^ that np fatisfac- 
tory dedu6lion can be made from them. The writer has not feen the returns of the four 
years ended with 1806,. in the Commons* Journals ; but has taken them as they appeared 
in the different public newfpapers, among which he obfenwd no variation in the figures. 
In truth it has become a very difficult matter for gentkmen« refiding in Ireland, to obtain 
fuch information refpeding their country, as the Jateft Journals of parliament afford ; the 
greater part of the members leaving thefe documents in London. 

* The fum raifed on the county of Wexford, in i8q2> was 14,284!. i6s. iid., on Gal- 
way 16,265!. 19s. 3d.y and on SligOy in the fummer affizes of 1802, and lent aifizes 18039 
7,202L 17s. 5{d. 

f The fum raifed per acre on the county of Mayo baa been applied to that of Galway ; 
The fum aifed on Rofcommon to Sligo ; and that on Waterfbrd to Wexford. 
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rally fpeaking *, in the fame period of rime, or indeed in any period of 
equal extent, fubfequent to the middle of the 17th century. In feven dif- 
ferent diftrifts, in. the counries, of Cork, Kerry, and Limerick, Mr. Young 
found the average daily wages of labourers, throughout the year, to be 
64d., and thofe of mafons and carpenters is. 54d. The a£lual average 
wages of the former, in thefe three counties, according to returns made 
to the -writer by the Roman Catholic parochial clergy, is near lojd., and 
of the latter, as. 9id.t The average daily wages of labourers, through- 
out all Ireland, Mr. Young found to be 64d. The actual average in 
15 counties, whereof flariftical furveys have been publiflied, appears to 
exceed lod.; and with this rife, that of the wages of countiy-artificers 
has been comjnenfurate; another unequivocal proof of the increased opu- 
lence of Irel^d J. . 

But after making due allowance for this great and well authenti- 
catecf increafe of wages, and for fomeaddkional. demands on the counties 
ftill it appears that the -public works, annually undertaken for the improve- 
ment- of the country, are at prefent twice as numerous or extenfive as they 
were 30 years ago. 

The following' fums are the greateft that were raifed on the feve- 
ral counties, in any one year, within the period of four years, ending with 
1806: 





£. 


/. 


J. 




£. 


/. 


J. 


3d, Antrim 


24>540 
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4tb, Kerry 


16,306 


3 
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3d, Armagh 


17,819. 


19, 





4th, Kildare 


11.318 


3 


7 


2d, Carlow 


6,309 


17 


8i 


2d, Kilkenny 


»5.53» 


2 


S 


4tb, Cavan 


14,495 


17 


3. 


4th, King's County . 


10,969 


2 


8 


4th, Clare 


23,441 


18 


7 


3d, Leitrim 


7*704 


2 


9 


3d, Cork 


48,108 


15 


II 


4th, Limerick 


»i»574 


4 


4 


4th, Donegal- - 


- 25>922 


17 


6 




18,954 


5 


9 


4th, Down. 


21,872 


II 


6 


ift, Longford 


6,843 


10 


4 


I ft, Dublin 


10,369 


8 





2d, Louth 


9>693 


10 


2 


4th, Farmanagh 


7,760 


10 





4th, Mayo 


H»^95 


15 


2 



* The price of labour in England; when Mr. Young made his tour through it, was 78. 6d. 
per week ; ?o years after, he-found it 89. 5d. 

t Sec Appendix, Nos. XIX. XX. XXI. 

X " The liberal reward . of labour/' fays Dr. Adam Smith, «' as it is the neceffary 
effe6l, fo it is the natural fymptom of increaling national wealth." Wealth of Nations, 
vol. u p. 74. 
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3d, Mcath 


25»»39 
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4tb, Tyrone - - 


»9.y«>9 


10 
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3d, Monaghan 


ii»3*8 


10 


8 


3d, Waterford 


i3»770 
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4th, (Jucen's Coiibty 


« 1.738 


z 





3d, Wedmeath • * 


ii>6»7 








ift, Rofcommon 


10,584 


II 
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3d, Wicklow * - 


7*8B9 


^3 


6 


4th, Tipperary 


39.839 


9 


7 











0C> The figures prefixed to the names of the counties denote the year of the period 
in which the greateft f um was raifed. 

In the county of Cork, the fums raifed by the grand jury, in 10 years 
and a haU; ending with fpring aifizes 1807., were as follows, yiz. 
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J. 




jfc 


/. J. 


»79*. 
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«4.39» 


13 
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i8«3- 


- ' 33.959 


10 iij 


»798. 
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- «8»797 
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1804. 


34.655 


13 10 


1799. 
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- ' a3.3<59 
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1805. 


48,108 


15 II 


1800. 
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- «5«68 


6 


9i 


1806. 


43.>«8 


9 


1 801. 


- 


3«.764 


8 







Spring affixes. 




l802. 


fe 


35*994 


a 


8i 


1807. 


26,289 


I 8 



The annual ezpenfes of the police eftablifliment, included in the fore« 
going fum, werQ, in 1797^ at 61. per man, 960L; from that year to iSoij 
at 12L per man, 1920L; afterwards at lol. per man, 1600K 

Of the fum raifed in id months, ended with fpring aiEzes 1807, 
viz. 69,5171. 2s. 5d., the prefentments, on the different baronies, for re- 
pairing and making roads, amounted to 38,4931. 17s. 4d.; which was 
7,4701. i2s. 3d. more than for all other purpofes. In the counties of 
Meath and Weftmeath, the prefentments on the baronies, in the year 
1805, bore a much greater proportion to the county prefentments than 
thofe in Cork. 

If, in all the diff^ent counties, the prefentments for roads bore the 
fame proportion to thofe for all other purpofes as in Cork, there muft 
have been appropriated to the former purpofe, 289,5391. 17s. 6d. out of 
the aggregate fum of 522,8871. 1 8s. 9d. before dated to have been raifed by 
the feveral grand juries in the year 1806; and confequently there might 
have been repaired, at the average rate before mentioned of fix {hillings 
the perch, 2,500 miles of road, after leaving upwards of 1,5001. to each 
county, on an average, for making new roads*. And of courfe, if the 
roads were repaired fo as to laft 10 years, the annual expenditure of the 
fum before mentioned, after a moft ample dedudion for new roads, would 
keep in "repair 25,000 miles of road. 

What 
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What part of the aggregate fum, raifed by the different grand juries, 
is jobbed away, or neghgently expended, it is not eafy to conje&ure* 
That a very confiderable part is fo, may be inferred from what has been 
faid, and will not be denied. Thofe, however, who have witneffed the 
excellent condition of the roads in mod diftrids, in Ireland, will no doubt 
readily lend an ear to the ftrong objections which might be urged againft 
transferring, from the country-gentleman to any other quarter, the power 
of railing mpney, on the land, at leaft for the repair and conftrudion of 
roads and bridges, the goodnefs and durability of which are evidently cp^^ 
ducive to both their intereft and convenience. 
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SECTION ni. 

Climaie.''^Minerals and FoftU.''^FiJheri€s. 

'Ctimaie. T^HOSE who feek for more detailed information, refpefting 
A the climate of Ireland, than can be given in this work, con* 
fiftently with its nature, are referred to Mr. Hamilton's ingenious me- 
moir, on that fubjeft, publiflied among the tranfaftions of the Royal Irifh 
Academy*^ to the obfervations of the celebrated Mr. Kirwan, which 
iire alfo to be found among thefe tranfaftions; and to Dn Rutty 's natu- 
tal hiftory of the county of Dublin, 

Nature, it is true, has not beftowed, on Ireland, a climate fit for the 
x:ulture of the vine, the olive, the lemon, or for that of feveral other of 
thofe articles which conftitute important branches of trade in the more 
fouthem countries of Europe; but (he certainly has not withheld, from 
Ireland, a climate highly favourable to health and longevity, to the la- 
bour of man, and to the production of fuch articles of food as deferve a 
place among the real neceflaries of life. 

In refpeft of mildnefs and equability, qualities of a very advantageous 
nature, the climate of Ireland is furpaffed by very few, if by any other in Eu- 
rope. At a time, when, in confequence of the unreclaimed and uncleared 
ftate of the country, the climate muft neceffarily have been inferiour to 
what it now is, Giraldus Cambrenfis fpoke of it in the following terms: 
** Terra terrarum temperatiffima, nee Gancri calor exaftuans compellit 
ad umbras, nee ad focos Capricomi rigor invitat, aeris amoenitate tempe- 
rieque tempora fere cundla tepefcunt f-" Its general mildnefs, indeed 
is fuch, that, except in the northern counties, the rich paftures, or thofe 
which have been fairly treated, exhibit, in the midft of winter, the mofl 
beautiful verdure imaginable, affording fuftenance to cattle throughout 
the year. The rigours of the winter, which, together with the fcantinefs of 
natural manures, render the beaft-houfe and foddering yard primary objeds 
of the farmer's attention, in other countries, are feldom, and in few parts, 

♦ Vol. vi, f Topog. Hib. c. 25. 
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experienced in Ireland. And accordingly, there is not a country in Eu* 
rope, north of the Alps, where places for the accommodation of cattle are 
fo rarely to be found. To a want of capital among the fanmers this dr- 
cumftance has generally been afcribed ; and to fuch want it is, no doubt, 
in fome degree, afcribable. Had lofs or injury of cattle, however, b6en 
the confequence of their expofure to the weather, it is certain that, in 
a coimtry fo much dependant on pafture as Ireland has been, proper 
places for their reception, during the winter, would have been every 
where made at the expence either of tenant or landlord. A very great 
proportion of the fat cattle fent to Waterford, Limerick, and Cork, are 
never houfed. The cattle flaughtered in the market of Cork in the months 
of February and March, with the exception of thofe fattened at the diftiU 
leries, are, eight out of ten, fattened wholly on grafs. The dairy cows in 
the province of Munfler are never, through downright neceifity, houfed. 
In a part of the county of Kerry the people often leave their potatoes in 
the beds without additional covering during the winter ; and they have been 
known to obtain two crops of com from the fame land within the year •• 

The vigorous growth of sffbutus and myrtle in feveral parta of the fouth 
t)f Ireland, and in elevated fituations, fuffipiently evinces the gteerat-mild- 
nefs of the-winters. 

The intenfe frofts which fo long interrupt the labours of the hufband- 
man, and obftru£t internal navigation in other countries, and the heavy 
fhows which fo long render the roads impaflable, are but rarely and tran- 
fiently experienced in Ireland. During the. latter part of the year i8o5, 
and the early part of 1807, there was only o^e flight fall of IJaow in the 
fouthem parts of the coimty of Cork, while there werfe very heftvy and de- 
ftrudive ones in the fame parallel of latitude in England f. On the 1 ith, 
xath, and 13th of February i8o8, the weather was uncommonly fevere 
throughout the latter, but by no means fo in the former. In England the 
fnow, in many places^ lay feveral feet deep : in the fouth of Ireland none 
fell, except on the tops of the mountains. The winter, however, of 1807, 

♦ Young's Tour, vol, II, p. 127. 

f ** The late fall of fnow has been fo heavy in many diftrids, that the cattle in expofed 
Situations have fuffeied very coniiderably. OFthe great number of (beep in Borough Fen, 
near Stamford^ only 600 could be dug out ; the reft were buried in the fnow. Many men 
and beafts alfo loft their lives. Upwards of tooo iheep wje faid to have periled in Romnev 
Marihoa Wednefday fe'mught." ExtraSfrdm the St. iAnbiV CironiAf Marti loti, 1807. 
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and fpring of 1808 were^ at intervals^ more fevere in Ireland than during 
many years before. 

TTie atmofphere of Ireland is certainly more humid than that of Eng-. 
land ; but^ according to the obfervations which the writer has been in the 
habit of making in both countries^ for feveral years^ the rains are neither 
heavier nor more frequent in the former than in the latter *« It is to be 

obferved 



* The truth of this remark (eems fufScieotlj confirmed by the following comparifon : 
No. I. is the refult of an account of run kept» at the defire of the Dublin fociety^ by Mr* 
Underwood) head gardener in the Botanic garden belonging to that fociety at Glafsneven, 
and tranfcribed from his book by the writer. No. II. is extrafted from different volumes of 
the Tranfa&ions of the Royal Society. 



No. I. 



R A 1 N-Gu AG B at Glafsnev^ near Dublin. j 
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Rain-Gvagbs in different Parts of England. | 
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ohferved too^ that the humidity of the Irifh atmofphere proves by na 
means injurious to the health of the inhatntants: on the contrary, it being 
generally accompanied by an increafed agitation of the air, they enjoy bet-^ 
ter health, during the prevalence of the wet winds which blow from the 
Atlantic ocean, than at other times. 

llie climate of Ireland, confeflfedly as favourable to the produ£don of 
barley and oats as that of England f, has generally been confidered others 
wife with regard to wheat. This, however, with the excq>tion of fome of 
the northern counties, the writer can by no means admits having feen as 
fine wheat produced in gentlemen's demeihes as could reafonably be de« 
fired. 

The true immediate caufes of the acknowledged general inferiority of 
the Irifh to the Englifh wheat, are, inattention, flovenlinefs, and watiit of 
ikill on the part of the Irifh farmere ; and the remote caufe appears to have 
been the granting an equal bounty on fiour of all qualities, without diflincf 
tion, brought to Dubliiu This rendered the millers negligent, and con% 
fequently the farmers. The lower and more numerous clais of the latter 
are feldom fcrupulous with regard to the choice of feed ; they rarely clean 
it fuffidently ; diey never weed their crops ; they prepare thieir land very 
badly, and generally fow too late. The confequenceof all this is, as might 
be expeded, the inferiority alluded to, and which appears to be very great 



Tke following TaUe is taken from the Sutiftical Survey of the Coiinty of * Londonderry. 
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* Londondeny^ it ]#iU be objcrted, is one of the moft nonhtm counties of Ireland* ^| 

t As appeared by the eyideaoe of Aldeman Warre&bcfore the Cpaunutee-on the Scarcity 

•f Provifions in 1800. •.:.,' ' ^* * 
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indeed. Eor^ according to the evidence of Alderman Watfon^ before the 
Brtdfli Parliament in 1 800^ prime Englifh wheats weighing 33 ftones the quar- 
ter^ produce^ of army flour 26ft. lolb.; middle-priced^ weighing 32 ftones^ 
]»xxiu€e8 25ft. lolb. } and bw-priced^ weighing 3 1 ftones four pounds, pro* 
duces 24ft. 6Ib. the average of which is^ as to produce of flour^ 
a5ft. 81b. lo^oz. But according to the evidence of Mr. Jebb (proprietor 
of the Slaine mills), given before the Irilh Parliament, the barrel of wheat, 
in Ireland, weighing 20 ftones, produces no more than from 14} to 15 
ftones of flour, or 14I ftones on an average, which is equal to no «iore 
than 23ft. 81b« 6^oz. the. quarter of 33 ftones. Indeed in the z& 
30 G, III. c. 30. the average produce of flour from the Irifli barrel of 2q 
flx)nes is taken at 134. ftones. Here is a ftriking difplay of inferiority 
on the part of the Irifli wheat, in point of produce of flooir^ 

Fads, however, are not wanting to prove, that, in caies where due at- 
tention has been paid to feed and culture, the Irifli wheat is at leaft equal 
to that of England ; and that the flour obtained from the generality of 
the former, in the event of care on the part of the miller, is not v)ferior 
to Englifli flour. Wheat grown in the demefne of Coolmore, in the fouth- 
em part of the county of Cork, in the year 1 806, was, found by the wri- 
ter, under whofe infpedion it was weighed and ground, to produce . 17ft. 
61b. of flour from the barrel of. 20 ftones ; which is not nxuch inferior. 
to the produce of Dantzic wheat ; the latter being, on an average, ibme- 
thing more than 18 ftones. Wheat of a diflfisrent fort, grown in 1807, 
in the demefiie of Bamahely in the ndghbourhood of Coolmore, was 
found to produce 17ft. 2lbs. And Englifli wheat, fown in 1807, in the 
demefiie of Whitehall, fituated m-the fouth-weftempart of the fame coun* 
ty, and about 30 miles from Coolmore, was found to produce grain fu- 
/perior in quality to the feed j .and the fa£t was acknowledged by an Eng- 
lifli gentleman who gave the latter. Some of the northern baronies of 
^e county of Cork have always been reckoned fuperior to the fouthem 
^es in the quafity of their wheat. And the lands near the bay of Scariff* 
in the county of Clare, and in the barony of upper Ormond in that of Tip- 
perary, which is a central county, are faid to be ftill fuperior to the for- 
mer. The county of Kilkenny too, and others, are knolvn to produce 
excellent wheat when the culture is properly attended to. The writer 
has {^en flour manufadored at the miUs of Shdbae in the county of Meath/ 

St 
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at the mills of Fennoy in tbe county of Cork^ and at Rockmills in the 
feme county^ built by the intelligent and patriotic Mr. Aldworth of New- 
market^ rather with a view to public than private advantage, and- alfo at 
feveral private mills, which might fafely be compared with the fined flour 
manufa£hired in Europe. Indeed it appeared by the evidence of Mr. 
Jebb, that Irifh flour fells ^ well- as Englifli in the WdR: Indies. 

Minerals and Foffils. — ^With regard to thefe, it is, as yet, far from be- 
ing known how highly Ireland may rank among European nations. The 
fucceflive dtfcoveiies of the laft century, and the refults of the occafional 
rdearehes lately made, a£R)rd a fufficient ground for a ftrong perfuafion^ 
that, in addition to the mines and quarries adually open, many of extra- 
ordinary value may, by the application of fuitable qipitals and ikill, be 
rendered eminently auxiliary to the augmentation of the wealdi of Iire& 
land, and raife it ui point of fubterranean riches to a very high. degree of 
eonfpicuity in Europe^ - 

There is not a county in Ireland which does not contain fome valuable 
mineral OP fbflll-; feveral' of them^ it is now afcertained, abound with trea^ 
fures of this fort ; and thefe, for the greater part, are moft happily fitua- 
ted for the exportation of their produds, either in a rude or manufac- 
tured ftate. 

The foUbwing account, drawn- from the ftatiftical- furveys of r/coun^' 
ties, the writings of Dr. Smith, the fpecimens in the mu£aeum of the Dub- 
lin fociety, the communication ofM^. Donald Stewart, itinerant minerald^ 
gifl: of that fociety, and irom ifie information oif others, wilKerve, notwith- 
ftanding its deficiency, to give a fufficient view of the mineal^<ai]j^ foflUs 
of Ireland. - . * : J 

^RMAGR contains lead, pdures of different' oolburs, and various, beauti- 
ful marbles. ri 

Antrim, contain coal an4 gypfu9) iQ abundance, beaji^tifMl cryftjils, peb^: 
bles, and different forts of ochr^.,: .1 u. ' ;; 

Carlow contains granite, talk, maafWf«x^43:yftft|8jj ^fl^figj^i^ . ^ uiiu^ 

G^VAK* coi^twis.^liw leactoR^.jircMaaf , ewfe ^whi:fl?y , Qta(jSB,^iM»?<B.cartfi^: 
-in fft4phW>.coK>er,4Wi?^ L.-i: ;• d ,/:JM.p vh q;/: .; 

Gjlarb contains lead^ copper, iron, coal> and beautiful fpara :1ikig'|hofe 
Qf.DerbyOjttfi..^ .. :.^ , :',,-i. .....;.', •*•,..., j.-i';- -r 

•-'..•: :'»I.'l Gqr£. 
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Cork contains lead, iron> copper, coal, fine flate, eittremely beautiful 
marbles of a great variety of colours, petrifactions, brown and yejlow 
ochres, excellent potter's clay, and amethyfts of great beauty. 

Donegal contains rich lead^ore, inunenfe quantities of different forts of 
clays, coal, filicious fand, manganefe^ iron, beautiful granite, chalce- 
dony, marble refembling that which is called ftatuary marble, and 
gamites. 

Down contains iron, fuUer's-earth, foap-floKve^ rich lead, marbles of dif- 
ferent forts, cryftals, grani^e^ copper, and very fine flate., 

Dublin contains copper, lead, ochres of different colours, potter^s clay,, 
beautiful pebbles, cryftals,* and porphyry. ^ 

FERMANAGH contains rich iron-ore, and coal. 

Galwav contains rich lead, cryftals, pearls, and. marbles of fuperior 
. beauty* 

Kerry contains abundance of rich copper, lead, beautiful marbles of va* 
rious combinations of colours, cobs^t, crydals, pem]% and am^yfts. 

KiLDARfi contain^ marbles of different colours, which bqapr a higtker po^ 
liih than thofe brought from Italy. 

Kilkenny contain^ iron, cpal, ochres, pipe v^ potter's clay^ marbles,, 
(fome of them fingular and beautiful,) granite, and jafpen. 

King's qou^ty contains a filver mine near Edenderry } but not worked 
thefe 40 years. 

Leitrim contains inexbau/Uble flores of nron and coal^ copper, blue,' 
green, yellow^ palered> and crimfbn coloured day^,. fuller V^drth^. 
and gamites. 

I^iMERicK contains iron, copper, lead, coal, and fine flate. . . 

Londonderry contains iron, copper, lead, abundance of cryflals, beau- 
tiful pebbles and petrife^(»ts found near Lough Neagh, granite, and 
handfome marbles. 

LoKpFORDcontains great variety of marbles, ochres, lead, fine flate, ex- 
tremely rich iron-ore, and jafpen 

Louth contains ochres, and fulterVearth. - ^ 

Mkvo contains aijbundance of JhMi-ore^ oehres, gramte, coal, flate f>f 
a fuperior quality, beautiful bikck tuuWe witbodt 'l))eek; and man- 
gaaefe. ^ '•" ...'■.' ^ '-• ■ ''''.". 

Meath contains ochres, and rich and abimdant copperK>re^ ^ 

V /: Monaghan 
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MoNAGHAN contains iran^ lead, manganefe, coal, marble, fulIerVearth 

and antimonf • 
Queen's county contains iron, coal, copper, marblcp ochres, fuller's* 

earth and potter's clay. 
Roscommon contains ochres, coal, iron, and marble exhibiting the 

petrified fkeletons of different animals, and bearing a very high polifh. 
Sx^ioo contains iron, copper, lead, coal, fine clays, talk, filver, and, i» 

abundance near the coaft, a ftone which bears a high polifh, said 

is called ferpent ftone, from figures which it exhibits, refembling the 

fkeletons of thefe animals. 
TiPPEBrARY contains rich and abundant copper and lead miiies, coal, filver, 

plenty of fine flate, clays, and the moft beautiful marbles.. 
Tyrone contains iron, and plenty of good potter's clay.. 
Waterforjd contains copper in abundance, iron, ochres, handfbme peb«> 

bles,^2aid» near the harbour, a moft beautiful green and black. 

marble* 
Westmeath contsufis copper, lead, coal^ and handfome yellow and dove^ 

coloured marbles. 
Wexford cpntali^ lead, copper, iron, m^ble, ochres^ and a blue earth* 
WiCKLow contains cryflals, fulphur, manganefe,' copper in abundance, 

granite *•, l^ad, tin, and feveral 'other metallic fubflances, including 

gold. 
By this accoimt, incomplete as it i^, Ireland appeals to contain the foU 
lowing 30 different forts- of minerals- and fofEls : viz. 



2 Amethyfts... 


2: Gamites^. ^ 


4 Pebbtes. 


1 Antimony., 


7^ Granite.. 


2. Petrifafitions 


15 Coal. 


1 Gypfum.. 


t: Porphyry. 


I Cobalt., 


IQ Iron. 


1:. SiliciouS;fand. 


17 Copper. 


2 Jafper»- 


3 Silver. 


I Chalcedony.: 


16 Leadp 


6 Slate. 


8: Cryftals. 


^ Manganefe*. . 


1. Soap ftcme. . 


9 Clays of various fdrts. 


. 19 Marble. 


y Spars. 


5 Fuller's-earth. 


1.5 Gehres., 


2 Sulphur. 


, 1 Gold. 


2 Pearls, 


2 Talk. - 



* Decayed granite ufed in the manufacture of porcelaiue. . 

The 
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The figures prefixed to the different nunferal6.andfbifils, denote the 
number of counties in which they have been difcovered, according to the 
inGormation obtained by the writer. That feveraL of them are known by 
other perfons to ezift in many more parts of Ireland than here dated, he 
has no doubt. 

The amethyfts mentioned in this account^ and which have beea found 
in abundance near Kerryhead, and in the neighbourhood of the city of 
Cork ^, are^ many of them, very large ; and in luftre and hue tittle infe- 
rior to any others. The pearls are found in Lough Corrib, in the county 
of Galway ; and in the lake of Killamey in that of Kerry. An Irifli pearl, 
weighing 36 carats and valued at 40I., is mentioned by Sir Robert Red- 
ding in the Philofophical Tranfadions. In the county of Donegal there 
was found one piece of chalcedony which weighed feven pounds and a 
•half. The cryftals found in the county of Londonderry weigh from one 
to 12 ounces. The pebbles found near Dungiven, in the fame county, 
are extremely beautiful, great numbers of them are actually on fale in 
Dublin, and in much requefl. - The Lough Neagh, pebbles differing fix>in 
the former, are alfo much fought after. The petrifadions found in that 
Jake, and near a fmall fpring in the neighbourhood of Doneraile, in the 
county of Cork, frequently exhibit a pleafmg affemblage of colours, and 
bear the engraving tool as well as cornelians. The marbles found in the 
counties of Cork, Galway, Mayo, Kilkenny, Kildare, Tipperary, Kerry, 
Longford, Weftmeath, and Waterford, are in general, as before noticed, 
uncommonly beautiful ; many of them exhibit the mbft elegant diverfitj 
of colours ; and fbme of them, in polifh, furpafs the fineft Italian marbles. 
Thofe of the county of Kildare, but particularly the marble found at Bal- 
lyannon, part of the eftate of the writer's much efteemed friend, Mr. Hyde, 
in the coimty of Cork, fully confirm the affertion. Gypfum, fo valuable 
a material in4he hands of the ornamental artift, and perhaps much more 
fo as a manure, is found in great abimdance in the county of Antrim. 
Beautiful cryftals abound in many places. The filicious fand, employed 
in the glafs manufa£lures, is found in great plenty in the Muckiihmoun- 

* The rich amethyft quarry near Cork, owing to what caufe the writer has not been 
fatitfa£torily informed, was Hopped up feveral years ago, when producing thefe ftones in 
abundance ; ai^d has not fince been opened. It has been faid that a cheft of amethyfls, be- 
longing to the proprietor of the quarry, aftually lies in one of the Dublin banks. 

tains 
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tains/ in tile' cauflCy of Donegal^ '^vntlim four niUe^ of Sfaeqpfaavcn, from 
whence it is exported. The flint ftones, ufed in the Stafibrdihire potteries, 
according to the evidence of Mr. Wedgcwoad in 1785^ are brought 
from Ireland : ^ is alfo, according to die evidence of Mn Hutft, the 
kelp which is ufed as a principal ingredient in the £ngliih crown glafs 
iMnufadure. The greater part of the coaft froni Sligo to Galway, a line 
of 156 miles, abounds with it. Its increafed eJcport maybe feen in the 
Table No* 9. in the Appendix. , The flates, mentioned in the foregoing ac* 
count, are moftly equal to the fineft imported from Wales. Thofe in the 
county of Mayo appear to be more approved of j 93 there has lately been 
a confiderable demand for them from England : to which country the 
ochres and manganefe of Mayo have alfo been exported. 

The gold mine at Croghta, in the county of Wicklow, began to attraft 
attention about the year 1795. . According to a calculation made on the 
fubjeft, the fum of io,oool. was paid, at the rate of 3L 15s. per ounce, tpf 
the country people, for the gold which they coUe&ed. Before ^vern- 
ment took poffefSon of the 'mine, there was found one piece of gold 
which waghed a a oimces, and which is believed to he the largeft ever 
found in Europe. From the commencement of the works to June i8oi, 
there were found 599 ounces of gold. That gold, fufficient to repay thfe 
exp^e of the works, will be hereafter found, is what very few people 
are fo fanguine as to exped. But it feems extremely probable, that, ik 
the purfuit of this metal, feveral rich veins of other metals will be dif- 
clofed ; asi there are fufficient indications of them in mc^ parts of the 
neighbourhood. 

The <:c^per ndnei at Cronebane and Ballymurtagh, in the fame county, 

are faid to be aftually very produflive. The copper *mine at Skerries, 

in the county of 'Dublin, is alfo well f|)6ken of. The copper and lead 

mines at Lackamore jxnd Doonally, in the cotmty of Tipperaiy, are ex- 

^treiiiely rich ; as 18 th^ lead mine on the ^ate of Lord Leitrim in the 

-county of Ikniegal } 9^ feveral others of the fame kind. A v«y rich 

vein of copper ore has been difcovered in the county* of Meath, clofe to 

etlie rivet Boyne^ and extending a mile. The valuable copper mini u 

,,Kii^arni^,. in the county of !Kerry, whi^Ii; not along, ago was alpioft d^ 

^Ipajred of; has become, efpeciatly fin(ie:tlioeredion.cf a fteames^inei 

very productive. The vein is from i8 inches to three fwttfaaeki - It 

H yields. 
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yields, as the writer has been ii^rmed, between 50 and 60 tons of 
copper ore per week ; and gives employment to 150 miners. The iiK 
creafed demand for labour, occaiioned by this mine and its attendant works^ 
has raifed the price nearly one (hilling per day, in the neighbourhood of 
Killarney, above the average price in the other parts of the country ; it 
being is. 7|d. in the former, and jid. in the latter. This mine was 
formerly worked by a Briftol company, and then produced about 5qo 
tons annually. 

The following ftatement will fhew the increafed exportation of the fur- 
plufes of lead and cop|>er ore: 



Lead Ore. 
Tons. 

6 



Copper Ore. 

Tons. 

2.344 
6,869* 



Three years, ending 25th March 1783 
Three years, - - - 1793 401 

Three years, ending 5th July 1808 1 929 

Iron, which, if confidered with reference to the effeds of human labour 
and art, will appear not lefs valuable, and certainly is more ufeful than 
any other metal, is found, according to the forgoing account, in 19 coun- 
ties out of 32 i and probably ezifls in more. But a total want of tim- 
ber t> and a defe£Hve fupply of coal in the neighbourhoods of moft of 
tbe places where the iron*{lone and ore abound, render them anally of 
no avail. ^ It is otherwife, however, with fome places. 

At Arigna, for inftance, in the coimty of Leitrim, and province of 
Connaught, both iron-ftone and coal are found in the greateft profufibn. 

Mr. Lawfon, an Englifh miner, fiated in evidence before the Irifh 
Houfe of Commons, that the iron-ftone at Arigna ky^in beds of froQi three 
to twelve fathoms deep ; and that it could be raifed for two fliillings and 
fbcpence the ton, which is five fhilliilgs cheaper than in Cumberland ^ that 
the coal, in the neighbourhood, was better than anj^ in England, and could 
be raifed for three fliiUings and fixpence the ton ; and that it extended 

* Smaller quantities than one xm base been omitted. 

j- There is adkually more timl^r cut down in Montgomeryfliire, in Wales, than in all 
tlhe counties of Ireland put, together.. In t&e year 18051 the writer pbfenred feveral ad- 
^ertifements in the Salopian Journal^ announcing the fide of 7>ioo oaLs, befides a im&h 
greater number of other trees, in di&rciit |ilaces in Montgomeryllure and Slarepi^t blit 
chiefly the farmer. 

^ fix 
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fix iniles in length and five in breadth. He alfo dated that fire-brick day, 
and free-ftone of th^^ beft qualities, were in the neighbourhood ; and that 
a bed of potter's-clay extended there two iniles in length, and one in 
breadth. Mr. Clarke, on the fame occafion, declared that the iron-ore 
was inexhauftible. And our diftinguilhed countryman, Mr. Kirwan, 
whofe opinions on mineralogical fubjefts few will attempt to refute, af- 
firmed that the Arigna iron was better than any iron made from any fpe- 
cies of fingle ore in England. And here it may be proper to obferve, that 
the fituation of Arigna is perhaps the fineft in the world for the eftab- 
lifhment of the different manufaftures of iron. It lies near the fource of 
the noble river Shannon, navigable for the fpace of 1 70 miles ; and which, 
with the aid of its principal tributary navigable rivers, the Inny, the 
Brofna, the Camlin, the Suck and others, with the aid alfo of the grand 
canal, already conduced to it, and that of the royal canal which ap- 
proaches it, might convey the produdUons of the forge and work/hop 
into almoft aft the interior parts of Ireland, and to feveral of its ports. 
It lies alfo in the neighbourhood of the river Bonnet, by which boats 
pafs into Lough Gilly, and thence to the harbour of Sligo j from whence 
the manufactures of Arigna could, in a very fliort time, be tranfported 
to the numerous harbours on the north-weft and north coafts ; to Belfaft 
on the north-eaft, and thence, by the Lagan, into Lough Neagh, fituated 
in the midft of four counties. In Ihort, it is impoffible that any place 
can be more happily circumftanced than Arigna, in refpeft of tranfmitting 
the moft cumberfome manufadlures to home and foreign markets. And 
here it feems alfo proper to obferve, that the counties which abound moft 
in valuable minerals, are fituated on the fea-coaft, and enjoy, in moft 
cafes, the advantage of feveral excellent harbours. Kerry, Donegal, and 
Mayo, are particularly fortunate in this refpeft. 

Fijheries. — Among the different natural advantages which may be em- 
ployed in augmenting the wealth of a nation, a very diftinguiflied place is 
certainly due to the fifheries in the neighbourhood of its Coaft, or in the 
mouths of its harbours and rivers : and, with reference to the important 
article of fubfiftence, its interior filheries are equally worthy of notice. 

In refpedl of thefe, as well as other advailtages, the bounty of the Al- 
mighty to Ireland has been furprifingly great indeed. " Th^.fiihery of 
Ireland," fays Sir William Temple, *^mig^( prove a.nti&e .under wat^, 

H 2 as 
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as rich as any under ground, If it were improved to thofe yaft- advan- 
cages it is capable of *." Mr. Young truly remarks, *' that there is fcarce- 
ly a part of Ireland but what is well fituated for fome fifliery of Gonfe«» 
quence ; and that her coails and innumerable creeks and rivqrs' mouths are 
the refort of vaft fhoals of herrings, cod, ling, hal^e, mackarel, &c. 
which might with proper attention be converted into funds of wealth f.** 
Mn Daniel, in his Rural Sports, fays, ^* the waters of Ireland abound in 
all that can invite an angler to their banks ; p^haps they are better flored, 
and the fifh contained in them of a fize fuperior to thofe foun4 elfewhere 
in the United Kingdom J." 

In the year 1778, there were 383 veffels on the bounty. They caught 
72,99a half barrels of herrings, iio,oj8 hake, 13,680 ling, and 33,538 
cod. In 1779, there were 410 veffels employed; and 156,757 half bar* 
rels of herrings, 274,183 hake, 53,095 ling, and 80,085 cod, were taken§. 
In die year 1780, 130 bounty veffels were at the fifhery^ in l|»ough Swilly. 
They expended, in the cure of fifli, 1,708 tons of £dt, which cured in 
bulk (allowing 30 maize or 15,000 herrings to one ton of fait) 51,240 
maize. In the year 1781, the bounty veffels in the fame Lough were 147 ; 
lalt expended 1,914 tons } maize or barrels cured 57,420. In the lame 
year 117 veffels from Liverpool and the Ifle of Man purchafed for their 
red'herring houfes 49,950 maize of herrings, and paid 12,4871. ios.(| 

From the 14th of December 1782, to the 14th of February 1783, 
there were caught near the Roffes, off the coaft of Don^al, 23,634,000 
herrings, which were fold on the fpot at five {hillings per thoufand ^. 
Mr. Brice, in his report to the Committee on the Iriih Fiftieries, declared 
that as many herrmgs might have been caught off the Roffes in 1782 as 
would have loaded all the fhips in England. He alfo flated that fomr 
men with lines caught 20 dozen of cod and hake in two hours. In the 
year 1 783, there were eniployed in Lough Swilly i ,000 boats with four oars 
and a fldpper each. The red-herring fifliers paid, in one year, 47,000!. ft 

In 1784, the herrings came upon the north-weft coaft about the laft 
week in Jime, and continued imtil about the laft week in September* 

* Mifcellaneout Works, vol. Hi. p. 26. f Tour, voL iu p. a. i86. 

f Vol. ii. p. 144. § Returns to Parliament. 

I liOrd Sheffield's OUm«tJoot on the Trade, Ac. of Ireland, pp. ti8, 119. 

There 
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There was^ for a confiderable part of that time, no other demaiid than 
from the country, and the take was fo very great, and the demand fa 
fmall, that incredible numbers were thrown away ; and, upon an average 
price for a month, they did not exceed lod. per thoufand. They 
were boiled for oil, the price of which was lod. per gallon, and was 
very good for lamps ^l* 

In that year, there were 514 veflels engaged in the Irifli fiihery, giving 
employment to 3,723 men and boyst ; which, by the way, was 457 mon 
than all the fifhermen and boatmen of Irebnd in the yar 1695, Kcord^ 
ing to the accurate account of Captain South, thai on^ of the oommift 
fioners of the Revepue. 

On the night of the 12th of January 1785, the SSih^ off the Rofles 
was fo great that 450 boats were loaded before the mpn^Bg|. 

Since that year, the herring fiihery of Ireland 1^ greatly declined. 
Thefe fifh, however, ftillfrequent its numerous harbours and rivers' mouths, 
in fuffident abundance to fupply the demands of the people in the adjjK^ent 
diihi&8 ; and to fumilh a fmiall fupply for foreign markets ; and their re- 
turn in their fojrmer ihoals may be rationally expeded. In fa£^ (hey re-ap- 
peared and were taken, in great abundance, lait winter off th^ W^fteni 
coaft. The fprtfs (till arrive in prodigious flioals. The writer has (eea 
immenfe quantities of oil obtained from them at EinGjde; and their 
remains employed tn manuring lan4« 

As for the cod, ling, and hake, they are {n as great abundance «8 ef§fi 
The report of Captain Frafer in i&oi, refpediog the fiihery oa ihfi 
Nymph Bank, off the South-^ftem coaft, reprefents it in an extremely fa- 
vourable Hght. He confid^rs it as'fuperior to the fishery on d^e Doggn^ 
Bank §. 

Plaife, fole, haddock, and turbot, abound on many parts of th« coaft. 
Jbl fome of the fmall towns on the weft and fouth-weft coafts^ the laft may 
fraquently be purchafed for two and three fhillings a piece. In the <uty c^ 
Cork, where the Roman CathoUcs are to the Proteftants a$ upwards of 
three to one {|, feated moreover in a very populous diftrid chiefly in^ 
habited by the former, whofe iafts induce a greater demand for fifh than 

^ Lord Sfieffidd't Obfervations, p. 120. f Commons* Journsdt. ^ tbid, 

f Tranf. Dob. Soc. vd. ii. p. ^6^. (j Sec Appendix, No. XVIII. XIX. 
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k the cafe in Protdlant countries, the ordinary price of a good cod-filh. 
Which would fell for at leafl fixpence per pound, or from los. to i2s. in 
England, is only two (hillings ; and the prices of all other fifh are propor- 
tionately low. 

The falmon fifheries of Ireland are, in proportion, infinitely more nu- 
merous and productive than thofe of any other country the natural hiftory 
whereof has fallen into the writer's hands. In various parts of Ireland, 
remote from each other, he has feen from lo to 30 fine falmon taken at 
one drag. Mr. Daniel flates that 1,452 falmon were taken at one drag in 
the river Bann in the year 1780; and 882, in like manner, in the year 
1788 : that the fahnon fifhery there lets for 6,oool., and the eel fifhery 
for I, cool, a year. 

The rivers Shannon, Suir, Blackwater, Boyne, LifFey, Lee, Eame, 
Eiky, Moy, Lackah, Lane, Carra, Feale, the Newport river, that which 
flows from Lough Corrib into the fea, and feveral others aboimd with fal- 
mon, in general of a fuperior quality. The counties of Meath and 
Louth, of Antrim and Londonderry, of Limerick, Sligo, Tipperary and 
Waterford, vie with each other in the quality of their falmon. Thofii 
taken in the river Lee, which :flow9 through Cork, are equally good at all 
feafons. The falmon fifhery on the Blackwater lets for 6ool. a yesu* ; 
:md the different expenfes attendant thereon amount to about 500I. more : 
that of the Boyne lets for 520I. a year : that of the £ame, as Mr. Daniel 
was informed, for 2,oooL ; but as appears in the flatiflical furvey of the 
county of Donegal, for 1,083!. The eel fifhery there lets for 325I., and 
the falmon fifheries in the Newport and Burrifhole rivers, and at Eillery, 
let together for 2 1 6l« 

The general price of the falmon at the Bann is 4d. per pound ; at 
Ballyfhannon in the Eame lefs ; and during the lafl Lent, the Roman Ca- 
tholic miners, employed dt the copper mine near Killamey, paid but 2d* 
per pound, and were amply fupf^ed. About 20 years ago, as the writer 
ranembers, it was fold at the weir in the Awinbuy or CarrigoUne river, 
near which he refided, and which is within feven miles of the populous 
city of Cork, for the fame price ^. 

Befides 

♦ The writer recoUedt that, when quartered m the county of Majo, ia the year 
17799 the troops iUtioned at Balinrobe fupplied themfeWet amply throughout the feaifoii 

with 
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Befides falmon^ the rivers and lakes of Irelsmd contain a vaft abundance 
of various other forts of fiih. The Shannon affords a profufion; immenfe 
pike, bream^ and the gillaroo trout, which is found alfo in much greater 
abundance in Lough Corrib and Lough Maik. Charr is found in Lough 
Eaik and other lakes ; pnd plenty of lamperies in the Bann. Mr. Young, 
fpeaking of the prodigious quantity of fifh in the lakes of the county of 
Weftmeathy tells us, ^^ that a child, with a crooked pb and packthread, 
will catch perch enough in an hour for the family to live upon the whole 
day */' Befides perch, there are bream, tench, treats weighing rolb.^ 
large pike, and fine eels in thefe lakes.. 



with &linon, taken in an ill-conftruded w^ which they. fojrine.d in the river Jlobe, conti- 
guous to their barrack. Salmon was then frequently fold in Sligo and CafUebar for 
one penny per pound. 
• Vol i. p. 67. 
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SECTION IV. 

Ldrut^^Recapitulation* 

LmsI. ^^H£ fubjed of this fectbn appears to have a juft claim to a more 
^ ample eonfideration than any of thofe of the foregoing ones. 
The value of fome of the more important of thofe, fuch, for inftance, 9s 
harbours and rivers, does evidently, in a very great degree, depend, in 
mod cafes, on the nature of this; while its value, though no doubt 
greatly enhanced by the number, fafety, and extent of thefe, is by no 
means abfolutely dependent thereon* Safe and capacious harbours, and 
extenfive navigable rivers, in a bleak, rugged, and barren country, avail 
but little, comparatively fpeaking, in the accumulation of national wealth. 
But as food will always purchafe as much labour as it can maintain on the 
fpot, and as labour is the true fource of wealth, fo a fertile country 
of moderate extent, though inconveniently circumftanced for trafficking 
with other countries, and even labouring, at firft, under conliderable dif- 
advantages with regard to the internal tranfportation of its commodities, 
may yet attain a high degree of opulence. China is furpriiingly populous 
and exceedingly rich; yet its trade with foreign nations is extremely 
trivial for fuch a vaft country, and might, without any fenfible injury, be 
wholly difpenfed with. Its internal communications are, indeed, nume- 
rous in the extreme. It extends through many parallels of latitude, and 
produces a great diverfity of commodities. But the canals and roads for 
which it is fo celebrated, and which muft neceiTarily have conduced in an 
eminent degree to the augmentation of its wealth, were probably rather 
the effect than the caufe of that extenfive and fedulous purfuit of agri- 
culture, which, with the example of their Emperor before them, has ever 
diftinguifhed the people of China ; or, perhaps, as feems mod likely, they 
Were in part the caufe and in part the eljfect thereof. 

By various combinations of circumflances, people may be induced or 
impelled to fettle in a fterile country, advantageoufly fituated for foreign 
trade ; and, by afuccefsful exercife of their mduftry, may there accumulate 

wealthy 
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wealthy and gradually employ its occaficmal redundancies, in rendering 
pnoducrive a confiderable tract of land in the vicinity of their fettlement* 
Such, to a certain degree, was the cafe of Genoa, But the quantity 6f 
productive land, thus obtained, being inadequate to the maintenance of an 
increaOng number of confumers, they muft neceffarily depend on other 
countries for a full fupply of food ; juid part with their acquired riches in 
fHX>portion as that fupply comes dear to their market. The accumulation, 
therefore, o£ wealth, in a country thus circumftanced, muft needs be much- 
more tardy than in a country fevourably fituated for foreign commerce, 
and pofleffing a foil fufBcientiy fertile to ftimifli, with ordinary labour^ the 
requifite fupply of food to its inhabitants. 

The moft natural progrefs of a people, in purfuit of wealth, is, 
wh«i the firft ftage of that progrefe is agriculture ; the fecond home ma- 
nufactures ; and the third foreign commerce ; and fuch prc^refs, as 
experience proves, is infinitely more rapid and more fecure than when 
foreign commerce and manufactures are the primary concerns of an induf- 
trious people, and agriculture is regarded as an inferior expedient for the 
acquifidcn of wealth, and reforted to merely through neceflity. 

That admirable writer, Dr, Adam Smidi, appears to have been duly 
impreflfed with the fuperior vaJue of land, confidered as a fource of wealth. 
His obfervations thereon, as on moft other fubjeds connefted with the 
wealth (rf nations, are juft, luminous, and comprehenfive. ** The land,'* 
fays he, " coi^ftkutes by for the greateft, the moft important and the moft 
durable part of the wealth of every extenfive countiy ••*' " Of all the 
ways in which a capital can be employed, agriculture is by far the moft 
advantageous to fociety f." " When the capital of a country is not fuffi- 
dent for agriculture, manufactures, and foreign commerce, at once ; in 
proportion as a greater (hare of it is employed in the firft, the greater 
will be the quantity of productive labour which it puts in motion within the 
country ; as will likewife be the value which its employment adds to the 
annual produce of the land, and labour of the fociety J." " The capital that 
IB acquired to any country by commerce and manufactures, is a very pre- 
CEUious and undertasn pofleflSbn, till fome part of it has been fecured and 

realized in the cultivation and nnprovement of its lands. A merchant, it* 

—^-^^—^^^-^-^■^—^— ^ ■ — --.... ^ ■ .1111. _ . , ■ ■ 

* Wealth of Nationsi vols. p. 34a. Diib. £d» f Id. p. 362. % Id. p. 364. 
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has been faid very properly, is not neceflarily the citizen of ally particular 
country. It is in a great meafur^ indifferent to him from what place he 
carries on his trade ; and a very trifling difguft will make him remove his 
capital, and together with it all the induftry which it fupports, from one 
country to another. No part of it can be faid to belong to any particular 
country, till it has been fpread, as it were, over the face of that country, 
either in buildings, or in the lafting improvement of lands* No veftige now 
remains of the great wealth faid to have been poiTeffed by the greater part 
of the Hanfe Towns, except in the obfcure hiftories of the 13th and 14th 
.centuries. It is even uncertain where fome of them were fituated, or to 
what towns in Europe the Latin names given to fome of them belong. But 
though the misfortunes of Italy, in the end of the xjth and beginning of 
the 1 6th centuries, greatly diminifhed the commerce and manufadures of 
the cities of Lombardy and Tufcany, thofe countries ftill continue to be 
among the mod populous and beft cultivated in Europe. The civil wars 
in Flanders, and the Spanifh government which fucceeded them, chafed 
away the great commerce of Ghent, Antwerp, and Bruges : but Flanders 
ftill continues to be one of the richeft, beft cultivated, and moft populous 
provinces of Europe. The ordinary revolutions of war and government 
eafily dry up the fources of that wealth which arifes from commerce only.^ 
That which arifes from the more folid imi»^vanents of agriculture is 
much more durable, and cannot be deftroyed but by thofe more violent 
convulfions occafioned by the depredations of hoftile and barbarous na-. 
tions, continued for a century or two together ; fuch as thofe that hap-, 
pened for fome time before and after the fall of the Roman Empire in the 
weftem provinces of Europe.1 '* 

Men, like other animals, will multiply in proportion to their means of 
fubfiftence. Accordingly, in fertile countries, where the bounty of nature 
has not been counteracted by the political reftraints or outrages of man» 
but rather feconded by wholefome and prudent inftitutions and regulations^ 
the moft denfe populations are uniformly found. As men become 
crowded together, their natural and ficdtious wants are muldplied } human 
ingenuity is (harpened ; the various refources of the coimtry are explored ; 
communicadons are opened between its diftant parts ; an extenfive mai^ket 

• Wealth of Nations, voL i. p. 418* 
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for the varied produce of induftry is gradually formed ; labour is mqfe 
fubdivided j and, in proportion as the furplus produce refulting from fuch 
fubdiviiion is increafed, fo muft the general wealth of the fociety. 

If thefe remarks be well-founded, the value of fertile land, or that 
which is capable of being rendered fo, with adequate profit to the under- 
taker, may juftly be confidered as fuperior to that of any other phyfical 
advantage yrhich a country can enjoy, and perhaps, equal to* the united 
value of all others. It is to be obferved, however, that without the means 
of exporting the redundant produce of the land, and without thofe of con- 
veying it expeditioufly and cheaply to diftant parts of the country in which 
it is produced, the mcreafe of national wealth, by the purfuit of agricul- 
ture, muft neceffarily be limited ; and an extenfive coimtry may, at one 
and the lame time, enjoy a fuperabundance of food, and fuffer under a 
fcarcity thereof; one diftridt, favoured by the nature of the feafon, pro- 
ducing more than the confumption of its inhabitants requires, and another, 
injured thereby, producing much lefs. 

A facility of difpofing of a redundancy to advantage naturally induces 
the cultivators of the land to extend their operations, and to turn their 
thoughts to expedients likely to render thefe operations ftill more pro- 
ductive. On the conti'ary, an impoflibility of conveying that redundancy 
to a dfllant market, with a profped of reafonable profit, naturally prompts 
them to fiiit their fupply to the honie demand. But as this demand can 
fcarcely increafe in the fame ratio as the productions of the land may 
be made to increafe, fo, in the way of augmenting national wealth, 
by additional gain to the farmer, additional hire to the labourer, additional 
rent to the landlord, and additional profit to the various clalfes of induftri- 
ous people neceflarily employed by thefe, a great portion of the valuable 
effects of human exertions muft be precluded. 

An acre of land, it is well known, may, by fuperior management, be 
rendered capable of producing three times its ordinary produce of wheat ; 
and confequently, the demand for that article continuing unabated, may be 
rendered three times more valuable to the tenant and the landlord. The 
fubilitution of maize for wheat, provided the demand be equal and conti- 
nuous, renders the land ftill more valuable *$ and the fubftitution of pota- 

* The produce of maize to wheat in France is as 38 to 26. 

^ I 2 toes 
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toesy in fuch e^ent, dill more io*. A much greater number of perfons- 
may be fubfifted by a given portion of land, under potatoes, than under 
any fort of com ^ confequently a grater command of labour is obtained 
by the former than by the latter ; in other words, a greater increaie of 
wealth is eventually effected. And as, by an improved mediod of cultivat- 
ing that vahiable root, an acre may be made to yield three times as much, 
as its ordinary produce, fo the land may be rendered capable of fuftaining^ 
three times as many people, fubfifting on potatoes ; and of courfe be ren* 
dered three times as valuable. The number of people who might be fup- 
ported by the potatoes, produced by a comparatively fmall number of acres,, 
if the culture thereof were carried to. its utmoit perfection, is aftoniOiingly 
great: 100,000 acres, Englifti meafure, would produce more than fuffi^ 
cient for 1,000,000 people t* But it feems perfedly unneceilary to fpeak 
more in detail on this fubject ; it being very generally admitted, that the 
increafe of food, though in fome rich coumries it adually falls ihort of,, 
may yet be made to furpafs, the greatcft probable increafe of people^ 

A facility, then, of difpofmg of fuch poilible furplus of food, is obvioufly 
an advantage of by no means fecondary importance, with reference to an 
adive and profitable purfuit of huibandry, and an ample and uniform 
fupply to home confumers. But when it is confidered that that furplus 
produce, as thofe of the forge and loom, ferve to purchafe fuch raw ma- 
terials as the country may be phyfically incapable of producing ; and alfofuch 
foreign fabricks as may excite a fpirit of manufacturing emulation, and direct 
the induflry of a people into new channels, to the great augmentation of 

* The produce of potatoes to wheat it as zo to X| or rather after making a &ir dedu&ion 
for the watery nature of the former, as about 6 to i, in point of nutriment. A ftone of 
potatoes will lofe about one-twelfth by boiHng. In the neighbourhood of Cork ten gui- 
neas are paid for an £ngli(h acre of land to plant potatoes in ; and thoie who pay it make 
coniiderable profit. For the fame pmpofe two fliilHngs are paid for a fquare perch, Iriih mea- 
fiire, contiguous to the circular road near Dublin ; which ia at the rate of 16I. per Iriih 
acre^ or 9I. xys^ 6l^d^ per Enghfh acre. 

f The average produce of potatoes throughout Ireland is about 50 barrels from the Eng- 
15(h acre. By Mr. Rawfon's mode of culture, however, 196 barrels of the potatoe, called 
the ved-Doied kidney, have been obtained from the Irifli acre, which is equal to 12Z fiom 
the £ttgUih acre. (Statiftical Survey of the County of KiUare.) The writer has kjiQwa 
J9[ tons» or 156 barrels of rather an inferior foil of potatoe^ called Meldrum, obtained from 
one acre, EngliHi meafuie. 

national 
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sadonal wealthy a &cility of difpofing of it will appear to be an advantage of 
primaiy coiifequence« The indigo and cotton cf the weft^n worlds and the 
porcelain and muflins of the eaftem, iiave, in different ways, greajtly coBr 
duced to the increafe of Britiih wealth ; and one-hedf of the valunble and 
neceffary imports of Ireland are returns for the furplus food ihe exports. 

It has already been fufficiently fhewn, in the loregoing fe&iond, that Ire* 
land poffefles, in an eminent degree, the different natiu:al advantages which 
are requifite to the external and internal vent of thofe various fuperflm- 
ties which fucceffively refult from the ino'eafing indoftry of man* ' In this 
fedion, it is propofed to {hew, that the land of Ireland is not coaly compe- 
tent to fuftain an increafing number of thofe by whofe fubdivJd^ labour 
fuch fuperfluities are produced } but alfo to add greatly to the general mafs 
or aggregate of exportable commodities^ and to give immediate and 
eventual employment to millions *. 

Sir William Petty in his Political. Anatomy, publiflied in the year 1673, 
computed that Ireland contained 10,500,000 acres, Irifh plantation mea- 
fure J .whjch, according to the proportion of 121 to 196, the Irifli perch 
being 21 and the Engliih 16^ feet, are equal to 17,008,264 acres English 
«ieafure. Thefe he divided as follows : 

Lakes, rivers, rocks, highways, impaflable^ '"^" Engiiih. 

bogs and fhrubs . - - ^ Moo.ooo or 2,429,75* 

Very coarfe land, commonly called unprofitable, i ,500,000 — 2,429,752 
Good meadow, arable and paflure - 7>5oo^ooo — •. 1 2,148,760 

Dn Beaufort, in his memohr of a map of Ireland, Hates its oontents at 
12,001,200 Irifh plantation acres, which are equal to 19,439,960 Eng- 
liih. Other modes of computing the contents of Ireland, fuch as that 
employed by Dn Grewe, in the cafe of England, would fwell their amount 
for beyond Dr. Beaufort's numbers. I fliall, however, proceed upon the 

• «* La culture dea terres (fays Montefquieuj.devient pour Ics hommes, une immenfe ma- 
aufacture." Z'^ffrit du Loix, torn. iii. c. 14. «< The moil numerous clafs of artificers (foys 
Adam Smith) will feidom, in a large country, make more .than one in fifty, or one in a huiu 
dred of the whole number of &milies contained in it ; but ia fuch large coufttries as France 
and England, the number of people employed in agncuUure, has by fome authc« been wb^ 
puted at a hjdf, by others at a third, and by no author that I know of, at kfs than a fifth 
of the whole inhabitants of a cpuntry.'^ Wealth 4^ Natkm^ voL ii» p. i^t 
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number of acres ftated by him ; which, though probably fliort of the 
truth, many local furveys have proved to be much nearer to it than that 
of Sir William Petty. 

Of the foregoing number of acres, viz. 1994399960, 
The three great lakes. Lough Neagh, Lough Corrib, and 7 ^q^*'q 

Lough Eame comprife -....3 ^S S 

The other lakes may contain about - . - . 150,000 

The river Shannon, about 76,800 

The other rivers, which are numerous in Ireland, about 192,000 

35,000 miles of road of all forts, public and private, at 20 ^ r. 

feet wide, on an average 5 

Towns, fites of houfes, yards, pleafure-gardens, &c, &c, 96,000 

The ten richeft counties may contain of utterly irreclaim- 7 

i_i 1 1 ?• 32,000 

able land 5 

The ten next, in point of fertility . - . . * 96,000 

The twelve pooreft, at 25 fquare miles on an average each 192,000 

Total number of acres, inapplicable to the fuftenance of man 1,185,585 



Acres. 

i,o88,ooa 
^1,024,000 



Of land unreclaimed, and in a comparatively unproductive 
(late, there may be in the counties of Galway and 
Mayo, containing 2,884,196 acres, about 1,700 fquare 
miles, or -^-..*- 

In thofe of Donegal and Kerry, containing 2,140,843 acres, ^ ^ 
about 1,600 fquare miles, or - - - - 3 

In thofe of Clare, Leitrim, and Sligo, containing i ,586,304 1 m q 

acres, x,aoo fquare miles, or - - - "5 

In thofe of Cork, Wicklow, and Waterford, containing ") g 

2,629,315 acres, about 900 fquare nwles, or - 3 * 

Carried over, 3,456,006 

• Itt the Sutiftical Survey of the County of Donegal, it is ftated, that, according to the 
funrey of Mr. Hanlon, the wafte land of that county comprifcB 72 1 ,200 acres. There being, 
however, only 679,5'5o Iri(h acres in the whofle county, according to Dir. Beaufort, who was 
fumifhed with a modem furvey of it, I piefutne that the printer fell into fome error with 
regard to the figures, in the former work. 

Brought 
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Acres. 



Brought forward, 3,456,000 
In thofe of Londonderry, Cavan, Tyrone, »Rofcommon, ■) 

and Down, containing 2,880,714 acres, about 900 > 576,000 
.. fquare miles, or - - - - - - 3 

In thofe of Fermanagh, Antrim, Armagh, King's, and y 

Queen's Counties, containing 2,218,525 acres, about > 384,000 
600 fquare miles, or - - - - - - ) 

And in the remaining 12 counties there may be about? „ 

/r r •! C 384^000 

OQO iquare nules^ or --••-^•^^^ 

Making altogether of unreclaimed, and comparatively un- ? ^ 
productive land - • - * - - - j ^^ ^ 

.Which, being added to that portion of the area of Ireland "^ 

which is inapplicable to the fullenance of man, makes a > 5,985,585 
total of • . J 

Leaving of fertile land - , - . - - - 1 3,454^375 
Or 494,403 acres above two-thirds of the whole j^ or 1,305,615 acres 
more of fertile land than computed by Sir William Petty. And there is 
abimdant reafon for believing that that number, at leaft, has been added 
to the good arable, meadow and pafture of Ireland fince 1672. Indeed if 
we advert to the vaft and well authenticated increafe of peojple in the 
courfe-of the fcdl century *, and to the great augmentation of the quantity 
of provifions of all forts exported, which may be feen in the tables No. IV.^ 
and No, VI., in the Appendix, we fliall feel perfuaded that Sir William 
Petty exaggerated on the fubjeft of the produftive land. 
• It is true that the more numerous claffes, in the Irifli community, fubfift 
chiefly on that fpecies of food which requires for its produflion a much lefs 
quantity of land thaji any other fpecies of food made ufe of in Europe* 
Still, however, the maintenance and exigencies of a population, which ap- 
pears to exceed five millions t, feem to demand rather a greater than a 
fmaller number of acres of produjftive land than that before ftated ; efpe- 
cially as a confiderable deduflion muft be made therefrom on account of 
the land employed in furnifhing the provifions exported ; and a due allow- 

• See No. XVI. XVII. in the Apj>enclix. 

f See Inquiry into the Progrefs and Magnitude of the Population of Ireland. 
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ance made for the comparatively fcanty produce of the remainder, in con- 
fequence of the extremely defedive hufbandry which diftinguvfees the cul- 
jdvatoii« of the Infh foil 

The aftual proportion of fertile to wafte land in Ireland, if the foregobg 
diftribution approximate the truths is nearly the fame as in England in 
1696, according to Mr. Gregory King ; who computed that the heaths^ 
moors, mountains, and barren land of England and Wales comprifed 
10,000^000 acres} tberivers^ lakes, meres, and ponds, 500,000; the 
roads, ways, imid .wafte land,. 500,000 ; the gardens, orchards, church- 
yards^ churches, . and houfes, 1,000,000; the forefts, parks, and com* 
mons, 3^000,000 $ the woods and doppices, 3,600,000 ; and the and>le and 
patture. 5.1^00,000; mall 39,600,000. 

But this proportion, contrary to the opinion of Mr. Arthur Young, who 
however, feldom errs, is very much mferior to the prefent proportion offer- 
tile to wafte land in England. For, according to the ftatement of the Com- 
mittee of Agriculture, which it may be prefumfed was made after tfiligent 
and accurate inquiry, the cultivated land of England and Wales comprifes 
39,027,156 acres, and the unculdvated land only 7,888,777 acres, mak- 
ing together 46,915,933 ; which, it may be obferved by the way, is 
7^915,933 acres more than computed by Mr. iCing. Since the year 1778, 
^hen Mr. Young gave it as his opinion, that there was more wafte land in 
proportion in England than in Ireland, agriculture has, no doubt, been 
greatly extended in the former. From the acceilion of His prefent Majefty 
to the year 1800, no fewer than 2,804,197 acres a^ear to have been in* 
clofed. But fa&s are not wanting to prove that agriciiituxte has been 
extended in Ireland fince that yesu*, in sui unprecedented maiwer *, ap- 
parently much more fo than in England. Admitting, therefore, that the 
ftatement of the Committee was <x>rreQt, dAer the opinion of Mr- Young 
muft be confidered as haftyt, or the cuitivaied land of Ireland muft 
afttiaHy bear an infinitely greater proportion to its uncultivated bnd diaa 
the writer has computed. But that the truth has not been much exceeded^ 
^l the cafe of the uncultivated land, wiH readily be vouched by thofe who 

• Compare T«H« *i«rke<d IV., VI,, in the Appefidix. 

f His account oFthe proportion of wafte land, in fevend of the c o imti e*, » oonfeflM l y 
grounded on the mere accidental opinion of othen. 
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have furveyed the counties of Donegal, Mayo, Kerry, and Galway, with 
much more accuracy than Mr. Yoimg could have done ; and might be 
rlhewn, if neceffary, by the citation of pafiages from the ftatiftical accounts 
of the more improved counties. 

That Ireland furpaffes France, in the proportion of her cultivated land, 
is fufEciently confirmed by the concurrent ftatements of Mr. Young and 
others, who have made the foil of the latter a fubjeft of their refearches. 
Mr. Young's diftribution of the land of France is as follows : viz. 

Acres. 

Arable and Lucerne - - 75,000,000 
Meadows - - - - 4,000,000 
Vines - . - . 5,000,000 

Total of cultivated land - - 84,000,000 



Woods - - - . 19,850,000 
Waftes - . • - 27,150,000 

Total of uncultivated land - - 47,000,000 acres, or upwards of 
one-third of the whole. 

But computations of this fort, induced by the want of adual furveys 
difcriminating accurately between the wafte and fertile land of a country, 
an4 the computations of Sir William Petty and Mr. King are exprefsly in- 
cluded in the remark, are by no means to be implicitly relied on ; being, 
in general, grounded on mere perfonal obfervations, wiiich are extremely 
fallacious j or on local defcriptions and reports, which are often vague and 
incorrect ; or on the confumption of the products of the earth, which, 
even in the rare event of the population being exadly afcertained, cannot 
be accurately difcovered. As to the foregoing diftribution of the land of 
Ireland, the reader has already been apprized of its difclaiming a preteniion 
to ftrict accuracy. The pains however which have been taken to arrive 
at truth, and the information derived from various quarters, have been 
fuch as to enable the writer to fay thus much, at leaft, that it approaches 
fufiiciently near the truth to fortify all reafonings relative to the land of 
jbreland. 

Between the unreclaimed land of Ireland, confifting of mountains and 
bogs, and that of almoft all other countries, there are^ diree eflbnial pcnnts 
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of difFerence defervmg particular attention. A vad proportion of the 
unreclaimed land of other countries is almoft utterly unprodudive^ or 
completely fterile ; a vaft proportion of the unreclaimed land of Ireland is 
undoubtedly the contrary. In other countries, the operation of reclaiming 
requires confiderable fkill ; and in moil inftances is attended with immenfe 
expenfe. In Ireland, where nature is rather to be aflifted than overcome, 
it requires but little ikill ; and the attendant expenfe, if viewed in conjunc- 
tion with the future permanent profit, is fcarcely fuificient to deter the moft 
timid fpeculator. In moft other countries, the natural means of fertilizing 
fuch land as has been prepared by an expenfive procefs for the plough, are 
extremely fcanty : in Ireland they are almoft every where fovmd in the 
greateft abundance and perfedion. It is to be obferved too, that Ireland, 
as before noticed, furpaffes moft other countries in the means of tranfport- 
ing the produce of its foil to diftant parts ; a circumftance eminently fa- 
vourable to the progr^fs of cultivation in wafte and thinly peopled diftrids. 
To this circumftance, and alfo to the abundance of natural Qumures, may 
be afcribed, for inftance, the cultivation of the wafte land in the ndghbour- 
hood of Clew-bay, and that in the coiinty of Sligo ; and to this alfo muft 
hereafter be afcribed the tranfmutation of the extenfive bog of Allen into 
rich pafture« 

In moft of the mountainous diftrids of Ireland, 5000 acres will be found 
to yield more and better food for cattle than 100,000 in many parts of 
Scotland or Wales. The Irifh mountains are entirely different from thofe 
of the couatries juft mentioned. ' Herbage of fome fort; or other grows on 
the very fununits of fome of the loftieft in Ireland ; but in Scotland and 
for the moft part in Wales, cattle ftray firom their pafture as they afcend 
the mountain's brow. The peculiar tendency of the Irifh foil to grafs is 
fuch, that the moimtainous land yields good fuftenance to prodigious droves 
of young cattle. In the fummer of 1805, the writer faw cattle on the 
mountains which lie in the fouth-eaft part of the county of Limerick, in 
fuch good condition, without a fingle exception, as to be almoft fit for the 
flaughter-houfe. In the mountainous barony of Moume, in the county of 
Down, giteat numbers, of horfes are bred. The baxonies of Rpfsclogher 
and D^rumahair, in the county of Leitrim> which are nearly covei*ed with 
mountains, fend forth immenfe droves of young cattle. Flocks of fheep 
find paflwe in the QiountaJiR^us diftrifts of the county of Donegal. The 
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mountains near the fea in the county of Sligo are covered with fheep. In 
the vrild and remote barony of Erris, in the county of Mayo, great .num- 
bers x)f cattle are reared. The mountains of Galway alfo contribute confi- 
derably to the great fair which is held at Ballinafloe^ in that county ^ and 
in which there is annually exhibited for fale, one year with another, at lead 
fourfcore thoufand flieep, and near 10,000 homed cattle *. Thofe of the 
county of Clare fupport confiderable numbers, as does the mountainous 
auid' heathy barony of Duhallow, in the county of Cork. Between the ba- 
ronies of Muikerry and Barrets, in the fame county, there is a great traft 
of bog, on which vaft numbers of cattle are fed in fummer. The moun- 
tain called Slieve Bloom> in the King's county, affords excellent pafture 
tQ young cattle. Young cattle are likewife reared on the mountains of 
the coimty of Kerry in great numbers, where, moreover, a vaft many 
fwiae, according to the report of Mr. Young, are well fattened by the tor- 
mentile root which abounds there f. " On M^Gillicuddy's reeks," fays 
that gentleman, ^^ which is the wildeft and moft defolate region in Kerry, 
(heep are fktened better than on the low-lands {/' Great numbers of cat- 
tle are alfo reared in the mountaiiious parts of the counties of Tipperary and 
Waterford§. 

In fad the mountains of Ireland are the principal nurferies for thofe im** 
menfe herds of bullocks and cows which are fiaittened or fed on the luxuri- 
ant low-lands ; and almoft the only nurferies for thofe which are annually 
exported to England, and of which the number in four years, ending 
5th January 1804, amounted to 106,578, worth, according to the prices 
current in that year, 1,044,4641. The number exported in two years, 
^ding 5th January 1808, was 54,115 ^. 

The bogs of Ireland, which cover a vaft deal more of its furface than 
its mountains, differ exceedingly, according to th^ obfervations ©f Mr* 
Young, from the boggy, moory, and fenny lands of England, with regard 
to £udlity of reclaiming, and ftill more fo in poiiit of fubfequent valu6. 

• Sec table No. 6 in the Appendix. f Vol. ii. p. 87. % Vol. it. p. 1 19^ 

§ In moft parts of Ireland, when the land is negleded, there fprings up an abundance 
of furze (Ulex Europaeus), one acre of which^ as the writer has been credibly informed, 
ii found fufficient, in the weftem part of the county of Cork, to maintain three horfes during 
the winter. • ^ 

f See table No. 6 mthe Appendix. 
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The draining of the latter is often attended vnth enormous expenfe, which 
in very few inftances is the cafe with the former. They are frequently found 
elevated above the level of the circumjacent country, and in general there 
18^ from fome part or other of each, a fuffident declivity to admit of a com- 
plete difcharge of their coUe&ed waters. Some of them are fituated on 
the tops or fides of mountains, and might be rendered perfedly dry and 
fit for cultivation with but very little labour. The great bog of Allen, 
which, in detached mafles, pervades the county of Kildare, the King's and 
~ Queen's counties, andfkirts that ofWeftmeath,and was faid, when Mr. Young 
^ wrote, to contain 300,000 acres, is far above the level of the fea, and 
gives rife to feveral rivers, into which its fbgnant water might be eafily 
conduced, and which might, at little ezpenfe, be employed in improving I 

it. The Rye takes its rife in the bog of Cappagh. From Boyle in the 
county of Rofcommon, to Ballymoate in that of Sligo, there is a great bog 
which was reported, when Mr. Young travelled through it, to contain 
22,400 acres. Of this bog, he fays, ^' nothing would be eafier than to 
draui it, vafl trads of land have fuch a fall that not a drop of water could 
remain :'' and then exclaims, ^' what an immenfe field for improvement *!'* 
Between Killamey and Nedeen, in the county of Kerry, there is a great 
tm6i of mountainous bog, which the fame gentleman faid was the moft im- 
proveable of any he had feen f. In the fame county, between Killamey and 
Caflleifland, there is a vaft bog, which^ he fays, may alfo eafily be im- 
proved, it bemg almoft dry |. The fmaller bogs of Ireland are in general 
at leafl as advantageoufly drcumflanced as thefe. The whole, coUedively 
taken^ conftitute a moft copious fource of future wealth ; being for the 
mofl part convertible into the richeft poffible meadow and pafture. '^ No 
meadows,^' fays Mr. Young, '^ are equal to thofe gained 4>y improving a 
bog ; tbey are of a value which fcarce any other lands rife to §•" 

To reclaim a very confiderable part of the mountains of Ireland, and to 
render many of them almoft as ferdle as the low^lands, ploughing or paring, 
and the fuperindudtion of manure are all that is requisite. ^^ The moun- 
tains in the county of Antrim,'' fays Mr. Young, ^^ confift of exceeding 
good loam^ and fuch as would improve into good meadow ||." The fides 

♦ VoL i. p. 310. t Vol. ii, p. 90. % Vol. ii. p. lai, 

j Vel. ii. part 2. p. 74. || VoL i. p, 210, 
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of feveral mountains in the coonty of Fermanagh are of good dry Kme- 
ftone *. GrcSat tnGts of mountain in the county of Mayo are capable of the 
greateft improrement f. Confiderable tra&s of the mountains near the 
northern boundary of the county of Cork, which a few years ago produc« 
ed nothing but teath, are a£hially covered with com and potatoes, Ind ap« 
pear ahnc^ as fertile as the lowJands. The mountams and bogs in the 
county of Antrim, and in many other jdaces, have undergone the fsone 
change ; as alfo fome of the mountaiis in the county of Waterford. " Al- 
though," fays Mn Young, " the proportion of wafte territory is not, I appre^ 
hend, fo great in Ireland as it is in England, yet are the tra£ld of defert 
mountains and bogs very confiderable. Upon ihefe lands is to he praStifed 
the mq/iprofa(Ale bt^andry in the king's dominions J/' In his Farmer's 
Calendar he alludes to mountain trads in Ireland, containing from 20,000 
to 30,000 acres, of which three-fourths might be irrigated. 

That the remark juft quoted was well founded, there has already been 
afforded fome reafon for believing, when notice was taken of the facility 
tidth which the bogs, compofing the greateft portion of the wafte land of 
Ireland, might be drained. But the circumftances which corroborate it 
completdy, ftill remain to be confid^ed ; namely, the abundance of natu- 
ral manures which are to be found either in or near the greater.part of thofe 
places where their agency' is chiefly required, and the inconfiderable ex- 
pence likely to be incurred by reibrting to them. 

The bog of Ailai, like moft others in Ireland, lies, generally fpeaking, 
on aftratum of Umeftone-gravel, the effefts whereof in fertilizing land are, 
as will prefently be more fuUy noticed, amazingly great. If proportionately 
to the extent of this bog and that of the Bedford level, ftretching through 
the counties of Cainbridge, Norfolk, Lincoln, and Huntingdon, one half, or 
one quarter of the money which was expended on the latter, were appro- 
priated to the draining and manuring of the former, it would fpeedily at- 
tain a place among the more luxuriant paftures of Ireland ; and far furpafs 
the greater part of thofe of which England boafts. The roads through 
this bog are made of Umeftone-gravel, obtained from beneath it; and 
their verges are covered with white clover, the ordinary herbage produc- 
ed by that incomparable manure. In the great bog before noticed, which 
- ^ . - - - I . . . . J - • I 

♦ Vol, i, p. ^77. \ Vol. i. p, 357, X Tour, vol. xi. part j.p. Gg. 
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lies between Boyle and Ballymoate^ there is plenty of limeftone^ and in 
many parts of it, limeftone-gravel *. In another great bog on the borders 
of the county of Longford, both of thefe manures are every where found f. 
In the bogs and mountains of Sligo aUb, limeftone and limeftone-gravel 
abound \. In the moimtains of Fermanagh limeftone is to be had in plen* 
ty §. In the mountainous part of Mayo limeftone-gravel is at hand^. 
Such alfo is the cafe in the boggy parts of Leitrim ||. 

Thus far Mr. Young, The authors of the feventeen different ftatiftical 
furveys, lately publifhed, fpeak of the condition and circumftances of the 
wafte land, wherever found, in the fame terms as that gentleman. In 
that of Londonderry, it is obferved, that the wafte lands are for the greater 
part very reclaimable; that rich marles of different colours are found 
there, as alfo a foft and oily lime, which may be dug with a fpade ; and 
that great quantities of ftiells, excellent manure, are foimd near the coaft, 
and drawn feveral miles up the country. In that of Monaghan it is ob- 
ferved, that the wafte land there is alfo very reclaimable ; that reclaimed 
moor has been raifed from nothing to 5I. per acre rent ; that there is found 
there an incomparable manure called decayed limeftone ; and that there is 
Kmeftone and abundance of marie in the mountains. In that of Mayo it is 
ftated, that the wafte land is every where reclaimable ; limeftone-gravel al- 
moft every where found, and in many places marie. In that of the King's 
county it is obferved, that the bogs have every where a fall ; that lime- 
ftone-gravel abounds ; and that one crop will pay the expence of improv- 
ing with it. In that of Leitrim it is ftated, that limeftone and Ihneftone- 
gravel are every where, as alfo marles of different forts. In ihort, that 
the county abounds with natural manures. 

In that of Donegal it is obferved, that moft of the mountains are improv- 
able, being interfered with limeftone rock 5 that limeftone-gravel is found 
in the mountains, and abounds from Donegal to Killybegs ; and that fhelly 
fand is found in plenty off the coaft. Decompofed limeftone, an in- 
comparable manure, is alfo found in the mountains of Donegal. In that 
of Tyrone it is flated, that the waftes are reclaiming faft by means of lime- 
ftone and gravel. In that of the Queen's county it is afHrmed, that lime- 

♦ Young's Tour, voli i. p. 310. ^ f Ibid. vol. i. p. 298. % ^^^* "^^^^ i- P- 34^' 

f Ibid. vol. i. p. 277. % Ibid. vol. i. p. 344-355« * II I^id* ▼ol- »• P- i^o. 
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ftone and gravel are every where ; and that the fineft meadows are obtain- 
ed from bog. In that of Wick low it is afierted, that at one fide of a hedge 
the land was not worth fixpence an acre, but that at the other it afforded 
pafture to bullocks worth twenty guineas a-piece, .in confequence of being 
improved by limeftone-gravel. In that of Cavan it is obferved, that molt 
parts of the wafte land, efpecially the bogs, are very reclaimable y and yield 
the fweeteft herbage. In that of Sligo an4 others, Mr. Young's obferva* 
tions are moft fully confinsied. 

The expenfe of fertilising bogs and mountains by means of limeftone« 
gravel and marie, and alfo the fubfequent profit, at the time when Mr. 
Yoimg vifited Ireland, appear in a multitude of paiTages in his account of 
his tour. To dtq thefe paf&^es here wo^ld be equally tedious to the 
reader, and unneceflaryj.it being fufficient to refer ^m tQ them, and to 
obferve, that the average expenfe was abput thjl^ty {hillings per acre; being 
in £bme places fo high as three pounds, but in very ix^my fo law as nine- 
teen {hillings ; and that. the rent of the land w:as thereby at leaft quadru- 
pled in all in{lances; in many, raifed from nothing to one pound.; in fome^ 
from fixpence to thirty {hillings, an4 even to forty *.. 

■ I.I ■ , f ■ ■ ,1 I I I I ,. I ■ ■ ■■ - . » M 

♦ The following is an account of the expenfe and profit of reclaiming and improving 
640 acres of heathy mountain in the county of Mayo, enclofed in 64 divifions of 10 acres 
each, drawn up by Mr. Young on the information obtained from lord Altamont: 

Two miles of road ^ 

5760 perches of wall 

40 iron gates 

Sanding with limeftone fand 

Three years' intereft of loooL to. begin with| at 6 per cent. 
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10 farm-houieS| &c. .*...• 500 



X 

Profit by potatoes •» 

Do. by 3 crops of oats - . . • - 

5120 o o 

Deduct 7 years' intereft at 6 per cent, on 3400I. - - 1428 o o 

Neat profit - - . - - . - 3692 o o 

Original expence - - - - - . - 3406 10 o 

Profit - ^ • n * - - 285 IP Q 
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If the average annual value of rough and imcukivated landy jn the year 
1776, be taken fo high as five fliilliogs per acre^ the average expenle ctf 
fertilizing it vrith limeftone-gravel at thkty ^iil)ings, the average increafe of 
annual value at ten fhillings, and the average duration of the efficacy of the 
maniire at fix years, the profit was then 33 1. 6s. 8 d. per cent, during that 
period. But if the annual value of mountain and bog be taken at fijq>ence, 
the rife at twenty fliillings, and the ^penfe at thirty, the profit was 
661. 13 s. 4 d. per cent, for fix years. Well, therefore, might Mr. Young 
affirm, that on die wade lands of Ireland might be pra&ifed the moft pro- 
fitable hulbandry in the king's dominions. 

Smce he wrote, the wages of rural labour, and confequently the ex« 
pence of -Hnproving wafte^land, have kicreafed- greatly; but the value of 
land 4ia6 kicreafed in a -much greater degree*^. The.prefent, therefore, 
leems (HU more alluring than thte paft profped of gain. 

A Ikilful expenditure of nme milli^is of money on the beft circum* 
ibnced parts of the unreclaimed land of Ireland. would, beyond all doubt, 
^tdd, at leaft, three millioos to its permanent rental, and thereby much more 
than compenfate for the-.aanual remittances to abfentees. 

Such an expenditure, moreover, would unqueflionably enable Ireland t(^ 
fupply, moft amply, the growing wants of England, after fatisfying thofe of 
«her own rapidly increafing populatiop. If even the amount of the diBference 
between^the military ^cpenfes of Ireland, in the year ended in March 1794, 
after the war had begun, and thofe in the year ended |n March 1 800, and 
which was no lefs than 3^986,3041. t^ had been thus applied, the laft bene- 
ficial effed at leaft would have refulted therefrom, llie quantity of com, 
of all forts, imported into England, on an average of three years, ended in 
January i799» vf2s 247,000 tons, valued at 2,714,4061. 3s. 4d. Of this 
the com imported annually from Ireland was worth 435,003!. But had 
even one-eighth part of its wafte land been perfeSly reclaimed, though 
even def<^vely managed, as at prefent, the whole fupply required by the 
former, and more too, might eafily have been fumiihed by the latter ; and 



let, on an aTerage, at 15 fhiHings per acre, which is what lord Altamont is clear it the 
lowed pric;^ it can be reckoned at, it .is per annum 480L An income of 4801. is created 
without expence." VoL i. p. 357-S-9. 

* See iheoables marked ig, ao, aa, in the Appendix. 

f See tabl^ marked 14 in the Appendix. 
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the money employed in the put chafe of it would, after fertilizing the land 
of Ireland, have fpeedily flowed back, through different channels, to 
England. Paradoxical as it may be thought by fome, it might be fhewn, 
without much ingenuity, that ^he general wealth of England would be 
ev^itually much lefs diminifhed by purchaiing whatever fupplies of com 
ihe might have occafion for from Ireland, than from foreign countries, 
though file were to pay 30 per cent more to the former than to the 
latter. 

The internal communication of the different parts of Ireland, it is 
true, is as yet very far from being fo perfect as it might be ; the poflible 
produce, however, of at leaft one*eighth of its uncultivated land, might 
a£lually be exported to England, or tranfported at little expenfe from 
one pan of Ireland to another. « 

Hitherto, the valuable and abundant natural manures of Ireland have 
been confidered merely with reference to their efficacy in improving bog 
and mountain. There is, however, another very important refpeft in which 
they remain to be viewed •, namely, the advantage which they afford, by 
their agency in meliorating or recovering fuch lands as have long fince 
ceafed to be in a flate of nature. 

In thofe parts of mod countries which are remote from large towns, 
the cultivation of a farm, owing to a deficiency of good natural manures, 
mud, in general, be proportionate to the ftock of cattle kept thereon. 
But in Ireland, where fuch manures almoft every where abound, the 
dung of cattle is not indifpenfably requifite to the progrefs of agriculture ; 
and accordingly, much lefs attention is paid to its coUedion than is ob« 
fervable in other countries. Labour and ikill alone will render the lands 
of Ireland fertile in the extreme ; but the labour and ikill of man re* 
quire, in moft other countries, an additional agent for producing this 
eSe&. Mr. Young tells us, that on the coaft of Mayo, where fea and other 
manures are in plenty, •* thfe common people let their dimghills accu-* 
mulate till they become fuch a nuifance that they remove their cabins 
tx> get rid of them *." He fays likewife, and the faft is well known^ 
that the dung of the city of Limerick was generally thrown into the river 
Shannon. He alfo took occafion to remark, that, in feveral parts of Ire- 

• Vol. i. p 362. : 

• L land 
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land the fanners burnt their ftraw ; and that a foddering yard was rarelj 
to be feen. 

With the exception of the counties of Wexford, Wicklow, Tyrone and 
Antrim, limeftone is found, in the greateft abundance, in every county 
in Ireland, as is alfo, with the exception of a few counties, that incom-. 
parable manure limeftone-gravel. White, grey and blue marles, of the 
beft quality, are likewife found in moft of the counties, and compenfate, 
in fome of them, efpecially in Wexford, for a deficiency of lime. 

In almoft every page of the account which the experienced farmer and 
diligent inquirer, juft mentioned, has given of his tour in Ireland, the ex- 
traordinary effefts of thefe manures are related. To quote the different 
paffages of which they are the fubjefts, feems quite unneceffaiy. It will 
fuffice to fay, mi his authority, fully confirmed by the teftimony of others, 
that the effefts of limeftone-gravel, when properly managed, in fertilizing 
land, are, in almoft every part of Ireland, very great, in many, aftonifti- 
ingly fo ) and that the worfe the land manured thereby, the greater the 
effeft produced : that it lafts from five to feven years ; and that its effe&a 
are vifible from ten to fifteen : that it is found in the greater part of thofe 
places where its agency is moft requifite; that it kills heath, changes the 
nature of moors, and brings white clover in abimdance on rough lands 
wd bogs : that the three forts of marie, before mentioned, are found either 
under clay, in the river Shannon, or under bogs ; which laft is generally 
the cafe : and that their effefts are, in feveral cafes, not much inferiour to 
thofe of limeftone-gravel. 

Thefe manures were not generally known 20 years before Mr. Young- 
wrote ; nor was the management of them, efpecially the marie, then under- 
ftood, nor is it indeed even at prefent. In the county of Longford, he tells 
us, that neither lime nor marie were ufed, though on the fpot • ; that in the 
King's county, neither lime nor limeftone-gravel were ufed, though both 
were in plenty f; and that in the county of Sligo, where there is an amaz-. 
ing quantity of limeftone, none was burnt for manure J. 

That the Irifli ihould negleft, or be ignorant of the value of thefe 
manures, about the middle of the laft centiuy, or 20 years before 
Mr, Young wrote, can aflford, however, but little matter of furprife j the 



• Vol. i. p. 295. -J Vol i. p. ai9. t Vol, i. p. 331. 
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tillage of Ireland being then, comparatively fpeaking, exceedingly cir« 
cumfcribed. 

• But it is fomewhat furprifing that their mifmanagement of thefe ma- 
nures, and the land which they apply them to, ihould ftill continue. The 
effefts of this mifmanagement, efpecially with refpeft to limeftene-gravel, 
are ftrikingly vifible in every county where it abounds. The foil, in 
very many places, appears to have been confiderably injured, rather than 
benefited by it. After gravelling their land, they fomerimes take 10 or 
1 2 crops of grain off it, without the intervention of a fingle lay crop ; and 
then recur to the operation of gravelling, though on a limeftone-pgravel 
foil. A fliort refpite from ploughing, or the occafional application of 
turf mold, which is generally near at hand, would reftore their exhaufted 
land, and render it as fertile as its fubftratum, limeftone-gravel, uni- 
formly does a bog. 

The fea coafts likewife, from which, by the way, no part of Ireland is 
at a greater diftance than 50 miles, fumilh an inexhauftible fupply of ma- 
nures. Coral fand^ a mailure of fuperiour value, is found on the fouth 
coaft in Balriniore-bay ; on the fouth-weft coaft in Bantry-bay ; on the 
weft coaft in Tralee-bay, Clew-bay, Roundftone-bay, Kalkerran harbour, 
and Galway-bay ; on the north coaft in Mulroy-harbour ; on the eaft coaft 
off Brayhead in the county of Wicklow, and in other places. Shelly 
fand, which nearly equals the coral in effed, is found on the fouth-weft 
coaft in Dunmanus-bay ; on ^the eaft coaft near Birr ifland, in Red-bay, 
and in many other parts of the fame coaft. Sea weeds, fea fand of dif* 
ferent colours, and fea ooze, are found in abundance all round the coaft ; 
and, except the laft, which has lately been found to be a very good ma- 
nure, are every where ufed, with excellent effedfc, by the farmers who live 
within five or fix miles of the coaft. 

The following analyfis of fome of thefe fea manures, was n^ide, a 
few years ago, by a gentleman of jhe city of Cork, converfant in mat* 
ters of this nature : 



Mud from Courtnafherry harbour 
Sand from Ringabella bay 
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Blue fand from Courtnaflierry harbour 
Brown do, do. * 

do. from Oyfter-haven 
Red fand from the ftrand near Clonakihy 
Coral fand from Bantxy bay 

The red fand^ from the neighbourhood of Clonakilty, is found to be dF 
fo very fertilizing a nature, Specially when applied to certain foils, that it 
is carried feveral miles into the interiour of the country, as is the fhelly 
fand, on the coail of Londonderry, at the other extremity of Ireland. The 
writer has feen near 500 horfes affembled at the ilrand where the former 
is found. The expenfe of manuring an acre with coral fand, in the neigh<> 
bourhood of Bantry bay, in which it is dredged up, is but 3 !., as the writer 
was informed on the fpot. The quantity ufed is 80 bags. The good effeds 
of it are experienced for 16 years. 

Befides thefe manures, there is a mari&e production, dredged up in BaU. 
timore bay, which the common people call woolj from its refemblance, 
when dried and prefied, to that article. It is of a dark brown colour, aftd 
appears to be a fpecies of mofs. It was difcovered about two years ago, 
and has been found an excellent manure for potatoes. The quantity 
laid on, is about eight boat loads per acre, ^which coft half a guinea each. 
From 60 to 200 boats are conftantly employed, during the fummer, in 
coUeding it. 

Thus does Ireland appear to poflefs, in the greateft abundance, a vaft 
variety of thofe natural means, whereby the labour and {kill of man may, 
with certain efficacy, be employed in diminiihing the quantity of unpro- 
ductive land ; and in preferving and heightening the fertility of that from 
which his adual fupplies of food are drawn. 

The different difadvantages which the agriculture of Ireland laboured 
imder, throughout the greater part of the laft century, and which fhall be 
noticed in their proper place, had, almoft neceffarily, the effeft of pre- 
venting an accumulation of capital among thofe who, with a view to a 
livelihood, were principally concerned in that purfuit. The wealthier 
occupiers of the land were generally engaged in the bufinefs of pafture ; 

and 
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and the profits thence accruing to them were, for the moft part, expended 
in the purchafe of thofe articles, which the prevailing praftice of excef- 
five hofpitality required ; feldom or never in agricultural projeds. Se- 
veral of the country gentlemen purfiied tillage in their refpeftive demefnes, 
with fome fpiwt and fome fkill, chiefly with the view of fupplying the 
demands of their families ; but few of them extended their views to the 
augmentation of their rentals, by the improvement of the wafte and un- 
produ&ive land which they pofiefied. The families of thofe few who did 
ioy experience, in a high degree, at this day, the peculiarly beneficial refuks 
of the enterprize and induftry of their anceftors. Country gentlemen, 
mdeed, as Adam Smith fomewhere remarks, are the moft tinud of dl 
undertakers. The generality of them in Ireland could not, or at leafl 
thought they could not conveniently abridge their annual expences, in fuch a 
manner as to enable than to colled; a fufficiait capital for carrying into ef- 
fe& extenfive plans of improvetnent ; and many of them were probably 
deterred from adding ta the burdens of their encumbered eftates by 
borrowing money for fuch a purpofe. The tillage of Ireland for home 
fupply, for there was not fufficient encouragement held forth to cultivate 
com for exportation, was chiefly carried on by thofe who engaged in it 
with no other capital than the aid of three or four lufty fons or partners, 
whofe united endeavours were direded, during then: Ihort leafes, to ex* • 
trad from the land as much as the condition in which they found it would 
adiiHt of; and whofe annual profits, hardly earned, after defraymg the tri- 
vial expenfes of their food and clothing, were very rarely fufBcient to qua- 
lify them for any agricukural undertakmg which feemed likely to be at- 
tended with evexi moderate expence. Hence it happened, that the wafte 
land of Ireland, prefenting fuch an immenfe fource of wealth, was left 
almoft negkded until near the clofe of thelaft century. 

The corn-bounties and regulations of 1784, which fhall be difcufled 
at large hereafter, and the fubfequent increafing demand for the pro- 
ducts of the land, have, however, of late, wonderftdly ameliorated the cir- 
cumftances of this clafs of farmers, and thofe of that above them ; and 
have confequently enabled them, in many inftances, in moft parts of Ire> 
land, not only to treat their produdive land with fomewhat greater liber- 
sdity than formerly, but to dired thdr labour to thofe great mines of 
wealth, the bogs and mountains. 

But 
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But ftill the general aim of the Iriih farmer is rather to extrad a capital 
from the land, than to render a capital, previoufly acquired, productive of 
extraordinary annual profit by the inftrumentality of the land. 

This prepofterous mode of proceeding, which originated in neceifity, 
and was continued through habit, muft, however, gradually give way to 
its oppofite. The national induftry of Ireland appears to tend, in a peculiar 
manner, to agricidture, and to thofe trades which profper as it advances* 

Unlefs the Irifli be allured by an extraordinary profped of gain to be- 
take themfelves, with unufual ardour, to any other manufadwe for export, 
except the linen, the probability of their becoming competitors with the peo- 
ple, of Britain, either in the Britifh, or foreign markets, is extremely flight* 
But ftill this tendency of Irifh capital and induftry to agriculture fliould be 
feafonably ftrengthened and confirmed. The interefts of Britain and Ire- 
land will be found to require that it fliould. The intereft of Britain, long 
the vigilant and active deftroyer of every infant manufacture in Ireland, at 
length requires her to become the ssealous encourager of the greateft, the 
moft valuable, and the moft durable manufadure that Ireland or any other 
extenfive country, fimilarly circumftanced, can pofiibly engage in. But of 
this more hereafter. 

To return to fadsc Of the cultivated land of Ireland, comprifing, 
as before ihewn, i3>4549375 acres, or confiderably more than two-thirds 
of its area, a very confiderable portion may vie with the richeft in 
Europe ; and furpafles any of which England can boaft. ^^ Natural fer- 
tility," fays Mr. Young, " acre for acre, over the two kingdoms, is cer- 
tainly in favour of Ireland ♦." The counties of Limerick, Tipperary, 
Clare, Kerry, Cork, Kilkenny, Rofcommon, Sligo, Meath, Armagh, Kil- 
dare, Weftmeath and Galway, contain trads of from looo to 100,000 
acres, which it is difficult to exhauft. Hie following pafTages convey Mr. 
Young's information refpe£ting thofe which fell under his obferva* 
tion : many well known to the writer unavoidably efcaped it. ^^ From 
Elphin towards Kingfton, efpecially near the latter, the foil ranks among 
the fineft I have any where feen. It is dry, found, mellow fandy loam, 
deep and very rich, the herbage excellent!." This tra£k lies with- 
in s^ut four miles of the Boyle river, which Aovrs into the Shannon ; and 
is about 20 miles from the port of Sligo. " A great part of Rofcom- 

• Vol. ii. Part ii. p. 3. f Vol. i. p. 308. 
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men, particularly from Athlone to Boyle, 30 miles long and 10 broad^ 
is (heep ^walk. The foil is lime-ftone. Thefe fheep walks I had heard fo 
much of that I was eager to make my inquiries concerning them ; they 
were, fome years ago, divided into much larger farms than at prefent, 
for there were men who had 20,000 iheep : whereas now 6 or 7,000 i^ 
the greateft flock *, &c." This trad of rich land reaches to the Shan- 
non and runs parallel with it. ^^ The foil about Monknewton is fo good, 
that if ufed ever fo ill it will recover, and there wiU be a good fward !•*' 
This is in the neighbourhood of the navigable river Boyne. ** Upon the 
river Blackwater, there are trads of flat land, in fome places a quarter 
of a mile broad ; the grafs every where remarkably fine. It is the fineft 
fandy loam I have any where feen, of a reddiih brown colour, would 
yield the greateft arable crops in the world, if in tillage ; it is five feet 
deep, and has fuch a principal of adhefion, that it bums into good brick, 
yet it is a perfeS fandj/* ** The rich land reaches from Charleville to Tip- 
perary by Kilfinane, a line of 25 miles, and acrofs from Ardpatrick to 
within four miles of Limerick 16 miles« Bmflf, Kilmallock and Hofpital 
have very good land about them ;- the quantity in the whole conjeftured 
to be loojooo, acres (161,983 Engliflj- m^afure). It is a rich, mellow, 
crumbling, putrid, fandy loam, 18. inches to three feet 'deep,.the colour a 
redififh brown, k is a dry found land, and would do for turnips exceedingly 
well, for carrots, for cabbages, and in a word for every thing. I think, 
upon the whole, it is the richeft foil I ever faw, and fuch as is appUcable 
to every purpofe you can wifli : it will fat the largeft bullock, and at the 
fame time do equalty well for fheep, for tillage, for turnips, for wheat, 
for beans, and in a word for every crop and circumftance of profitable 
hufbandry 5.'* "Towards Clonmel, the whole way through the fame, 
rich vein of red fandy loam I have fo often mentioned ; I examined it 
in ifeveral fields, and found it to be of an extraordinary fertility ().'* This 
trad reaches to the navigable river Suir. ** The Corcafles on the Maag, 
are five mil^ long and two broad down to the Shannon ; the foil is a 
kind of yelk>w and blue clay, of which they make bricks, but there is a 
furface of blue mould. The grafs of them is applied to fattening bul- 



♦ Vol. i. p. 398. t W* P* 49* t Vol. ii. p. 28 

J Id. p. 143. B W.p.i65. 
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locks^ from feven to ^ght cwt. each, and an acre fats one and gives Tome 
winter and fpring food for (heep. When they break this land up, they 
fow firft oats, and get 20 barrels an acre, or 40 common barrels, and do 
not reckon that an extra ctop ; they take 10 or 12 in fucceffion, 
upon one ploughing, till the crops grow poor, and then they fow one 
of horfe beans, which refreflies the land enough to take 10 crops more ; 
the beans are very good */' According to this account the trad in quef- 
tion would yield 256,000 common barrels of oats annually for 12 years 
without manure. ^^ The Curragh bf Kildare is a iheep walk of 2dx>ve 
4,000 Englifh acres, forming a more beautiful lawn than the hand of art 
ever made. Nothing can exceed the extreme foftne{s of the turf, which 
is of a verdure that charms the eye, and is highly fet off by the gentle 
inequality of furface. The foil is a fine dry loam on a fandy bottom f.'^ 
^^ There are trads of fuch incomparable land, on the Earl of King{ton^s 
eftate,in the county of Cork, that I have feen vary little equal to them except 
in Tipperary, Limerick, and Rofcommcm. A deep fHable loam^ moid: 
enough for the fpontaneous growth to fat a bullock, and dry enough to 
be perfedly under command in tillage } if I was to name the charader- 
iftics of an excellent foil, I fliould fay that upon which you may fat an 
ox, and feed off a crop of turnips. By the way, I recoiled little o;* no 
fuch land in England, yet it is not uncommon in Irelandl" This land lies 
about feven miles from the river Blackwater. ^^ There are 20,000 acres 
from Paradife-hill (county of Glare) along the Fergus and Shannon to 
Limerick. Thefe lands are called the Corcajffis. The foil of them is either 
a rich black loam, or a deep rich blue clay. All the higher lands are 
limeftone, or limeftone-gravel. The richnefs of thefe Corcajfes is very 
great. When in tillage they fometimes yield extraordinary crops ; 50 
ftat barrels an acre of bere have been known, fixteen of barley, and from 
ao to 24 of oats are common crops §." " The foil from Caftle Ifland 
to Tralee (12 Englifli miles) is ail a rich limeftone land. About Arar 
bella I went over fome exceeding fine reddifli fandy and gravelly loam^ 
a prodigioufly fine foil{|.'^ ^^ To Ardfat through a continuation of ex- 
-c^ent land and execrable managemait %.** '^ The foil about KiUiain^ 

* Vol. ii. p. 135. f Id. p. 214. X Id. p. 271. 

^ VoLi. p. 407. VoLii. p. I. I Vol. ii. p. 121. f U. p. IS7- 
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(county of Kilkenny) is as fine turnip land as any in the world *." 
^^ Pafs over much light, dry, fandy, gravelly loam, as fine turnip land 
as I ever faw^ but not one cultivated in the country. It is this foil all 
the way firom Athy to Carlow, 12 Engliih miles t-" This trad lies con- 
tiguous to the navigable river Barrow; " Near Sir Capel Molyneux's 
•domain (in the county of Armagh) I obferved one of the fineft red fandy 
loams I have any where feen |.*' This is about eight miles from the fouth 
Bann river, which with die aid of the Newry canal, communicates with 
the fea in Carlingford habour. 

From feveral of the ftatiftical furveys, lately publifhed, confiderable 
information on the fubjed before us may be obtained in addition to the in- 
formation of Mr. Young. In that of the county of Meath, it is ftated.that 
the lands of Diamer in the barony of Fowre are fo very rich that the firil 
10 or 12 crops are quite ufelefs, running to draw, and lodging; that 
50 bullocks of 8 cwt. were fattened on 48 acres of the lands of Skreene j 
and that in the year i8kx>j which was very dry and unfavourable, 76 
cows and two bulls were fupported on 77 acres. In the ftatiftical furvey 
of the county of Londonderry, mention is made of very rich land in the 
neighbourhood of the river Foyle. In that of the King's county, it is 
obferved that the laud, throughout the baronies of Warrehftown, Phil- 
iTpfiown and Kiloourfey b all very rich-r The county, of Lekrim alfo,of 
- whi(^h ar great' poidon- is waft^, is faid to- ccmtain fom^ very ri<rh^ land. 
Tyi'one likewife contauns much very rich land., Sodoes^the Queen's 
cdunty, efpecially ia the barony of Slewmargy. In the fl;atiftical 
furvey of the county;, of Sligo, it is ftated that the land, in an area 
of one huQdred' and forty fquare inil6s (equal to ^t)out: 1^3,920 
acres, Englifh meafure);>and in the neigbourboods of Mercra, Nym|>^eld, 
Ballimote, and Ballintogher) is,^with little variation,^ deepy ridh, and pro- 
dud&ve, fit for every fpecies of tillage, fistttening fheep and the heavfeft 
oxen. In that- of Mayo, it id laid that the fertile land in the barony of 
Gallen wilM>ear two crops of pqtatoes, three of pats, and one of flax, with 
a fingle dreffing of limeftrone-grapveL In that of Armagh alftf IJie 
great general richnefs of the foil of that county is fpoken of. 

To thefe the writer could, if neceflary, add many othar inftances 
of *extral3rdinary fertility, in counties remote from each othei-^ two 

^ * Vol. i. p. 93. . t Id* P* ^^- X ^^* P* *7** 
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or diree \nll fuiSce. On die lands of CoUionre, the eftate of tke Honor- 
^able Admiral Packenham, thirteen good crops o£ oatsiiaYebeen taken in un- 
int^Tupted fucceffion from the fame fidd without manure. On i8 acres 
-of pailure, adjoining Garryhundon, the feat of Sir Richard Butler Bart.» 
r8 bullocks and as many flieep are generally fiittiened within the year* 
And the writer has feen two crops of potatoes and two of wheats all ez«* 
excellent, obtained, without manure, in four years, from the Jame field 
in the demefne of Moorepark, the feat of the Earl of Mou&tcaflid^ in 
the county of Cork* 

In at leftit i8, then, out of 32 counties, th^« are txaoEks of land, which, 
. for the nK)ft part, are not to be furpaded in iwtural fertility by perh9()6 
• any other land in die world. And to an equality 'vrith thefe^ it is certain 
that a vaft proportbn of the remaining bogs m^ht eafily be brought. 

The traveller who haftens through Ireland as moft Britifh tourifts^<^, 

and-behokls its richeft pafture^ ov^ grown with thUlles, fern, ragwort, and 

other weeds, will find it difficult to believe that its foil is much more fertile 

than that of die highly cultivated fields of England. ^^ You muft examiiie 

. into die Irifli foil,'' fays Mr. Toung,^^ before you can believe that acou|i« 

try which has fo beggarly an^appearance, cant be fo rich and fertile*/' 

In jpwa/t of natural fertility, Irekmd is, howeter, greatly fuperior to iliag* 

' land. Tet, owing to an heretofore univerfal want of capital, a» before 

aodced, among the more numerous jdafs of iaimers, in addidoo to habi* 

taal negligence and fupinenefe on the part of many, lyid a lamenHkble defi<- 

- dtitey of agricultural knowledge on that of others, the^prodtt£b qf Ii!e)aiid, 

r- wbidk ought oncpeftiomd^ly to be ta thofe of England as at teaft 6 to 5, 

r «rea8 4 to 5 only* ' In other words^ the former ought to pct)duc» at 1^ 

/ope half more than it a^^ually doesf. The average produce: of. ^^^t, 

belief, and oatg in England, according to the iofonnatioii obtaii^ ^by 

-p Mr« Toia{^, IB the cduife of his nortfaiem and eaftem tours, was ,1,94 p^ks 

3 per acre} thatf of Ireland, as appears m his account of hi? tour^.j^y 

-' it^i^. ' Moreover a very confKkrabte pait of the arvkble hmd of Ir^d, 

rlHOkUb perbapa Ihan one^tenth^.is, by a long indvim^iis J^e^p^^ 

' ■■ I I I— ^M^^M^— . H I. 11 ■ . J I, ^ . . I »■ , , J , , ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■I t. . ^ I a < ^ , . 

♦ V<iL IL p. 147. 
7 t The exfteiteentt «f:Mr. Bttkiiifoii ftew vtliattlierfvoduce of ia»i.had:smfhtmom 
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of grsdn crops, \i^thout maaure, annually reduced almoft to a ftate of fteri*i 
Uly, from which, howevef , it recovers in about two or three years *, and 



IS 



* It generally happens, efpedaOf in the fouthern parts of Ireland, that fend thus ex- 
haufted alid abandoned, throws up fpontaneoufly, about the third year, a profiiiioR of white 
clover and trefoil, likewife red clover, w3d vetch, and feveral of the more valuable 
graiTes in the fubjoined lift. 

This lift of the indigenous or w3d graffes of Ireland was drawn up for the writer 
by Mr. John White, under-gar<lener in the botanic garden belonging to the Dublin fo- 
ciety at Ghfsneven. He is aAudfy prepariag for the prels an ample fyftematio amnge- 
ment of them, widi their names in Irifli, the principal places where they abound, a&d ev0ry 
requifite iHuftration of them. 



Antbyllas 


Kidney Fetch. 


Vulneraria 


conunon. 


Orahu 


Biiter Fetch. 


Tuberofus 


tttberofe. 


Lathyms 


Fetchling. 


Prateniis 


meadow. 


Ficia 


vetch. 


Sylvatica 


wood. 


Cracca 


tufted. 


Sativa 


common* 


Sepium 


bufli. 


Trifolium 


trefinL 


Officinale 


melilot. 


Omithopodeoides 


birds-foot. 


Repens 


creeping. 


Pratenfe 


bed-clover. 


Medium 


cow-grafs. 


Mantimum 


fea. 


^Arvenfe 


liares4bot. 


Scabnun 


rough. 


Glomeratum 


round-headed. 


Fragiferum 


flrawberry. 


Agranum 


hop. 


Pkocumbens 


procumbent* 


Filiferme 


leaft. 


Lotus 


Birds-foot trtfmh 


dttmiculacut 


common. 


Vaiofin 


- hairy. 


CbiCOTVM 


Succory. 


Ifitybua - 


common. 



PoteriuM 


Bumtt. 


Sanguiforba 


conunon. 


AcUUea 


milefM. 


Millefolium 


common yarrow. > 


Plantago 


Plautmn. 


Lanceolata 


rib-grafs. 


ArUhoxanthum 


Spring-grafs. 


Odoratum 


fwcet-fcented. 


£rw^ifru9n 


CottoH-grafs. 


Vaginatum. 


(heathed. 


Polyftachion 


common. 


Anguftifolium 


narrow*leaved. 


Nardue 


Mat-grafi, 


Strida 


upright. 


Pbalaru 


Canary'grafs. 


Arenana 


fand. 


Pamcum 


Pamc'grafi, 


Sanguinale 


cocks-foot. 


Phkum 


^Cats-tuii-grafi. 


Pratenfe 


meadow. 


Alpinum 


alpine* 


Rodofum 


knotted. 


MiVtum 


MtUet-grafs. 


Effufum 


conunon. 


Alopecurus 


Fox-tiul^rafu 


Pratenfis 


meadow. 


Geneculatus 


knee-bent. 


Agrofiu 


bent-grafs. 


Canina 


Dfown. 


Stolonifera 


creeping. 


B 


Maritima 
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is fucceeded in the dafs of unproduQive land by an equal portion fittiilarfy 
deteriorated. Such treatment would certainly render a vaft proportion of 

the 



Mantinut 


fea. 


Hefpida 


fine. 


Pumila 


dwarf. 


Minima 


leaft. 


jirla 


HMT'graf^ 


Aqnatica 


water. 


Criftata 


crefted. 


Cacfpitofa 


turfjr. 


Flcxuo{a 


zig-zag. 


Precox 


early. 


Caryophillea 


mvcry. 


Mdua 


"Melu^rafu 


Uniflora 


one-flowerei. 


Caerulea 


purple. 


Poa 


Meadow-^rq/i , 


Aquatica 


water. 


Alpina 


alpine. 


Trivialis 


K»ugh-flalked. 


Anguftifolia 


narrow-leaved. 


Pratenfis 


fmooth-ftalked. 


Annua 


annual. 


Maritinia 


fea, or falt-marih. 


Rigid* 


rigid. 


Comprefla 


flat-llalked. 


Nemoralis. 


wood. 


Diftant 


loofe-flowered. 


Sri%a 


Quaking-grafi* 


Media 


middle. 


Daayiis 


Cochrfoot-grafi. 


Glomerata 


cofn'ttK>n. 


Cynofuruf 


DogS'tail-grafs. 


Criftatus 


crefted. 


Fejbua 


Fffcue-grafs 


Bromoides 


barren.' 


Ovina 


fheep't. 


yivipara 


viviparott*. 


Rubnt 


red. 


Duriufcula 


hard. 



Dumeterum 


wood. 


Decumbeas 


decumbent 


Elatior 


tall. 


Cahunaria 


reed4ike«> 


Fratenfu' 


meadow. 


FlttiUns 


float. 


L<rfiacea 


darnel-like. * 


Bromus 


Bromcgrafs. 


Seculinus 


rye-like. 


Molli^ 


foft. 


Eredus 


upright. 


Afper 


hairy. . 


Sterilis 


barren. 


Arvenfis 


field. 


Sylyatictts 


flender-wood. 


Pinnatus 


winged. 


Giganteus 


gigantic. 


jiveua 


Qat'graff. 


Elatior 


tall. 


Pubeicent 


downy. 


Flavefcens 


yellow. 


Pratenfu 


meadow. 


Arundo 


Reed'grafj, 


Phragmetis 


common. 


Colorata ,, 


canary. 


Arenaria 


fea. 


Lottum 


DartuUgrafi* 


Perenne 


perennial. 


Tcnue 


flender. 


Temulentum 


annual. 




corn. 


RonioUJa 


Hard-grafi. 


Incurvata 


fea. 


Efym$ti 


Linu'-grafs* 


Caninut 


bearded^ or dqg'a. 


mrdeum 


Barky-grafi. 


Marinum . 


walL 


Pratenfe 


meadow.. 




Maritimum 
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the land of England altogether ufelefs, for at leaft twice the time that 
the abufed land of Ireland is prevented from yielding fuftenance to man or 
bead. 

In refpcd then of that paramount article, foil, as well as all the other 
phyfical advantages which facilitate the augmentation of national wealth, ^ 
Ireland may be truly faid to hold a moft diltinguiflied place among Euro- 
pean countries. Were human induftry and (kill perfeveringly dire£ted to 
the foil of Ireland, it might eventually be rendered, by the conftant aid 
of an inexhauftible fupply of the very bed natural manures of various na- 
tures, perhaps little, if at all, inferiour to that of Italy. And furely Ire- 
land would then, upon the whole, be much more faithfully defcribed in 
the words of Pliny, appofitely quoted by Dr. Beaufort, as a motto to his 
memoir, than that country which the patriotifm of the Roman naturalift 



Maritimum 


iea. ' 


Triticum 


Wheat grafi. >t 


Junceum 


rufh-like. 


Repcna 


couch or creeping 


Loliaceum 


dwarf. 



HoUtu Loftgrafe, 

Mollis long-awned. 

Lanatus (hort-awned 



Thcfe graffes are indigenous in England alfo. But this difference between the two 
countries is to be remarked, that, with the exception of the meadow fox-tail, ( Alopecurus 
Pratenfis,) the foil of Ireland, generally fpeaking, throws up fpontaneoufly the more 
valuable of thefe graffes in the greateft profufion. The contrary of which is generally the 
cafe in England. 

The following efculent plants, among various others, alfo grow wild in Ireland : 
-Crambe Mnritima fea-cale. Beta Marttima fea-beet. 

Cienof odium bonus Henricus wild fpipage. 

Likewife the following flirubs : 
jirhutuj 
Juniperuj 

Communis common. 

Montana mountain. 

* The common Torment!! {Tormentlffa ereSa) is found in great abundance in the moun* 
tainous diftrids . of Ireland. It s ufed as a f^bftitute for oak. bark in tanning. 

The grafs-leaved Acorwj or Chinefe fweet-grafs, which is highly valued in CWna,. 
grows wild oa the mountains above Caftkwel an> in the county of Down* 
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prompted him to eulogize : " Situ ac falubritate coeli atque temperie, ac- 
ceffu cundarum gentium facili, littoribus portuofis, aquarum copia, mon- 
tium articulis, ferorum animaUum iimocentia, pabuli ubertate : quicquid 
eft quo carere vita non debeat, nufquam eft praeftantius ; frugeSj^ vellera^ 
lina, juvenci *." 

That Ireland greatly furpaffes her fiftcr-country England, in the aggre- 
gate of the endowments of nature^s abundantly obvious. And it may fairly 
be queftioned whether the latter, aftually abounding in wealth beyond 
any other country in Europe, can boaft of any one natural advantage which 
the former does not poffefs in afuperiour degree. 

Recapitulation. — ^With a fituation, then, fo eminently favourable to fo- 
reign commerce ; with a coaft fo free from danger, and every where pre- 
senting fafer and more capacious harbours and bays than are to be found 
in any other country, of equal extent, in the world ; with fo many noble ri* 
vers flowing through the land, in all 'direfUons, through the richeft parts 
of if, through as fertile dift rifts as any in Europe, through diftrids of un- 
rivalled fertility, and terminating in harbours calculated not only by lo- 
cality, but by every other requifite, for the profecution of the moft exten- 
five traffick with every other nation under the canopy of Heaven j with 
fuch vaft advantages in refpeft of artificial navigations ; with Aich unequalled 
means of bringing all. parts of the country, as it were, into con tad one 
with another,and afifording to each the varied markets of all the reft j with ' 
a climate fo far removed from the extremes of heat and cold, as to permit 
the unhQufed labourer to purfue his occupation, without danger or obftruc- 
don, throughout the year, and to infure an almoft perpetual verdure to 
the paftures ; with fuch an abundant fupply of thofe minerals and foflils 
which are moft neceflary to the well-being of man, and on which human 
labour and ingenuity may be exerted with the fuUeft effed: ; with fuch pro- 
ductive fiiheries, both off the coafts and in the rivers and lakes \ with a 
foil fo luxuriant and inexhauftible in many places^ fo fertile in moft, and 
fo capable in all others, of being rendered at a trifling expenfe, highly and 
permanently profitable ; with a fingUlar afTemblage of all the various requi- 
fites for becoming the great emporium of the commercial world, the theatre 



* Nat. Hift, L 37. 
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of induflry and arts, the granary of the weft of Europe, and the fuc- 
cefsful rival of all other countries, ancient or modem, in commercial opu- 
lence and national ftrength ; how has it happened that Ireland was not 
long fince what the fagacious fir William Temple affirmed fhe pnight be- 
come, ** one of the richeft countries in Europe ?'* How has it happened 
that fhe did^iiot long fince make what he affirmed fhe was capable of mak- 
ing, ** a mighty increafe of fbrength and revenue to the crown of England ?** 
How did it happen that this fair ifland, fo profufely gifted with all the more 
valuable boons of nature, continued until near the clofe of the lafl century, 
in a ftate of comparative obfciuity and national poverty ? How did it hap- 
pen that a fpirit of induflry, and a fpirit of commercial enterprize, became 
completely extinguifhed among the adive, quick-fighted, and adventurous 
people of Ireland ? The folution of thefe queflions is far from being either 
difficult or uninterefling. It will conflitute the following part. 
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PART IL 

*OF THE CAUSES WHICH FRUSTRATED THE NATURAL ADVANTAOIi 

OF IRELAND. 



SECTION I. 

RefpeStive political Conditions of Britain and Ireland. 

TIE eatifes which operated, until near the clofe of the laft century, in 
Venderinjg almoft ibortive the Various and eminent advantages ob- 
vidufly poffeffed by Ireland, are to be difcovered, partly among the afts 
<>f the Britifli legiflature, and partly among thofe of the fubordinate legif- 

lature of Ireland. 

* 

From the Reftoration, but efpecially from the Revolution, to a very recent 
period, the conduft of the former towards Ireland, with reference to trade, 
appears to have been invariably governed by the illiberal fuggeftions, 
the deceptions reprefentations, the felfifh remonftrances and importimi- 
tiesof merchants; by an ill-judged eventual folidtude for the exclufive 
commercial advancement of Britain ; and it, may perhaps be added, by a 
falfe perfuafion of the expediency of keeping Ireland in a ftate of debili- 
tation, in order to her being the more eafily managed. ** The objeft of 
that fpedes of policy which the Britifh government had exercifed towards 
Ireland, (faid Mr. Pitt, in his fpeech on the commercial propoiitions in 
the year 1785,) had been to debar her from the enjoyment and ufe of her 
own refources, and to make her completely fubfervient to the interefts 
and opulence of Britain.'* 

On the other hand, the legiflature of Ireland, from the latter epochs 
however the general tenor of its conduft might have been occafionally 
qualified by the fpirited refiftance of a few intelligent and patriotic indi- 
viduals, appears to have aded as if bound alike by duty and intereft to 
fecond the deftruftive views of the government of Britain. 

N Nor , 
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Nor does the conduQ: of either, if duly examined, afford much ground 
for furprife. 

During the earlier ftages of fuccelsful commerce, a mere mercantile 
fpirit, and its infeparable concomitant commercial jealoufy, are likely 
to have extenfive influence on the public mind in every country : and the 
varying exigencies of a commercial and belligerent nation, fuch as Britain^ 
are extreiyiely unfavourable to its extindion. 

From the Reftoration to the Revolution, the commerce of England was 
greatly extended. The attention of the Englifh, during that period, was 
much more direded to trade, than it had ever been during any former 
one. A mercantile fpirit began to prevail ; and foon acquired effective in- 
fluence over the decifions of the legiflature. The nation throve in an un- 
precedented manner. The fubferviency of the legiflature to the fetfiih 
views of merchants increafed ; and was inculcated, rather than reprobated^ 
by the party and popular writers of the day. Every raanufafture that was 
eilabliflied, every channel of commerce that was opened, and every exclaflon 
that was fuggefted by Britifli manufaftures, for the purpofe of obtainipg 
a monopoly in the home maii^et, and throughout the Bfitiih dominions, 
was as ftrenuoufly fuppotted either by the pamphlets or fpeeches of thofe 
who aimed at a charafter for patriotifm, as if the welfare of the nation 
depended altogether on the particular manufacture, trade, of excltifidi) 
which interefted individuals had obtruded on the confideratioxi of the 
public* Whatever oppofition this fpirit experienced, in its progre&^ 
from a few difinterefted and deep-thinking men, was fpeedily overcome^ 
and bi'ought into difrepute with the nation at large. The opinions of 
felfiih merchants over-ruled the liberal ones of other orders of men.— 
*• "The fupcriority," fays Adam Smith, *' of merchants and mafter-ma- 
iiufadurers over the country gentleman is not fo much in their knowledge 
of the |>ublic mtereft, as in their having a better knowledge of their own 
intereft than he has of his. It is by this fuperior knowledge of their Own 
iiltereft that they have frequwitly impofed upon his gefierolity, and per- 
fuaded him to give up both his own intereil and that of the public, froni 
a^v^ fimple but honeft conviction, that their intereft and not his was the 
intereft of the public ♦." 

♦ Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 258. 
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Even after this incomparable writer had diffufed his liberal and en* 
lightened notions, and led the Britifh public and Europe to a more inti- 
mate knowledge of the true principles of trade, than had before been at- 
tained, this mercantile fpirit continued to preferve its influence. He boldly 
and wifely, but with little eiflfe^, advifed his countrymen to beware of 
an implicit reliance on the propofals of merchants and mafter-manufac- 
turers. " The propofal," fays he, " of any new law or regulation of 
of commerce which comes from this order, ought always to Ije liftened to 
with great precaution, and ought never to be adopted till after havi^ig 
been long and carefully examined, not only with the moft fcrupulous, 
but the mail fufpicious attention. It comes from an order of men, 
whofe intereft is never ftadly the fame with that of the public, who 
have generally an interefl to deceive and opprefs the public, and 
who accordingly have, on many occafions, both deceived and op- 
preiFed it*." His notions, it is true, appear to have made a due 
impreffion on the Britifh miniftry in 1784; but the modifications, and 
indeed effential alteration, which the Irilh commercial propofitions under- 
went, amounted to a fufEcient evidence of the ftill prevailing influence 
of the fpirit in queflion over the Britifh legiflature. The people of Bri- 
tain were taught to believe, and did believe, that if thefe propofitions re- 
ceived the fandion of parliament, in their original flate, Ireland would 
become the emporium of the commodities of the Wefl, would underfell 
England every where, would attrafl: Britifh capitals, Britifh merchants, 
and Britifh manufadures ; and, in (hort, would ultimately prove the 
ruin of Britain. Yet when Ireland was, by other means, placed in the 
enjoyment of the advantages which thefe propofitions held forth, none 
of the lamentable eflfefts predidted by the apprehenfive avarice of trader$ 
enfued. On the contrary, the gains of England have been greater, and 
and her commercial dealings with Ireland much more extenfive fince, 
than before. The quantities of thofe different Britifh manufaftures, 
about which fuch flrong apprehenfions were entertained, now annually 
purchafed by Ireland, are, colledtively, near four times greater than 
during the feafon of apprehenfion ; and the foreign merchandize ex- 
ported from Ireland is flill a mere trifle ; being to her produce and ma- 
nufaftures exported, as not more than 1 to 67 1* 

* Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p, 259. f See Tables marked No. IX. XI. XII. in the 
Appendix. 
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It was long and generally received as 'a truth, among mercantile na- 
tions, and indeed, whatever maybe the fentiments of individuals, appears 
to be fo at prefent, that the commercial wealth of one country may be 
augmented by a diminution of that of another ; yet there are few truths 
better eftablifhed than the converfe of the propofition. The excellent 
writer laft quoted fets this matter in a clear light, on more occafions than . 
one. ** The wealth of a neighbouring nation," fays he, " though dan* 
gerous in war and politics, is certainly advantageous in trade. In a ftate 
of hoflility it may enable our enemies to maintain fleets and armies fu<- 
perior to our own ; but in a ftate of peace and commerce it muft like* 
wife enable them to exchange with us to a greater value, and to afford a 
better market, either for the immediate produo§of our own induftry, or 
for whatever is purchafed with that produce. As a rich man is likely to 
be a better cuftomer to the induftrious people in his neighbourhood than - 
a poor, fo is likewife a rich nation. A rich man indeed, who is himfelf a 
manufafhirer, is a very dangerous neighbour- to all thofe who deal in the 
fame way. All the reft of the neighbourhpod, however, by far the 
greateft number, profit by the good market which his expenfe affords 
ihem. They even profit by his underfelling the poorer workmen who 
deal in the fame way with him. The manufetfturers of a rich nation, 
in the fame manner, may no doubt be very dangerous rivals to thofe of 
their neighbours. This very competition, however, • is advantageous to 
the great body of the people, who profit greatly befides by the good mar- 
ket, which the great expenfe of fuch a nation affords them in every other 
way. Private people who want to make a fortune never think of retiring 
to the remote and poor provinces of the country, but refort either to the 
capital, or to fome of the great commercial towns. They know that 
where little wealth circulates, there is little to be got, but that where a 
great deal is in motion, fome fhare of it may fall to them. The fame 
maxims which would, in this manner, diredl the common fenfe of one, or 
ten, or twenty individuals, Ihould regulate the judgment of one, or ten, 
or twenty millions, andfhould make a whole nation regard the riches of its 
neighbours, as a probable caufe and occafion for itfelf to acquire riches. 
A, nation that would enrich itfelf by foreign trade is certainly moft likely to 

do fowhen its neighbours are all rich, induftrious, and commercial nations*." 

-i — - — I .1 ,1 ,_ ,. _. . . . .--. 

* Wealth of Nations, vol. i, p. 488-9. 
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If thisr reafoning be true when applied to nations not even in a flate of 
federation, furely it is much more fo when applied to nations fubjeft to 
the fame King. But plain unadulterated good fenfe like this, with re- 
gard to commerce, was far from being in vogue about the time of the Re- 
volution, and ftill lefs fo at a fubfequent period ; nor does it appear to 
have as yet perfeftly fucceeded in exploding its oppofite; 

About the epoch juft mentioned, very ferioiis apprehenfions began to 
be entertained of. a dangerous rivalry on the part of Ireland; and thefe 
apprehenfions or%inating, no doubt, with merchants, were foon adopted 
by flatefman and political writers. 

Sir William Temple in his letter on the advancement of trade in Ire^ 
land, written in 1673, to the Earl of Efrex,.fays, " regard muft be had 
to thofe points wherein the trade of Ireland comes ta interfere with any 
main branches of the trade, of England ; in which cafes the encouragement 
of fuch trade ought to be either declined or moderated, and fo give way 
to.theinterefl of trade in England *.'* Speaking of the wool of Ireland 
he fays, " the improvement of this commodity by manufafturers in this 
kingdom would give fo great a damp to the trade of England, that it feems 
not fit to be encouraged here t-'* 

Dodor Davenant, whofe- ideas- on the fubjefts of tommerce and go- 
vernment were jufl, liberal, and comprehenfive, appears to have fubmittec^ 
in the cafe of Ireland, to the fpirit which dominated in his time. 

" Thar the people^ of Ireland," fays- he, " fhould increafe, that their 
land fhould-biS drained and meliorated, that they fhould have trade and 
g^ow wealthy by it, may not, peradveriture, be dangerous to England, 
for it is grained that th^ir riches will enter at lafl here in their mother- 
country. 

" And colonies that enjoy not only proteftion, but who are at their 
eafe, and flourifh, will in all likelihood be lefs inclined to innovate, 
or to receive a foieign yoke, than if they are harafTed and compelled to 
poverty through the hard ufage of the people from whom they are de- 
rived. If feems therefore a point of the higheft wifdom to give the plan*- 
ters of Ireland all encouragement that can poffibly confifl with the wel- 
fare of England ; for it is an outwork to the feat of empire here } if k 

" ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ . ■ ...... I . II I I 1 1 -I ■ 1 1 . .. " ■ ; m ' 

* Mifcellaneous works, vol. iii. p. 13. f Ibid« 
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ihould be gamed by any ndghbouring power, the fum of affairs would be 
put in danger. It is to be preferved but by a numerous army, or by its 
own proper ftrength. How far the firft way may affeft our liberties it is 
not difficult to determine ; it follows then that the fafeft courfe muft be 
to let them thrive by hulbandry, and fame /ra^^.— Ever fince Ireland did 
improve, it can be made appear England has had no finall proportion of 
its gains •." 

With thefe fentiments, however, which were comparatively free fixwi 
the influence of the prevailing fpirit of commercial jealoofy, the Inipec* 
tor General's conduft and writings did not long continue to correfpond. 
He tells us that a bill had paifed the Houfe of Commons and was com- 
mitted to the Houfe of Lords, for prohibiting the exportation of the wool- 
len manufai&ures of Ireland to foreign parts ; that he had inclined to the 
milder fide, being indeed, in bis Judgment, againft prohibitions, becaufe 
moft of fuch as came within his obfa^vadon feemed to have been puflied on 
^( without doors) rather for private ends and to ferve fome particular turn, 
than calculated to produce any public benefit. 

But that having now more maturdy confidered this nice controverfy, 
he began to lean to their opinion who thought fuch a bill neceflary f. 

The Infpedor General did not ftop here ;— for when it was in contem- 
plation he fet up the linen manufa£fcure in Ireland as.i compenfation for 
the lofs of the woollen, he oppofed the plan on different grounds, con- 
cluding with faying, ** that it ought to be carefully examined, whether or 
no a better expedient might not be thought on to ftop th^ progrefs oi 
die Irifh in the new draperies, than to introduce the linen manufafture 
into Ireland? and whether it would not be beft for both kingdoms to 
take off'the prohibition upon Irife cattle ? It is true,*' fays he, *' the breeding 
<k)Unties will be thereby fomewhat hurt, but it will encouiage improve- 
ments and melioration of barren land in order to feed, which will be ad- 
rvantageous to the whole public of the nation. It will diveft thofe of Ire- 
land from thinking to extend thdir trade too much abroad ; a point not to 
iejligbted-j and it will, in a manner, confine a princ^al part of their deal- 
ings to this kingdom ; which for many reafons of ibte will be beft and 
i&feft for England J/* 

* PoBtical and commercial works^ voL u. p. 237. f Ibi<L vol. ii. p. 239. 

X Ibid. vol. n. p. 257. 
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Wh^ fuch feo&nents were etitertauied by fuch men as Temple |nd 
Davenant^ it is natmnd to prefume that a high degree of commercial il-» 
Kberality, towards the people of Ireland, was prevalent among thofe 
of England* Suth in ftA was the cafe, not only about the period c^ 
the Revolution^ but ever aftar. And this ilUberality appears to have be^ 
always pra£tically propordonate to the weakneis of Ireland, refulting from 
the difunion of its inhabitants : and to have uniformly operated, on all 
commerdalemergendies, until the Irifti people, ftrengthened by unanimity, 
demanded and eiflfededxts re{»-effion* 

Ireland, though a diftind kingdom and acknowledged as fuch, was ceur 
fidered and treated by England as a colony ; and as a colony whereof the 
profperity was deemed rather dangerous than beneficial to the mother* 
country. The duty and the intereft of the Irifh legiflature evidently 
required an unakerable c^poiition to the fyftematic commercial oppref- 
fion pradifed by Britain* And there can be little doubt, that had th^ 
Irifh nation at large, notwitbftanding ks comparative weaknefs, manifefted 

tendency to warrantable pefifiance; or even bad. its fubordinate legif<» 
ature repeatedly and loudly remonftrated, and reforted, on all fitoccafions; 
ta the ftrongeft language of diifatis&dion, that commercial opprelfion 
would have been mitigated at kaft, if not wholly difcontinued. But un- 
fortunately them were catain peculiarkies m the Iriih fyflem of civil 
po£tyy and in the circumitatKes of Ireland, which had a (Ured tendency 
to facilitate any fpecies of uiurpation on the part of Britain. 
^ From the Houfe of Lords which comprifed a very great portion of 
the chief land proprietors of Ireland, or thofe whofe intereft was pHncir 
pally at ftake, little refiftance could well be expeded» A very confiderai* 
ble number of them refided conftantly in England, where moreover many 
of then^ had large pofTeffions, and confequently were naturally as much 
interefted in behalf of the welfare of that country, as they could be in be- 
half of the welfare of Ireland. Thofe few who attended their parliamen*> 
t2U7 duty, m the latter, generally foimd themielves, as the Journals of 
their houfe fhew, out-numbered by the fpiritual Lords, who appear to 
have been very pundual in their attendance; and of whom a large 
portion were Englifhmen, and very few had territorial po£feifions of a 
permanent nature in Ireland^ 

The 
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The Houfe of Commons, compofed of perfons whom the nftture'of 
their eleftion ^, and the duration of their legifladve powers f, exempted 
imich morefroin popular reftraint than the members of the Lower Houfe 
m Britain, and who confequently were more liable to be fwayed by the 
expedients which every clumfy minifter may refort to; deputed more- 
over, either nominally or really by a minority of the people, in a perpe- 
tual ftate of hoftility with- the majority, aiui confequently deflitute of 
national fupport ; were lK)t oiily not qualified to refcue their country from 
its ignominious and miferable condition, even though ao fuch law as 
that of Toynings, which fubjefted the partiament of Ireland to the con- 
troul of the Britifh government, had ex^ed , but fufficiently pre-difpofed 
to adopt fuch further meafures, obftruSive of the welfare ^f Ireland, a8 
might occafionally be fuggefled or prefTed by fucceffive viceroys, no ways 
mterefted in its profperity, but almofl uniformly ftudiou9 to render the 
tenor of their government fubfervient to the views of that of Britain. 

As for the conlHtuent body of Ireland, confiiting exdufively of pro- 
teftants, they were at all times eafily alarmed by any reprefentation, 
however vifionary, of mifchievous defignsin the contemplation of thdr 
Roman Catholic countrymen ; or even by occafional returns exhibiting 
an increafe of their numeral ftrength ; and under the recurrent impuUe 
of fear, readily acquiefced, for a long time, in every meafure lending to the 
gratification of that country on which alone they relied for fupport. Be* 
fides, among the individuals of this narrowed order of conftituents, every 
thing in the gift of government, and every one of that endlefs and di- 
verfified multitude of jobs, for which Ireland has ever been notorious, 
were exdufively diftributed : and this partial diftribution had necelTarily 
the effed of diffufing perfonal content, or at leaft that of filencing cla« 
mours which would otherwife have been audible. 

The inevitable final refult of this unpropitious combination was, a 
very fcanty and di^roportionate acquifition of conmierdal wealth on 
the part of Ireland ; and an almoft utter extindion of a fpirit of induf* 
try therein. 

s . ^ 

* The open boroughs in Ireland were few in comparifon of thofe in England^ which 
may be deemed fo, 

-4* The parliament continued during the life of the reigning king. 
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To cramp, obftrud, and render abortive the induftry af the'lrifh^ 
were the objeds of the Britifh trader. To gratify commercial avarice^ to 
ferve Britain at: theexpenfe of Ireland, or to facilitate the government 
of the litter, were the varying objeas of the Brid(h miniff en To keep 
down the paplflsy coft what it would, and to augm^it their own revenues 
1)y the public money, ihftead of urging the adoption of wife, liberal, and 
patriotic meafures calculated to quadruple the rents of their eflates, were 
the objeds of the reputed reprefentatives of the Irifli people, and to fecure 
themfelves from retaliations on the part of the Roman Catholics, whom 
they were encouraged to perfecute and taught to dr^, was the general 
objeft of the Irilh gentry. 

The unimpeded purfuit of thefe different obje^ had neceflarily the 
efFe£t of debilitating Ireland; and preventing that rapid increafe of wealth 
which flie mull otherwife have experienced: an effed which proved ul- 
timately detrimental to all who concurred in its production, from the Irifh 
country-gentleipan to the Britifh trader, except perhaps the needy mer- 
cenary who bartered his vote in parliament. The land of the Irifh pro- 
teftant gentieman did not rife in value as it would otherwife have rifen ; 
the general ftrength of the empire was not augmented as it might have 
been ; nor were the demands of the Irifh nation on the produce of Bri- 
tifh induflry, fo extenfive as they might otherwife have become. 

In reviewing the different ads of the parliaments of Britain and Ireland, 
which affected the trade of the latter, it will be found that the trade of a 
diftind kingdom, the trade of an effential part of the Britifh Empire, was 
unfuitably, unjuftly, unwifely, and oppreffively limited like that of a co- 
lony ; that the profperity of Ireland was always facrificed to that of Bri- 
tain ; that, with the exception of the linen, every valuable manufadure ef- 
tablifhed in Ireland, or of the eftablifhment or even introduftion whereof 
there was any proQ>ed, and which was likely to become in any degree 
a competitor, either in the home or foreign market, with a fimilar on» 
undertaken in Britain, however •infignificant, was induflrioufly depreffed ; 
that the Irifh were invariably obliged to give the preference to the pro- 
duce of Britifh induflry ; that, with the foregoing exception, no manu- 
fadure of Ireland was fairly received by Britain ; that downright necef- 
fity alone occafioned the admiflion of even the rude produce of the for- 
mer into the latter ; that the ads of the Irifh parliament which affeded to 
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aim at iatemal improvements, calculated to enlarge the trade of the conn- 
try, or which purported to be for the advancement of ai^y lucrative fpe- 
cies of enterprize, were, for the moft part, merely illufive ; that the conv 
mercial^ reftraints, which Ireland laboured under were moft grievous 
and moft numerous when the Romaa Catholics were moft over-^ 
powered ; that the late, but happy libeiation of the Iriih trade, and the 
emancipation of the Iriih Roman CathoUcs, were coeval and concurrent ; 
and that there is fufEcient reafon to infer from the long and uninter- 
rupted fucceilion of thefe reftri^ve and illufive laws, that Ireland would 
have continued in a ijtate of thraldom to .this day^ had it not been for an 
accidental occurrence of aufpicious circumftances tending to promote the 
principles of union among Iriflmidi ; and to give fuch effefbive energy; 
to the popular voice, as was likely to infure a legifladve compliance wkl^: 
the warrantable demands of. a long betrayed and opprefled pecf^l^^v 
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SEGTION IL 

EngUJh Statiaesra/ifiSive of the Trade of Ireland. 

THE peculiarly favourable fituation of Ireland for commercial inter- 
courfe with America and the Weft Indies, was one of the firft of 
thofe natural advantages poflefied by the former, which excited the appre- 
henfions of the mercantile body of England. And this apprdienfton, thus 
grounded, appears to have continued with unabated influence : for in the 
years 1784-5, as before noticed^ when the Irifh commercial propofitions 
were in agitation, it was declared, in a fit of anger and defpondency^ 
both in and out of parliameut;^ that In the event of their being acceded to 
by the legiilature, Ireland muft inevitably become the en^porium of the 
commodities of the weft. 

By the 12 C II. c. 18, the Irifh were exprefsly enabled to participate 
with the Englifh all the benefits arifrng from that prudent ad, and accord* 
ingly traded freely with the plantations. But by the 15 C II. c. 7, n^ 
conunodities of the growth of Europe were to be importoi into the plan- 
tations^ but fuch as were laden and put on board in England, Wales, or 
Berwick, on pain of confifcation, except fait for the fifheries of New Eng- 
land and Newfoundland, wine from the Madeiras and Azores, and 
horfes, fervants, and viduals from Scotland and Ireland ; to which was 
added by 3 and 4 A. c. 8, and by 3 G. I. c 21^ Unen from Ireland. But 
the Irifhy not confiderin^ themielves bound by the new law, {15 C II.) 
carried on the trade as before. It was in confequence ordered by 
0,2 and 23 C. U. c* 2&y that the word Ireland fhould for the future be 
left out of all bond» taken for the delivery of plantation conmiodities 
in England, Ireland, Wales, or Berwick; fo that although the Irifh 
were not exprefsly forbid to import them, yet the bonds being to be 
given for delivery in England, Wales, or Berwick, the Ir^ could not, 
without incurring the penalty of their bonds, deliver them any whem eife ; 
9nd confequently fell under the limitations of the navigation aft, plan* 
^on ad, &C. Thi$ ad, which was ai temporary one, was condnu^ by 
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5 G. I. c. 1 1, fo long as the z6t of tuxmage and poundage fliould endurei 
By the 25 C. II. c. 17, fhips refufing to give bonds were only to pay 
certain duties. But by 7 and 8 of W. III. c. 22, it was declared that, 
notwithftanding the duties ordered to be paid by that ad, all fliips what- 
foever fliould give fuch bonds as were required by 12, 22, and 23 C. XL 
and afterwards^ in the fifteenth fe£kion of the. £ime ad, it is ordered that no 
commodides of the growth or manufadure of the plantations fhall, on any 
pretence whatfoever, be landed in Ireland or Scotland, unlefsthe fame has 
firft been landed in England; and has paid the rates and duties with 
which they are chargeable by law. Thus was Ireland^ while rendered 
incapable of ftiaking effeAual remonftrances by national imbedllity, 
confequent on internal difunion, avaridoufly excluded from the dired lu<> 
crative trade of the whole weftem world. The exclufive trading com- 
panies of England had the effect of narrowing and fhacklihg the com- 
merce of Ireland with other parts ; of obftruding it completely 
with Afia, and feconded by auxiliary itatutes^ of contravening it wkh 
Africa. 

It is true diat before the happy period of Irifli unanimity and ftrength, 
there occurred a relaxation of the laws \Hiich iihpeded the commo'ce of 
Ireland with the weftem worM. But this incidental relaxation, viz. 
4 G. n. c. 15, was little more' than a mete illufidn ; or perhaps refolvrd 
on with the view of prolonging the weaknefs of Ireland } or in order to 
give a boon to the planters of the Weil India illsaids at the expenfe of the 
Iriih. By the aft juft alluded to, the people of Ireland obtained per- 
miffion to impiort diredly from the plantations itit<> their own country 
a// goods, &c. of the growth, produftion, or manuiadure of the faid plan<& 
tations, except fugars, tobacco, indigo, cotton, wool, mohfles, ginger, 
pitch, tar, turpentine, mafts, yards and bowfprits, Ipeckle wood, Jamaica 
wood, fuftick, or other dying woods, rice, beaver (kins or other furs, or 
copper ore. In fad this generous permiffion, to import dire&ly from 
the plantations, may be confidered as having been limited to rum j the 
eafy introduction of which was equally calculated to give additional em- 
ployment to the people of the Weft Indies, and to drcumfcribe the ufe 
of IriSi fpirits, the manufadure whereof was likely to prove, as it after- 
wards ^ prove, an effedual encoun^ement to agriculture^ that para^ 
liiount and imperifhaMefource of weakh and ftrength. 
' - ^ But 
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But although Ireland was thus prohibited from traiding with thofe parts 
of the ^orldy with which fhe feems qualified^ in a peculiar manner, by na* 
ture, to carry on a reciprocally beneficial interchange of commodities^ 
yet fhe pofibfled the means of driving an highly profitable trade with 
England; and eventually accumulating fuch wealth as might have ena* 
bled her to purchafe therein, to an immenfe annual amount, the monopo* 
fized commodities of the weftem and eaftem worlds. The wool of Ire« 
land was remarkably fine« It far furpafTed that of England. According 
to the evidence of Mr* Hone in 1784, as appears in the Irifh Commons 
Journals, it fold, about the beginning of the laft century, for two ihil« 
Ungs the pound. Even now, notwithftanding the deterioration it has ex* 
perienced, the wool of the native Irifh fheep fells, in fome parts of Ir&> 
land, for two and three fhiUings the ftone more than the wool obtained 
from the Englifii breeds of fheep ; breeds which, no doubt, are much 
lefs troublefome, and in fome refpe&s more profitable, to the grazier than 
the fonner * ; but which have not been found fo healthy ; and certainly 
are not preferable either for the table or the loom f. 

Td difable the people of Ireland from excelling, or even vidng, with 
Aokof England in the woollen manufaduire, was one of the earliefl 
efforts of that mercandle fpirit which prevailed in England fubfequent to 
the Reftoration. Before that aera, indeed, the commercial intercourfe 
between England and Ireland appears to have been upon a fair and 
liberal fi)oting. By the 3 Ed. IV. c. 4, woollens, laces, ribbands, gold and 
filver lace, fiuidlery, iron and hardware, gloves, leather manufa£hires, 
hats, &c were prohibited to be imported into England. But this ad 
contained the foIlowiAg Hberal, amicable and wife provifo in favour of 
Ireland ; provided that all wares and chaffers made in the land of Ireland 
or Wales may be brought and fold in this land of England, as they were 
wwa to do before die making of this fbtute, any a& or fbttute not* 
withftanding« By the i R« HI. c. 12. merchant flrangers were prohi* 
' ^, 

« Tbe wool in the counties of Clare and Kerry is ftill of a very fine quality, 
f The writer has learnt that the wool obtained from a breed of iheep, lately introduced 
by the Marquis of Sligo, is of an incomparable quality. The effedual endeavours which 
tiiiat noble Lord has been in the habit of making, for a confiderabk feries of years, to im» 
piove the rural ceoonomy of Ireland, are finj;ularly worthy of imitation ; and merit a high 
degree of gratitude 00 the- part of his countrymen* 
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bited from bringing into England, for fale, any of the foUo^oTing aatides; 
viz. laces, leather manu&dures, gloves, iron and hardware, painted 
glafles, painted papers, painted cloths and faddlery. In this ad Irefamd 
W2S not mentioned. And as in the former, viz. 3 Ed. IV. c. 4. contain-^ 
ing a provifo in favour of Ireland, no merchant ftranger, denizen nor 
native, nor ofeher perfon was allowed to bring in the prohibited articles, 
it may be preiumed that the affc of Richard was not intended to affed 
Ireland By 5 £U c. 7. all perfons whatf^ever were prohibited from 
bringing into England, from parts beyon4«the feas, hardwares, iaddlery, 
gloves, &c. This z& was continued by 2 J. L c. 25, 3 C L c. 4., and 
16 C. I. c. 4* in none of which was Irdand mentioned4 and therefore 
as the expreffion, parts beyond fbe feas^ may be fo confidered as not to 
imply Ireland, ihe poffibly was ftill left to rea^ the benefits of the provifein 
the aid of Edward, were flie in a capacity fo to do. At all events, Ire- 
land coidd ftiU import rato England all manufridures of wool and filk, 
gold and filver lace, and hats; and continued to enjoy this permiflion uh« 
til it was completely friifbated by the 13 C. IL c. 4., which granted the 
fubfidy.df tannage and poundage. In the book of rates which accom- 
panied that ad, wodlen doths were rated at 8L ids. p6r yard; and 
confequently were liable to a duty of 8s. 6d. per yard, without any re* 
fervation for thofe of Ireland. The other woollen fabricks were rated 
in proportion. Silk, gold and filver lace, and hats were rated fo high as 
to ftop their importation. The ivool of Ireland, liowever, raw or manu** 
fa&ured, might (till be exported, with different profpeds of gain, to 
any other part of the world. The 12 C. II. c. 33. {urohibited, it is 
true, the escportation of wool or fuUerVearth frx>m England, Ireland, 
Wales, or Berwick. But this prohibidon, if advantageous to England, 
was, with regard to wool, equally fo to Irelaad* 

Such was the condition of Ireland, with refped to trade and manu&c* . 
tures, anterior to the Revolution. The 1 W. & M. c. 32. feemed to 
aim merely at augmenting the fupply of the raw material of the woollen 
manufadures of England at the expenfe of thofe of Ireland. Yet from 
the pains which were conilantly taken to prevent the e3q)ortation of wool, 
irom England, and the fisicUity with which its importation was permitted^ 
in might be inferred, that the objed of this a£b^ which permitted the ex* 
portation^of wool frx)m certain ports in Ireland to certain others in £ng« 
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land^ yms to ferve the woollen manufadures of the latter at the expefife of 
thofe of the former. This reftrided exportation appears^ however, to 
have had the effed of inducing the Iriih to appjy, with unufual afliduity^ 
to their woollen manuiadures. In confequence thereof it was deemed ex^ 
pedient to embarrafs them; and accordingly by 9 & lo W« lU. c. 40^ 
the exportation of fiiller's-earth and fcouring-clay to Ireland ^ras prohi- 
hited under fevere penalties *• 

The progrefs of the Iriih woollen manufadures^ however^ (Ull conti* 
nuing to give increafing inquietude to the monopolizers in England, the 
parliament) under the influence of manufadurers, refolved to take decifive 
meafures to preclude all^ competition with England^ on- the part of Ireland^ 
ki foreign markets. Accordingly on the 9th June 1698, the Engliffar 
Lords prefentedan addrefs to King William lU, dating, *< that the grow- 
ing manufadure of cloth in Ireland^ both by the cheapnels of all forts of 
neceflaries of hfe, and goodnefs of materials for making all manner of 
clotby doth invite his fubjeds of England with their families and fervants 
to leave their habitations to fettle there, to the increafe of the woollen 
manufadure in Ireland, which.makes his loyal fubjeds, in this kingdom, 
very apprehenfive that the farther growtb>of it may greatly prejudice the 
£ud manufadure Jbere ; and praying that His Majefly would be pleafed, iu 
the moft public and effedual way that may be, to declare to all his fub- 
jeds of Ireland -that the growth and increafe of the woollen manufadure 
there hath long and will .be ever looked upon with great jealoufy by all 
his fubjeds of. this kingdom.'' 

On the 30th of June, the Conupons prefented-a (imilar addrels ; and 
His Majefty was pleafed to fay, in anfwer, " Gentlemen, I will4o ail that 
in me lies to difcourage the woollen manufadure in Ireland^V 

Thefe addreflies were fpeedily followed by an ad, 10 & 11 W. lit 
o* 10, prohibiting, the. exportatioa of wool, yam, new drapery, oi; old 
drapery from Ireland,, to any other place but England, on pain of for- 
feiting (hip and cargo, and. 5pol. for every offence ; no acquital in Ire- 
land being allowed to bar a profecution in England. The permiflion to 
export, the woollen manufadures of Ireland tq England was merely. il- 
Ittiive } ythe duties on importation into the latter being tantamount to a prohi- 

•-Siikot that time-pleDty of excellent fuUer's-eartb has been difcovered in Iseland. 
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bidoiL Thefe dudes, moreover, were feconded in their eflFeft by a 
duty of four (hillings in the pound ad valorem^ impofed by the Irifh Par- 
liament lo W. III. c. 5, on all old drapery (frize excepted), and two (hil- 
lings on all new drapery, exported from Ireland^ " the better,** as the 
obfequious Commons of Ireland obferved, ** to enable His Majefty to pro- 
vide for the future fafety of his liege people,** 

By I A. c. 1 2U feiT. 2. the Iri(h were enabled to export the neceflary 
clothing and accoutrements of certain regiments belonging to the Iri(h eftab- 
IKhment, and cantoned in the Leeward Iflands ; but by 3 & 4 A. c. 8, no 
woollen manufadure whatfoever was to be imported into the plantatioiis, 
but what had been taken on board in England, on pain of forfeiture 
llie 3 G. I. c. 8, and 5 G. L c« 1 1, had for their common objed the pre- 
vention of the export of wool or woollen manufadures from Ireland. 
Thefe, however, (till found tiieur way to fordgn countries : but the idJBt 
being deteded by the vigilant monopolizers of England, three (hips of war 
of the (ixth rate, and e^t or more armed veflels, were appointed by 
5 G. II. c. 21, to cmife off the coaft of Ireland and Great Britain, with 
orders to take and fdze all veflels loaded with any woollen manufaftores 
from Ireland* 

By all thefe highly laudable and wife expedients, the woollen manu£ur- 
ture of Ireland, which would have eclipfed that of England, at leaft as the 
influenced parliament of that country apprehended, and which long (Irug- 
jgled with effed under difliculdes, was at length almoft completely annihi- 
lated, and the monopoly of England perfe&ly fecured * ; but whether for 
the ultimate advantage of His Maje(ly*s dominions, coUedively taken, may 
reafonablyi>e que(tioned. 

The eftabliflunent of the different branches of the glafs manufadure m 
Britain was of a much more recent date than that of the woollen. As foon 
as they began to afford confiderable employment to the labouring part of 
the Engli(h community, and to yield fuch profits to the undertakers as in* 
duced an augmentation of their number, and eventually difpofed the legifla- 
ture to feel a folidtude for their intereft, the ordinary defideratum of grudg- 
ing avaricious traders was acceded to. The Legiflature was eafily deludel 
into a* belief of the expediency of fecuring a monopoly. And a mono- 
poly at the expenfe-<if Ireland was accordLigly refolved on. 

« See table N' IX. 10 the Appendix. 
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by 19 G. IL c. 1^9 the imjportatioQ of giafe intolrdsnd, from any plac^ 
but Britain, and the exportation of glafs from Ireland to any place what* 
foever, were prohibhed, cm pam of forfeiture of fiiip and cargo, and a pe- 
nalty of ten iIiiUii\gs for every pound we^t of glafe put on board, or on 
Ihore, on the mafler and every perfon aiding and afiifting di^ein. Had 
ft not been lor this violent and anwarraait2A>le aft, patiently acquiefced ih 
by the fnbordmate and mercenary parliament of Ireland, it is not unlikely 
Ifhat Ireland would have iufpalTed and underbid Britain in the glafs muni^ 
fafture, as it certainly would have done in the woollen ; for, in refpeft of 
^11 the raw materials taken together, the former was as favourably drcun^ 
ftanced as the latter ; in relpeft of the principal ingredjcnt of the crown^ 
^lafs manufafture (kelp) much more fo • ; and in refped of cheapnefs of 
labour it alfo had the advantage. In fitft, the glafe manufaSuredin Wa- 
terford, a few years after die Iriih Pariiament 'Was compelled by a unit>- 
ed people to purfue their welfere, equalled, if not excelled, any of the 
Tame kind made m Britain, nptwWiftanding the ftSl acquired in the latter 
fcy longpra6tice. '1 

The mdnopoly given to Britflh hop-merchants was another evidence 
t)f the imlhnited influence of the mercanlale fpirit in England. Doubts 
having arifen, as ftated in 5 G. IL c. 9, Vrhether hops were among the ar- 
ticles which might be imported into Ireland from the plantations, undei* 
4 G. n. c. 15. it was declared by the former a€k that they were noti, nor 
to be imported into Ireland from -any. other place but Great Britain ; from 
whence, by the way, there was a duty on exportation of three-pence per 
pound, over and above all other duties, cuftoms, and fubfidies, as fettled 
and made perpetual by 1 G. 1. fef. 2. c. li. f. 5. j andy in wder to perfeQ 
&e monep<)ly, it was enaffted, by 7 Q* IL c^ 19^ that all bops , landed in 
Great Britain or Ireland, except BHtifli hops in the latttr, Aowld4>e bumi* 
ed, and thelhip Forfeited. i!Tie alnloft total want of dmber In Ireland, oq* 
cafioned by the improvident and unreftrifte^ ufe of it in the iron^worij^, 
about the clofe of the 17th and beginnj^iof ithe 18th centuries ; ;md the 
eonfequent ^pofition, *among the kiwer people, to foifer £ach as tii]ght>bc 



• Itappeabtdy as before jQoticed>. by th< evidence of Mr. Hnrft, befqrethe Capixaittce 
jof the 2xbij.Connal in u^B^ thai kd^, \hc moft material ingredient in tbe crown-glafs 
manufa&ure of England, wa« fuppliodbiF I«e|iM4« 
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left in the fields, and hsqipened ta be fuitable to. ttiy of their edgendes, 
rendered it rather hazardous to en^loy any part of a capital in the culdyar 
tion of hops, which, moreoyer, were rather too uncertain a crop for the 
finall capitalifts who engaged in farming in Ireland, The Irifli therefore 
were left, for one of what may be called the neceflaries of Ufe, entirely in 
the hands of the hop-merchants of Britain ; and, partly on accoimt of the 
uncertainty of the crops there, obliged to pay much more for that neceflfary 
^ffdcle than they could, one year with another, have purchafed it for in other 
countries* "To prohibit," fays Adam Smith, ** a great nation from making 
all that they can of their own produce, or from employing thdr flock and 
induihy in the way that they judge mod advantageous to themfelves, is a 
manifefi violation of the moji /acred rights of mankind^.'* 

Under the paralyiing influence of the mercantile fpirit, the legiflature of 
Britain really treated the people of Ireland, unproteded as they were by an 
independent parliament, or rather wantonly and treacheroufly expofed to 
ill treatment by a dependent and mercenary one, much worfe than that le^ 
giflature did, or could have treated the people of any of thofe countries 
with which, in the viciifitudes of politicks, it might frequently be engaged 
in war. In other words, it imprudently injured thofe who were deftined 
to fecond it in its wars, much more than thofe who were likely to become 
its antagonifls. The meafures already nodced fhew the truth of thefe afr 
fertions^ The following fchedule of dudes will confirm them : 

1784- 
Dutietpayabkin Great Britain oa tbe import- 
atioD of the fonowinggooda (not French) 1 



AD manner of woollen dotha, 

the yard, . • 1964 

Stuff made or mixed with 

wool, ditto • • o 5 II 10 

Sugar refined, the cwt. 5^9 >9r3 

Seer and ale, the barrel, 32 

gallons - - o I 5 17} 

and befidet, if tahed at aot* 

per barrel • » o 5 11 10 

Spsritt, fingle (not of Britifii 

planutions), the gallon o 3 o i8j 



Datict in Ireland on BritiA goods imported. 
Olddimpery - 005 191% 



Newditto - .001 19A 

I 13 XI 13}^ 



1 



O I 2 1%\\ 



023 
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Cotton macufadures unrat- 
ed, not brought from the 
Eaft Indies* forevery looi. 
^on oath - - 29 15 10 

and beiidesy for eveqr tool* 
value> grofs price^ at the 
candle - .. 17 17 6 

Linen and cotton mixed, for 
everf tool, value on oath, 39 15 io — *-— » 

Linen dotb» white or brown, 
Iri/h^ free 

DittOy printed, &c. for every 

lool* value on oath Cg 10 10 ■ 

Silk ftockings prohibited. 

Sto^rkingsi cotton or thready 
the dozen pair - o I2 6 -<*- 

and beiides, if cotton, for 
every looL grofs price, at 
tW candle • • 17 17 i5 -^ 

Wrought (ilks prohibited. 

Hops, the cwt. - 6-888 

Leather manufactures un- 
rated, for every icx>l. va- 
lue on oath - - 65 10 lo — - 

Gloves of (ilk of leather pro- 
hibited. 

Chip hats, the dozen, me- 
dium between large and 
tmaQ 

Candles of tallow, the cwt. 

Starch, ditto - 

Soap, ditto 

Checks, the piece, not above 
. 10 yards 

and befides, for every lool. 
Value on oath 
. JBed-ticks not rated, for^every 

I ool. value on oath - 29 15 10 



4 10 iV 

1 9 8 io;-f 

4 " I i7i 
278 

3j'#5 o 



£. #•' d.'zotbn 
9 18 5 8 

9 18 5 8 



9 18 ; 8 
o 3 II laJJ 



every looL valoe on oath 9 18 5 8 



lb.D 7 5 2f^ 

Z O 8 I2f 



dozen pair 



9 18 5 8 
o 2 II 141^ 



every looL value on oath 9 i8 5 8 

* o y 6 i34f J 

• * - 065 IZjV 

. O 5 II J^ 



o I 3 "^l^h 



9 15 8 8* 



The heavy duties in the firftxolumn, impofed by the Britifh Parliament, 
f^laced: Ireland on a level with other unfavoiired countries ; the moderate 



* Infh money. Commons Journals, Vol. ii. p« 140, Appendix^ 
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eA6B in the iecond, impofed by the cdmptaifantPtfliament of Ireland, gave; 
an advantage in the Iriih market to the Englifli manu£aL&ures, which they, 
of all others, leafl deferved. The gloves, the tabbinets^aodthe (ilk hand- 
keithiffs of Ireland, all of which might have become valuable manu&c-. 
tures, were felfiflily excluded from the Britifh market; and yet Aey 
have never lince been equalled in Britain, This was pufhing commercial 
envy to a moft inexcufable, extravagant, improfltable length. 

But the merchants and manufafturers of England were not the only de-. 
fcriptions of people who obftruded the welfare of Ireland ander the im«w 
pulfe of felfifh confiderations ; the landholders alfo concurred in the impo* 
litick purfuit. 

The exportation of lean oxen and cows from an infular country to anyi 
other, fituated at a greater diftance from it than 30 or 40 leagues, and 
poffeflSng aftifEciency for the nfe of its inhabitants, can never be attended, 
with fufEdent profit to induce the continuance of the pradice. England 
was the only country lying near enough to Ireland to prompt the people 
of the latter to get rid of their redundant flock thus ; and even in that coun^ 
try, in conl^quence of there being then no want of cattle, thofe of the 
Iriih yielded very trivial profits, notwithftandmg the proximity of the iflands.. 
Yet, from this fpecies gf traQck too, the trafSck, generally fpeaking, of 
a poor and depopulated country, it was deemed expedient to exclude the 
people of beland. Accoi^gly, by 15 C« IL c. 7, the importation of 
black cattle and iheep was loaded with a heavy duty ; t^ 18 C. II. c. 2^ 
the importadon of great cattle, (heep, and fwine, beef, pork, and bacon 
from Ireland was declared a conmion nwfance, and forbid, on pain of 
forfeiture ; and by 32 C. II. c 2, forfeknre was extended to muttoi^ lamb» 
butter, and chede, and made perpetuai r fo much of the aft, however^ 
as related to bacon, was repealed by 5 & 6 W. and M. c. 2. 

the redundance of lean ftock iA Ireland, occafioned by this prohibi- 
tion, had the effeft of lowering their price,. 4bid, eventually, that of fat 
cattle, fo much as to give rife to a brifk foreign dcmaad for Irifli faked 
{>rovifions; and Ireland foon became the principal country in Europe 
from whence butcher's meat was exported. But butcher's meat, nnlels 
exported to a country fo pecuKarly circnmftanced, in refpeft of wrahh «fid 
demand, as England has of late years been, will feldom fetch fuch a price 
as to enable the graaer in the exporting country'to pay a high rent for the 
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bfid beholds. Accordinglj therentof land m Irebad was fimuerlyvery 
Ibw *. When it be^n to rife in confequence of the conjund operadon c^ 
other caufes, the exportation of the produce of pafture would generally 
have declined, had it not been for the growing and effedual demands of 
fiich a wealthy country as England, The proviiions which Ireland has of 
late years escported to other countries^ have been of very little value in 
comparifbn of thofe which it has exported to England. The value of the 
beef expoited from freland^. on an average of three years, ending 
ajth March 1799, was - - . - 4^424,534 

Of this fum Britain paid ^ ^ ^ 343»272 

Other coimtries the remaiiider, viz^ •^ ^ 81,262 



The value of the butter exported fame time was - 949,266 

Of this fum Britain paid ^ ^ ^ 739>544 

Other countries die remainder, viz«. -^ -^ 209,722 

^' ■ I -I II - 
The value of the cows» oxen, and fheep exportedfame time was 122,822 

the whole of which was paid by Great Britain. The total paid by Great 
Britain for the foregoing articles was 1,205,6381. ; the total paid by other 
coimtries was 290,9841. i fo that the former purchafed upwards of four 
times more of the butcher's meat and butter exported from Ireland than 
the latter.. 

Not (topping with the gratification of the landholders of England, by 
prohibiting the importation of Irifh cattle and provifions, the Britilfa go- 
vernment was frequently, and at a late period, inveigled into gratifying 
the avarice of a few contra£tors, by laying embargoes on the exportation 
of Irifh provifions, for the oftenfible piu-pofe of preventing the enemies 
of Britain from being fupplied therewith y but reaHy for the fble benefit 
of the contraffcors, who thus became the only purdbuGbrs*. 

* Tlie Butterant eftate, purchafed by Mr. Anderfon, of Fermoy, from the Earl of Bar- 
rymore, and containing Z700 Englifh acies of very rich land, formerly pafture, was let in 
the year 1706 for iSoL a-year. The leafe expired in 1805,^ and the had will now let £ar 
upw9idt of 4Q0q1. a-year» 
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Thefe difcouragements would naturally have urged the Lrifli to far^' 
fake pafture and purfue tillage, had the latter afforded them a better pro& 
ped of gain. But firft, the corn-laws t>f England laying heavy duties 
on the importation of com, unlefs when it rofe to an unufually high 
price, prevented them from fending the produce of their tillage thither. 
Secondly, the want of certain and liberal bounties on the general expor- 
tation of com from Ireland, difcouraged the merchants frx>m engaging 
therein. Thirdly, the iinobftrufted influx of com from England, under 
the operation of the Engliih bounties on export, tended, during plentiful 
years in England^ to keep down its price in Ireland, and thereby to dif- 
courage the farmers. Fourthly, the landlords of Ireland, for a long time, 
rellrained their tenants from ploughing. And fifthly, although the lour- 
ing poor of Ireland, who fubfifted chiefly on potatoes, increafed coniidera- 
bly, there was no fuch increafe of thofe different claffes of people by whom 
bread is ordinarily confumed. A great portion of the gentry, with their 
families, refidedjn England*, and, except the northern weavers, there 
'were-fcarcely any manufa&urers in Ireland. In (hort the Irifli com could 
not reach foreign markets with a profped of reafonable gain ; nor had 
^ it a fuflident market at home. There exifted therefore no encoui^ement 
to embark in the expenfes and trouble of tillage, and abandon the lazy 
life of the grazien 

And here it may be obferved, that although Ireland gained by her 
general trade, before the middle of the laft century, flie loft by her 
trade with Britain; that about the year 1727, the Englifh took from 
Ireland generaUy between 200,000 and 300,000 ftones of wool, 
yam and worfted, worth 130,0001., which when worked up was 
worth 500,0001^ and alfo linen yam worth upi^t^ards of 90,0001. which 
when further manufaftured was worth 2oo,oool. ; in other words, that 
England fecured to her own manufadures 48o,oooL a-year on two 

* About the commencemeDt of the reign of George the Second, the Irifli abfentees refiding 
in England were numerous beyond precedent ; compriftng many whofe abfence feemed ut- 
terly unaflowable : fuch for inftance as officers of the Poft-olEicey whofe falaries amounted 
.to 6,oool. a year> the Mafter of the Ordnknce, Mafter of the Rolls, Lord Treafurer and 
Vice-Treafurers, four commiftoners of the Revenue, the Secretary of State, the Lot4 
Lieutenant's fecretary, the derk of the crown for Leinfter, Ulfter, and Munfter, anderen 
the Mafter of Revels, &c. 
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articles of the nature of raw materials, one of which at leaft ihe prevented 
the people of Ireland from working up by narrowing their markets. 
That while ihe imported thefe articles and other raw materials to a con^ 
fiderable amount, fuch as hides and tallow, from Ireland, all the articles. 
which ihe (ejxt thither were worked up to the utmofi. 
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SECTION IIL 

Irijh Ails favourable to Britijh Merchandize* 

WHILE Britain ivas thus vigilaRtly engaged in perpetual hoftility 
againft the commerce of Ireland, retaliation, or at lead coun* 
^eradion, might naturally have been expefted on tjie part of the latter. 
The fad, however, was far otherwife. Inftead of remonftrating loudly 
-againft this cruel oppreffion ; inftead of feduloufly employing all the means 
which could be reforted to for the purpofe of defeating its eflPeds ; the 
parliament of Ireland appear to have patiently acquiefced, and not only 
acquiefced, but in fome degree concurred therein. It was t:hofen, as 
tefore noticed, for the Hfe of the reigmng prince*, by that fmall num- 
ber of perfons among the Irifh people who were qualified to vote f. Two- 
thirds of the people had no influence whatfoever over its decifions. It 
in fadt reprefented s^out feven hundred thoufand people, intermixed 
with about thiiteen hundred thoufand, with whom they co-exifted in a 
ftate of fmothered warfare. It was a&uated by an apparently falfe per* 
fuafion of the neceflity of keeping the Roman Catholics in a ftate of dew 
bilitation; and by a true perfuafion of the neceflity of yielding to what^^ 
ever meafures were confidered as conducive to the profperity of Britain^ 
en whofe fupport alone ittelied for protedion againft the majority of 
the Irifh people, whom its partial and rigorous laws had alienated and dif- 
pofed to hoftility. 

The firft legiflative procedure which evinced an unpatriotic obfequiouf- 
nefs on the part of the Parliament of Ireland to the views of that of BrU 

* By 7 G. III. c. 3, the duration of parliaments in Ireland was limited to eight years, 
'with the view, as the ad fays, of ftrcngthening the harmony and good agreement fubfift- 
ing between Hie Majefty and his people of Ireland^ and being produdive of other good 
eiFeds to His Majefty's fubjeds. 

+ According to a return prefented.to the Houfeof Lords in 173 r, the population 
•of Ireland confiftedthea of 700,451 proteftants, and z>3.90>770 Roman Catholics. 
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fain, tvas the anfwrer of the Commons to the Ipeech of the Lords Juftices 
in 1698, on the fubjed of eftablifliing the linen and fuppreffing the wool* 
len manufadure. They affure then- excellencies that they will heartily 
endeavour to eftablifh the linen' and hempen manufadure in Ireland^ and 
that they hopeto^find fuch a temperament in refpefl^to the woollen trade, 
that the fame may not be injurious to England. X'his anfwer, which 
f<^ems to betray a certain degree of felu6fauice to facrifice the valuable and 
promifing woollen manufefture of Ireland *, was foon followed by the 
aft (10 W. Ill, c. 5,) before noticed, impofing a duty of four fhillings in 
the pound, ad valorem^ on all old drapery (frize excepted,) and two (hit 
lings on all new drapery exported from Ireland. 

By the compad of 1698, Ireland aj^eared to be veiled with a 
difcretionary power to proted and promote the linen manufiai£hire 
in whatever manner might feem bed. But far from employing that 
power to injure the rival manu&dure of linen in England, thug 
following the example of the legiflature of the latter, -in die cafe of 
the woollen manufafture, it was not employed even as far as a fub- 
ordinate legiflature could, and was authc»ifed to employ it« ThelriA 
woollens were excluded, by heavy duties, from the Bridfh. market \ but 
the Britiih linens foon met with no obftru£tion in their .prc^ds Ito 
the market of Ireland. By 2 A. c« 4. an additiohal duty of 6d. per ykrd 
was impofed on all linens imported ; and this duty was continued by fe^ 
veral fucceffive ads during Ae fame reign. In the year 17 17, ftoweveri 
or about 19 years after the compad, Britifli linens were, by 4 G. L c. 6; 
exempted from all duties on importation into Ireland fo long as the Irifli 
were permitted to export their linens diredly to the plantations, ^& wert 
Britifh cambricks, lawns, linen painteid or ftainedin England, and towelling, 
by 17 G. II. c. I, 19 G. II. c. 2, 19 G. II. ,c 6, 11 & 12 G. HI. c. x, 
which impofed duties on thefe different articles imported from other coun- 
tries. So that Ireland was obHged to admit an apparently dangerous 
rival into her home*market, which England would never confent to do 
with regard to her woollens, in order to fecure a convenient foreign 

* The wooDena annually exported, about the year 1677, were worth 70,000!. and the 
balance of trade was then 400,000!. in favour of Ireland. In the year 1700, after, the 
reftridion of her wopUen trade, the balance in her fayour amounted to xr,p72l. only. 

Q- t ' market 
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market for her linen manu&dures, the fale whereof Britain was bound 
to promote, in confideration of the furrender which the Irifh had made of 
their valuable woollen manufa&ure. The varied encouragement, however^ 
which the Irifh legiflature gave to the linen manufa&ure, and which the 
firitifh government could not, without a moil flagrant outrage of the 
principles of honor and juftice, prevent, had the twofold effed of ren- 
dering this rivalry almoft oitirely harmlefs, and the linen manufadure 
fteadily and ra4>idly progreilive. 

Of the different meafures adopted by the faifh legiflature, to promote 
the linen manufadure, fome flight notice mufl here be taken ; not becaufe. 
they were the moft prudent that might have been devifed ; but becaufe 
the manufadure flourifhed under their operation ; and becaufe they were 
almofl the only ones which refcue that legiflature from the charge o£ 
having, until near the clofe of the lafl century, totally negleded the wek 
fare of Ireland.— ^But before tliefe meafures be noticed, it is proper ta 
obferve, in conformity with the drift of the prefent fedion, that the 
Lrifh legiflature, after permitting the rivalry of the Britifh linen and cam* 
brick manufafturars, patiently, and without remonflrance, fubmitted to a 
lighal violation of the compad, on the part of England, in the inflance 
cf fiiil-cloth. 

In order td promote the foreign fale of this manufadure, which feemed 
jikely to proQ>er exceedingly, the parliament of Ireland in the 19th year 
jof George II. granted bounties on the exportation thereof, of two*pence 
per yard, if of the value of ten-pence, and under fourteen-pence, and four- 
pence per yard, if above fourteen«pence«. Thefe bounties were foon coun- 
teraded by import dudes, to the fame amount, impofed in Britain by 
2^ G. n. c* 53, the preamble to the ad flating, *^ that large boundes 
having been granted by the parliament of Ireland on fail-^loth of the 
manufadure of that kingdom, which hath encouraged the importation 
of confiderable quantities thereof into Great Britain, and may tend to 
the prejudice of that manufadure therein, &c.** Thus was the Irifh fail- 
cloth manufaidxirer denied the advantage of one of the beft markets he 
could find for the produce of his induflry ; and the Englifh fhip^wner, 
in a great degree, fubje£^ed to the monopoly of his countrymen, whofe 
£dl-cloth neither was, nor is fo good and durable as that manufadured in 
Ireland. This proceeding was afterwards follow:ed by a bounty on fail- 
cloth. 
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cloth exported to Ireland. It is true that in the addrefles of the Lord^ 
and Commons of England to King William, the linen manufadure alone 
is mentioned ; but in the fpeech of the Lords Juftices to the parliament 
of Ireland, the linen and hempen manufadures are coupled together v 
and it was always underflood that, being analogous, the Iri(h and £ng- 
lifli legiflatures were bound to give them equal encouragement, in com- 
penfation for the furrender of the woollen *. Indeed the titles of the 
fucceffive afts of the Irilh parliament, concerning the linen manufafture, 
afford fufGcient evkience of the prevalence of this opinion. In all thefe 
titles the hempen is conjoined with the flaxen manufafture. 
. It appears by different ftatutes, of old date, that the people of Ireland 
had been, for many years anterior to the Revolution, in poffeffion of 
a confiderable trade in linens, as well as woollens. The Earl of Strafford 
in the reign of Charles the Firft, gave much encouragement to the for- 
mer. It did not, however, become the principal, or rather the only 
pbjed of legiflative folicitude, in behalf of manufaduring induftry, before 
the reign of Anne ; although an ad paffed in that of Charles the Second 
which feemed to eviace a ftrong inclination, on the part of the legif- 
lature, to promote it. By this ad, viz. 17 & i8 C. II. c. 9, the fum oi[ 
;toL was direded to be levied by the grand juries in every county, ex- 
cept thofe of Dublin and Kerry, at each Lent affizes, for 20 years, and 
diftributed in premiums of lol. for the bed, 61. for the fecoiid beft, and 
4I. for the third beft piece of linen, 30 ells long, and one broad, fub- 
mitted to their infpedion. By the fame ad, the fum of 6,oool., levied 
by the parliament on the kingdom at large, was to be applied to purchafe,, 
in each province, one bleach yard, containing four plantation acres, and 
to ered a wall round it, and fuitable buildings. It likewife fubjeded to a 

* ** Amongft thefe biUs there is one for the encouragement of the linen and hempen 
manufa^ures ; at our firft meeting we recommended to you that matter, and we have now 
endeavoured to render that hill pra£ticable and ufefnl for that tffe6kf and as fuch ^e now 
recommend it to you. The fettlement of this manufa^ure wiU contribute much to 
people the country, and will be found much more advantageous to this kingdom than th^ 
woollen manufafture, which being the fettled ftapk trade of England, from whence al) 
foreign markets arc fupplied, can never be encouraged here for that purpofe : ivhereai the 
rtnen and hempen manufaSuret will not only he encouraged as confident with the trade of Eng* 
lands hui will render the trade ^ thu hingdm hoii ufeful and necejary to England.'* ' 

ExtraA from the Lords Juftices Speech, Sept. ^7, 1699.1 
Q 2 • penalty 
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jienalty of 408. every landlord who Ihould let a cottage or cabin^ not 
within a city, fuburbs or walled town^ to any perfon not holding one 
plantation acre of land, and covenanting to fow one-eighth thereof with flax 
or hempt ^^^ ^^ ^ penalty of los. every tenant who fhould negled to do 
fo. It alfo fubjedked to an annual penalty of 5I. every perfon who fliould 
plough 30 acres of land %without fowing half an acre with flax or hemp, 
and to an annual penalty of 3I. every perfon who fhould plough lefs with- 
out doing the fame* 

In the reign of King William, there did not pafs a fmgle zQt for the 
encouragement of the linen manufadure in Ireland ; although His Ma- 
jefty promifed his Commons of England to do all that m him lay to dif- 
courage the woollen and encourage the linen inanufadure there. 

The fourth year of Queen Anne was that in which the Iriih legiflature 
began to manifeft an unremitting folicitude for the fuccefs of the linen 
manuik&ure. From that year to the nineteenth of George the Second, 
there pafled no fewer than 14 ads, having for their common obje£b its en- 
couragement and regulation ; which was a greater number than had paifed, 
fince the Revolution, for the encouragement of all other forts of trade 
and manufa&ures put together. Thefe a£ts were all revifed, their ufelefs 
or inexpedient claufes, provifos, &c. expunged, their beneficial and e^- 
tuat enes retained and eonfofidated into one ad, viz. 19 G. U. c. 6. 
which was followed by a fucceflicm of others fuggefled by different emer- 
gencies and accompanied by bounties, &c. 

An examination of thefe ads and thefe bounties, with the view of dif- 
covering how far the former were well devifed, and how far the latter were 
likely to be faithfully and effedually applied, would be equally fuper- 
fluous and tedious. It will fuffice to fay, with regard to the latter, that, 
according to the accounts prefented to parliament, there was difburfed, by 
the truftees of the linen and hempen manufadures, from the 25th March 
1712, to the fame day in 1783, no lefs a fum than 888,8131. and that the 
money unaccounted for, or not properly accounted for, to thefe truftees by 
the fecretaries of the linen board, in four years ended in 1780, amounted 
to 36,7091. * } with regard to the former, it is enough to obferve, that, 

however 

* The wBtval annual grant to th« traftect of tke Snen and hempen manufii^^iiiv is 
siytfooL befides appropriated duties $ making in the whole about 249000L a fum which 

might 
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however they might have failed in bringing the linen manu&dure to its 
utmoft perfedion, and in precluding thofe frauds and injurious prafUces, 
originating in avarice, which tended to bring it frequently into difrepute 
in foreign markets, they had the effect of rendering it ultimately a fource 
of prodigious wealth. So that the province of Ulfter, in which chiefly it is 
ftill carried on t> feems likely to fufil the following prediftion, hazarded 
by Sir John Davies in compliment to King James the Firfl : *' When 
this plantation (that of the Britifh proteftants in the province of Ulfter) hath 
taken root and bin fixed ^and fetled but a few yeares with the favour and blefl 
(ing of God, it will fecure the peace of Ireland, aiTure it to the crown of Eng- 
land for ever ; and finally make it a civill and a rich, a mighty and a 
flourifhing Kingdome J". 

The table, marked No, VH. in the Appendix, is fufficiently compre- 
henfive to convey an adequate idea of the progrefs of this valuable ma- 
nufafture ; the proteftion whereof is almoft the only fervice of the Irifh 
parliament anterior to 1778, which can refcue it from the imputation of 
having abandoned the commercial welfare of Ireland. 

By this table it plainly appears that the linen manufadure of Ireland 
has thriven exceedingly, although its rival manufafture in Britain was not 
only not fuppreifed, but freely admitted as a competitor in the Irifh market. 
It has thriven much more than the cherifhed and boafted Woollen manu- 
fafture of England ; for, according to Mr. Chalmers, the value of the 
woollens exported from England, on an average of the years i699-i7oo« 
1701, was 2,56i,6i5l.,onanaverageof the years 1769-70-7 1,4,3 23, 463l.i 

. migiit be expended with much better ultimate effe£k in improving the fyftem of hufbandry 
in Ireland. And, in truth, if the farmers, in their turn, do not experience the bounty of 
gpvemmenty they will have abundant reafon to complain. But they are, for the mod 
part, Paptjit forfooth j and the weavers are moftly proteftants. When fhall we fee an 
end of this political fatuity, to fpeak of it in the mildeft terms ? The linen manufac- 
ture, valuable as it is,, has certainly been bolflered up long enough. It is high time that 
the great manufacture of the land fliould be attended to. To give about 20 times more 
to the former than to the latter * cannot be juftified ; but the converfe eafily might. 

•j" The immunities enjoyed exclufively by proteftant weavers* wheel-makers, flax-dreflers^ 
and others under 19 G. II. c. 6. probably contributed to confine the linen manufadure in 
a great degree to the province of Ulfter ; where the proteftants of the lower clafs were 
much more numerous in proportion to the Roman Catholics than in the other provinces^ 

X Hift. Trafts, p. \^z. 

* See Reports of the Commffionen of Account. 

and 
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and on an average of the years 1790-1-2, 55056,733!. •: and according 
to the accounts prefented to parliament immediately previous to the Union, 
the value thereof, on an average of three years ended in 1799, was 
7,771,8081. Whereas the quantity of linen annually exported from Ire- 
land, during the period ended in 171 2, was 1,439,833 yards, and that ex- 
ported during the period ended in 1792 was 37,663,748 yards. So that 
the export of woollens from England was little more than trebled in 
about 100 years ; but the export of linens from Ireland was nearly thrice 
trebled in a period of 70 years. Why the Englifh woollen manufadure 
could not have thriven as much as it has done, in the event of its rival 
manufa£hire in Ireland being fuifered to flourifh, and to enter the Britifli 
market as freely as the people of Ireland were compelled to let the linens 
of Britain enter their market, is a queftion whereof the decifion mull be 
left to the ingenuity of monopolizers. That it did thrive, notwithftanding 
the rivalry of France, ftrengthened inconfiderately by the repreffion of 
that of Ireland, is a fad which will be found to embarrafs the decifion 
of this queftion not a little f. 

By the compact of 1698, the people of Ireland did unqueftionably 
acquire a right to adopt, if they thought proper, for the encouragement 
of their linen manufadure, the very fame expedients which England 
might adopt for the encouragement of her woollens. They had as good 
a right to demand the abolition of rivalry on the part of England in the 
cafe of the linen, as England had to preclude imperioufly all rivalry, on that 
of Ireland, in the cafe of the woollen manufaftures. But the exercifeof 
any right on the part of Ireland, which, even in fpeculation, was likely 
to prove in the leaft degree prejudicial to the moft trivial manufafture 
of England, was utterly inconfiftent with that illiberal and impolitic fyftem 
which the latter purfued with regard to the former ; and in which the 
Iriih parliament bafely concurred : a fyftem conftituted of ads complete- 
ly obftru£tive of every fpecies of Irifh competition in the Englifh market ; 
reftriaive of almoft every fpecies of mercantile and manufafturing induftry 
in Ireland ; and corroborative of that Englifh competition, in the Irifh mar- 
ket, which tended to fofter every infant manufafture of England, and to 

* Eftixnate of the Strength of Great Briuin, p. 208. 

t It it well known that the woollen manufa&ures of France were effentially fenred by 
the dandeftine importation pf Iriih wool. *^ 

overwhelm 
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overwhelm every fimilar one in Ireland. Whenever any manufafture 
or branch of induftry in England was thought to require encouragement, 
the Iriih parliament readily impofed duties on fimilar ones from other 
countries, admitting thofe from Britain duty free. Whenever the exi- 
gencies of the Irife government required the impofition of duties on mer-« 
^andize imported, the Britifll were uniformly exempted. And whenever 
an infant manufacture in Ireland feemed likely to rival a fimilar one ia 
Britain^ the fame pra&ice was purfued ; thus opening a field for the ufual 
efficacy of fuperior Britifh capitals in overpowering the unaided indufhy 
of Ireland. 

The exemption of Britiih cambricks, lawns, muflins,. towelling, paint- 
ed and ftained linens, fihom the import duties occafionally impofed on thefQ 
articles, has already been noticed, and alfo the patient conduft of the Iriih 
Parliament with regard to the glafs manufadure, hops, &c. Among the 
other a&s of that legifiature, m conformity with the eftablifhed fyftem^ 
were the following ones, viz. 3 G* II*. c. 2, which impofed duties on 
all iilk manufactures except thofe of Great Britain, or the Eait 
Indies — 11 G. II«.c. i, which impofed duties on fluffs called Romals 
and on aU cotton manufaftures except Britifh— *2i G. II. c. i, which pro- 
hibited, the importatiw of gol4 and iilver lace except Britifh— 23 G. II. c. 2, 
which impofed duties on all velvets except Britifh — 33 G. II. c. i, which 
impofed a duty on all paper except Britifh — 13 & 14 G. IH. c. 2, which 
impofed a duty of 5I. per cent, on various goods and manufaftures not the 
growth,produce,or manufaftureof GreatBritainr— 1 1 & 1 2 G.IIL c. i , which 
impofed a duty on aU herrings except Britifh, and 15 & 16 G. III. c. 3, which 
impofedaduty of two /hillings the barrel on wheat, when the price at home did 
not exceed 2&fhillings, and one fhilling the cwt. of flour imported, except 
Britifh. To this might i^e addled 23 & 24 Q. III. c. 19, which admitted 
the wheat of Britain into the Irifh market, under a duty of two-pence the 
barrel, and flour imder a duty of twp-pence the cwt. when wheat, im-_ 
ported from other coimtries, was liable to a dpty. of 10$.. the Ijarrel, an4. 
other grains m proportion. ^ 

At the time of paflSng the a^ which exempted from duty the Clk m^ 
aufaftures of Great Britain, there were, according to the evidence given 
before the Irifh parliament in 1784, 800 filk looms at work in Ireland... 
Thirty-fix years after there xyere but 50: and thus 3,000 perfons were 
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driven to beggary or emigration. In confequence of the eftabiiihment of 
the filk warehoufe, which feems as attributable to an anxiety to preclude 
the alarming difturbances which frequ^tly happened among the ftarving 
filk manulafturers in Dublin, as to any other caufe^ i>538 broad filk 
looms, 1^171 ribbon looms and 79 engines were at one time employed ; 
and fupported 1 1,270 perfons ; the value of whofe labour was computed 
to amount to 140,0001. a year. But the increafed importation of filk 
manufa£hires from England had thrown out of employment 780 looms in 
in 1783 ; and thus deprived 3,120 perfon^^ of their ufual means of 
fupport. 

At the time of palling the ad which exempted Britifli cottons from 
duty, viz. the year 1737, the cotton manu&dure of Great Britain 
was in its mfancy ; the quantity of cotton wool imported hav- 
ing been, on an average of five years with 1720, only 2,173,287; 
and in 46 years after, viz. in the year 1783, no more than i i,ooo,ooolbs. 
which, by the way, was greatly under three times as much as the cotton, 
wool and yam imported, in the year ended in 1808, into Ireland, which 
ftill imports cotton manufaftures to a confiderable amount * ; and cannot 
as yet be regarded as deriving an augmentation of wealth froih the ex* 
portation thereof. This exemption would probably have had the effed 
of preventing the cotton manufadure from thriving in Ireland, even if 
the Irifh had been permitted to import the raw material diredly from the 
place of its growth ; but this permiffion they did not enjoy before the 
year 1779. The fraall amount of the coUefted duties on filk, cotton, 
and paper proves that the duties impofed on thefe articles were fufEcient 
to give a decifive advantage to Britifh over foreign induftry, in the Irifli 
market. The total amount of the duty on filk manufeftures from the 
year 1732 to 1783 inclufive, was only 7,1051. 19s. 7d. the total amount of 
the old additional duty on cottons and romals, from 1738 to 1789, was 
only 3,5741. 8s. and the total amoimt cf the duty on paper, from 1761 to 
1789, was 17,0581. i6s. id. 

In ihort, almoft all the ads affeding the trade and manufadures of Ire^ 
land, which pafled in the Britifh and Inm parliaments, anterior to 1779, 

* See table marked IX in the Appendix. 

except 
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N 

except thofe, in the latter, which related to the linen manufadure, wUl be 
be found to aim at promoting the commercial welfare of Britain, exclu- 
fively J at reftriding the trade, and fuppreffing the nianufadures of Ire^ 
land ; or at precluding all commercial reciprocity between the two coun- 
tries. 

Even after the Irifh, by a bold exertion of national fpirit, had obtained 
a free trade, and eftabliftied the legiflative independence of their co\mtry, 
fubferviency to the felfiih commercial views of Britain (till diftinguifhed 
the condud of the Irilh parliament ; for with the fchedule of unfair du- 
ties, already noticed, before their eyes, they negatived, by a majority of 
94 to 32, the following amendment propoied to be made, on the i ith May 
1784, to a refolution for an addrefs to the Lord Lieutenant for his wife 
and jufl adminiftration : ** And to entreat His Excellency to take into 
his ferious confideration the diftreffed ftate of the manufadures of this 
country, and to aflure him of the confidence we plage in his wifdom to lay 
the fame fully before His Majefty's minifters in England, and to co-ope- 
rate with them in forming a more liberal arrangement of commercial in- 
tercouife between Great Britain and IrelaiKi on the broad bafis of redpro- 
cal advantage ; a meafure which would doubtlefs tend to the mutual profpe- 
rity of both kingdoms by more clofely uniting them in intereft and 
affedion/* The effeds of this condud ftill continue j no maaufadure 
but that of linen ftaading confpicuous among the Iriih exports 
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SECTION IV. 

Irijb ASls of an illujive and inefficacious Nature^ profeffing to aim at the 
Attainment of public Benefits. 

npHROUGHOUT the greater part of the laft century, as was before 
A obferved, the Parliament of Ireland was not merely regardlefs of the 
welfare of two-thirds of the Iriih community, but may fairly be con- 
fidered as in a ftate of hoftility with them. The remaining third was 
too infufHdent, in point of numeral ftrength, compared with the popula- 
tion of the empire, to estcite any great degree of legiflative folicitude in its 
behalf. Befides the exclufive diffaibution of all honours and offices among 
die individuals who conftituted this minority of the Irifh people, the habi- 
tual connivance at thofe public jobs, peculations, and other fraudulent 
pradHces in'odiich they alone were engaged, the rigorous laws which were 
pafied to quiet their induflrioufly revived apprehenfions with regard to the 
enterprizes of their compatriot enemies, and the illufive ads wUch are to 
be confidered in this fe^on, had conjointly the eflFeft of preventing thofe 
murmurs which might otherwife have broken forth. The credulous and 
unthinking many were for a long time taught to confide in the patriotifm 
and prudence of the parliament, by the fharp-fighted few who were bribed 
to deceive them, and interefled in fo doing. 

Of the a£te in queftion^ thofe which profeiTed to aim at the encouragement 
of tillage in Ireland feem particularly worthy of attention, not only on ac- 
count of the paramount importance of that purfuit, but becaufe they will 
be found to fumifh indifputable evidence of the truth of this aiTerdon, that, 
notwithfbnding appearances, the real wel&re of Ireland was far from 
being the governing principle of the Irifh legiflature, fo long as it continued 
in a flate of fubordination to that of Great Britain, and fubjed to the con- 
troul of the privy council of the latter^ as well as that of its own, the crea- 
ture and coadjutor thereof *. 

* The reader will find the whole corn-trade of Ireladd, fince the beginning of the laft 
century, fiilly iUuftrated iathe Ubles marked I. II. III. IV.. in the Appendix. 

It 
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It 18 true that fome of thefe a£b, if compared with the reft, wiU appeair 
inadmiffible among the illufire a&s of the Irilh Parliament ; but, if <rom« 
pared with thofe extenfively beneficial afts which (hall be confidered in ano« 
ther fedion, the reader will, no doubt, concur in the propriety of their 
admiffion into this, Befides, by concentratmg all the ads which effeded 
the tillage of Ireland, antecedently to the time at which it began to be effi- 
cacioufly encouraged, a more cotmeded and fatisfadory view mli be af- 
forded of that peculiarly important fubjed, than if thefe ads were brought 
under confideratton apart from each other, according to dieir refpedive 
ihades of difference* 

From the begimriag of die laft century tiH about the year 1732, the in- 
<luflry of the Irifli appearg to have been voluntarily direded to tillage, with 
% view to export, much more than it was fubfequently to that year, and an- 
terior to the year 1776, probably owing, in a great d^ee, to the then 
condition of its trade and manu&dures, which was by no means iuch as to 
afford fufBdent employment to the induftrious and laborious part of the 
community. Hie woollen manu&dure was rapidly declining und^ the re- 
|ieated attacks of Britain ; the linen manufodore was in its infkicy ; the 
manufadure of iron was loft by the wafte of timber ; the importation of 
cattle and provifions into England had been declared a nuifance ; in j9iort| 
the Irifh feemed neceffitated to betake t^emfelves to tillage. 

The average annual excefs of com and meal exported beyond that which 
was imported, during the period which ended in 1708, when the firft dl« 
lage ad began to operate, was, as appears by the table mariced IV. in tht 
Appendix, 48,248 barrels ; whereas the fmaileft atmusd escdis of com 
and meal imported beyoini that which was exported fubfequently to fy^^^ 
and antecedently to 1776, was 11,824 bsmrds; the greatelt ^559567 i 
and the average annual excefs during :20 years, ended in 1764, 150,895 
barrels. 

The firft ad which pafled in Ireland, purporting to be for the encoiai* 
ragement of tillage, was 6 A. c. 18 (year 1707). The preamble to this 
ad fays, ^ Forafimnch as it hath been found 1^ experience chat the ex- 
portation of com and gram into foreign parts, wh^ the price thereof is at 
a low rate, hath been a great advantage, not only to the cwners 
of the land, but to the trade t)f the kingdom in general} may it 
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pleafe Your* Majefly," &c. There is a flight degree of ambiguitf 
.in this preamble, from v^hence it might be inferred, that Ireland had 
ah-eady derived confiderable benefit from the exportation of com. The 
faft however is, as the referraces in the margin of the aft fbew, that the 
difcovery was made in England, from whence, under the bounties (rf 
I W. & M. c. i2„ there were exported annually, during a period of fix 
years, ending with 1707, on an average,^ 289,304 quarters of all forts of 
com, flour, and meal, beyond what was imported *, which was near four 
times as much as ever was exported from Ireland in any period antecedent 
to that which ended in 1788, when the liberal bounties of 1784 had beg^a 
to take effed. And yet, with the exception of two periods of five years 
each, it was thefmalleft, and, with the additional exception of a third pe* 
nod of four years, by far the fmalleft annual excefs of exportation that 
had taken place from England from the firft year of the laft century till 
the conclufion of the period ending in 1764. 

But that it was far from the intention of the Iriih legiflature, notwith- 
ilandbg the words of the preamble juft cited,: to employ in Ireland the 
experience obtained in England, will fufliciently appear by a comparative 
view of the a£b i W. & M. c. 12, and 6 A. c. i8. By the former of 
thefe ads the Englifli obtained bounties of five (hillings the quarter on 
wheat exported, when the price thereof was at or under 48 fliillings, three 
fliillings and fixpence on rye when at or under 32 fliillings, and two fliil- 
lings and fixpence on nult when at or under 24 (hillings. But by the lat- 
ter the Iri(h obtained no more than one (hilling and fixpence the quarter oh 
wheat, ground or unground^ when the price was at or under foiirteen fliiU 
lings ; one (hilling on barley, bere, or malt^ when at or under ten (hillings i 
and one (hilling on rye, ground or unground, when at or under nine (hillings. 

During a period of 22 y^ars, ending with 1707, and commencing three 
years before the bounties were granted, the medium price of wheat in Eng- 
land, as drawn from the different periods in Mr. Chalmers's table, was 
336. 11 4 d. the quarter, or about 14 (hillings below the exporting price. 
What price it bore in Ireland, about the time of pa(rmg the aft before- 
mentioned, the writer has not been able to afcertain ; but may fafely venture 
to prefume, that it was not 20 (hillings lefs than in England ; and, colife* 

* CBalmcn'e Eftiuuite, p. 322. 

quently. 
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quendy, that thelrifh could not have the benefit of the proffered bounty, 
finall as it was ; and, confequently, that the a£t was merely illufive *. 
The price of the ftatute quarter of middling wheat in England, for 109 
years, ending with 1794, does not appear to have reached 48 fhiUings, the 
exporting price, except during the four years which ended with 171 1, 
when its average price was 49 s. gd. But there will be found very few pe- 
nods, throughout the laft century, during which the middle price of wheat 
in Ireland was fo low as 14 Ihillings the quarter, the price at which the 
exporters were entitled to demand the bounty. During the 24 years which 
fucceeded the paffmg of the aft 6 A. c, 18, the quantity of barley and 
malt exported from Ireland was only 707,371 quarters, and that of wheat 
only 223,310 quarters. The /ormer of thefe, if exported at or under ten 
Ihillings the quarter, would have been produftive of a premium amount- 
ing to 35,3681. IIS. ; the latter, at or under 14 (hillings, a premium of 
1.6,748 1. 5s., making together 52^1 16I. i6s. Whereas the premiums paid 
on all farts of com exported, between the years 1707 and 1732, amounted 
to no more, asappears by the returns to parliament, than 18,0351. 7s. 8d. , 
or little more than one-third of the premium to. which the barley, malt, 
and wheat alone would have been entitled, if exported at the prefcribed 
prices : a fufficient proof that thefe prices were far from being the ordinary 

* Sir William Petty, in his Political Anatomy of Ireland, p. 314-15, %8, the price of 
wheat ip Ireland in 1641 was iz (hillings the barrel^ and in 1652, 50 fhillings. Mr. Rye, 
in a little trad on agi-iculture, publifhed in 1730, calls 12 fhillings the barrel oi vfhtzX^ a 
faving price. Mr. Pierfon,* in a little traft of the fame nature, publifhed the fame year, 
confiders 15 (hillings the barrel as the middle price. In another little trad of Mr. Pierfon'i 
the price of wheat is ftated to. be i o (hillings. In a return to the Houfe of Lord«, in 1 73 7, 
the price of wheat-meal is fUted to be i L the barre^ of 20 ftones. The average of thefe dif- 
ferent prices, exdufiye of that in 1652, which was occafioned by the devaftation of the'war 
then terminated, and exclufive of the' wheat-meal, is about 198, 7d. per quarter of 32 ftones, 
on a fuppofition that the barrelof wheat then .weighed 20 .ftones,. which dbes no4 appear to 
have been the cafe. If the barrel was reckoned as half the quarter,* the price iwas ll. 48. 8<L 
per quarter.^ The bighe^ price of the quarter of wheat, of nine bufhels, in the Windfor 
market, )in 1641, was, as appears in Dr. Smith's Wealth of. Nations, vol. i. p. 265, 
2I. 8s. od. ; the highejl price in the year 1730, il. 16. 6d. the medium of which is 2I. 2s. 3d. 
or 1 7 si 7d« more than the average price in IreUnd. The average price of middling whj^at 
-waft xL 178. 7d. the ftatute quarter, during a period of five years, ending with 1729, aa ap- 
spears in Mr*. Chalmers's table ; but during^ the,precedin^ years it was only lU 8$. lQ.d. The 
ooedium of which is il. 238. 2jd. or 8s. 6|d. more than in Ireland. 

prices 
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prices in Irdand even at that early part of the century. Subfequently to 
1732, during forty-eight years, the unport greatly exceeded the export of 
com from Ireland, except m the period of four years ending in 1740, and 
even after the bounty had been raifed. During 15 years, ending in 17739 
the average price of wheat in Ireland was 50 liuUings the quarter. 

But there was another circumftance which contributed to render the 
parfitnonious bounties of the ad in queftion utterly inefBcadous, with re- 
fn>ence to the encouragement of tillage $ and that was their not being ac* 
companied, as thofe in England were, by high dudes on the importation 
of com. By 22 C. 11. c. 13, wheat imported into England, when the 
price did not exceed 53s. 4d. the quarts, was liable to a duty of 16 ihii« 
lings the quarter; rye not exceeding 40s. to a ftmilir duty; and alfo 
barley and malt, not exceeding 32 (luUings ; and oats to a duty of 5s. 4d. 
die quarts, when not exceedmg 16 {hillings. Thefe bounties and thefe 
duties had conjointly the effed of encoura^ng the EngliA farmer, by in^ 
luring to hkn a reafonable price for his com, and precluding that com-* 
petition which, notwithftandkig the ingenious reafoning of the celebrated 
Dr. Smith, might be (hewn to be, in certaii refpeds, pecuhariy prejudi- 
cial in the farming bufinels *. They had alfo the effed of infuring to the 
confumers a regular and ample fupply of com at a moderate rate. 

Bui die home-market of Ireland was too contrafted for the com which, 
confiftendy with reaibnable profit to the grower, the coimtry was compe- 
tent to fupply. The Irifli bounties, at the prices at which they were to be 
given, were evidently infufficient to attrad to agriculture any confiderable 
fliaffe of the ca4>ilal and induftry of the ruricolar people of Ireland, with 
the view of fupplying foreign markets ; »d the want of duties on import 
left thofe who happened to engage in it expofed to the difcourag-^ 
ing effefts of competition. Hence, agriculture became in Ireland a pre- 
carious and, gen^^ly, unprofitable purfult; and the confumers of com 
were eventually fubje£bed to great occaiional diftrefe. 

In confequeftce, probably, of the landlords having experienced, in the 

payment of thdr rents, the effeds of the former drcumftance, they feH 

f - — •- - 

' ♦ If the nature of the ftrmitig bufinefs be duly compai^ with that ef any Aiamifrfbne, it 
t^ be found that much of the reafoning which might be «ttjA>yed in behalf of competition 
in the latter cafe, M inadmiffible is the former. But thia ia not a fit pltce for the difcoffioa 
of this queftion. 

very 
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very generally into the prance of reftraining their tenants from plough- 
ing. This neceflarily tended to aggravate and render more frequent the 
difbrefs of fuch confumers a$ were not occupiers or owners of land. In 
the year 1727, as appears by a letter from archbiibop Boulter, (»e of the 
lords jufUces> to lord Carteret, dated July 20th in that year^ ^* the king* 
dom," to ufe his Grace's words, " laboured under a terrible fcarctty^ 
next to a famine." In order to prevent a recm-rence of which^ and to 
which, his Grace adds, ^^ Ireland is liable upon any the leaft accident in 
the harveft/' he announces his intention to forward a bill, impofing an 
obligation on the occupiers of land to plough five acres in every ioo« 
This projefled IhII appears to have been for fome time a fubjed of difcuf* 
fion between the lord juiUce and his principal correfpondents in England }l 
for, in a letter dated 24th February 1727, he apologizes for it to the 
archbifhop of Canterbury, telling him that ^ it does encourage tillage by 
allowing any premium to exporters of com ; but barely obliges every per-* 
fim occupying ibo acres or more (meadows, parks, bc^s, &c. excepted)^ 
to till five acres out of every 100.'* The affurance juft quoted fufficient* 
ly indicates, that the encouragement of tillage in Ireland was very far from 
bang the ohjed of the Brkifh government ; and that the bounties held 
forth by 6 A« c. 18, were not, when offered, deemed to have a tendency 
to the end profefled, but confidered as merely illufive, as well by the 
framers of the bill, as by thofe urfio have fince examined them, with re* 
ference to then: efie£b, and in comparifon with the bounties granted in 
England* In fad, agriculture, being the patent of manufadures, and ne- 
ceflarily calculated to occaiion, by its extenfion, a vail increafe of people^ 
the Britilh government, \mder the influence of thofe coniiderations, with 
regard to b-eland, which operated' in the early part of the laft century 
wih undiminiflied force, fludioufiy either aimed at the difcouragement, or 
fefifted the encouragement of. that purfuit in Ireland, while it was as flu« 
dioufly encouraged in England. 

To draw into the hands of Britifh manufacturers and formers the whole 
of the weakh derived, by a fcanty populatioB in Ireland^ from the produce 
of pafture and the linen manufkfture, would alone have gratified the mo* 
nopolizers of Britain, feconded by the ftatefmen of the day. 

That there prevailed a wifli rather to diminifh, than to augment the po- 
pulation of Ireland, feems extremely probable. The countenance givea 

by 
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by the Bridfli government to French officers, employed in recruiting in Ire* 
land for the army of France, is a ftrong evidence of fuch a wifh • ; and a 
fupplementary proof of it may be drawn from the readinefs with which 
tranfportation to America was reforted to ; not merely for offencj^^ but 
for that idlenefe which the reftricUve and oppreffive laws in queftion natu- 
rally occafioned. The number of convi£l felons and vagabonds ordered 
for tranfportation in feven years, ended in 1743, was 1,920, viz. 937 from 
the province of Leinfler, 542 from Munfter, 296 from Ulfter, and 145 
from Connaught. Of thefe, at leaft 432 were vagabonds ; but, proba- 
bly, a great many more ; as in 12 of the returns which were made to Par- 
liament, and of which that from Cork was one, felons and vagabonds were 
blended together. They fold in Maryland for 9I. los. per head. 

The compulfory aft in queftion, viz. i G. 11. c. 10, required that after 
the I ft November 1729, every perfon occupying 100 acres of land 
at a greaiter diftance from Dublin than five miles, ftiould till five acres in 
every 100, bog, mountain, rocky, craggy, or fenny land, woodland, 
meadow, and parks enclofed with waHs or pales excepted, notwithftand* 
ing any covenant, contraft, condition^ or agreement between landlord and 
tenant From this requifition it may be inferred, that the quantity of land 
under tillage in Ireland, in 1727, was much lefs than computed by 
Sir W. Petty in 1 762, or upwards of half a century before ; for, as the ad 
required die tilling of five acres only in every 100, it is reafonable to pre« 
fume that there were not at the time more than about three acres in every 
i 00 in a ftate of tillage; and as the profitable land, including nieadows 
and parks, did not confift of more than, nor perhaps fo much as eight 
miUions of acres Irifli meafure, that there were not, confequently, more 
than 240,000 acres of ploughed land, which was 260,000 lefs than in 
the time of Sir W. Petty. Even in the year 1 730, in the event of the re- 
quifition having been complied with, there could not have been more than 
400,000 acres in tillage, which was 1 00,000 fliort of the number computed 
by Su-W. Petty, 

This extraordinary ad appears to have had but little efficacy in fupply- 
ing the home-market, during three years which fucceeded it; for 

* See archbifliop Boulter's letter to the duke of Newcaftle, dated Od^bier 14th, 1730. 
Thia praftice is fpoken of more at large in the inquiry into the progrefs and magnitude of 
the population of Ireknd. 

though 
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though the average annual furplus of com exported, exceeded the quan- 
tity imported, it fell fhort of the excefs of exported over imported com, 
during any period but two, from the beginning of the century. Subfe- 
quently to the year 1732, it appears to have been wholly inefficacious ; the 
quantity of com imported having exceeded that which was exported dur- 
ing 40 years, with the exception of one period of four years ended in 
1740. Its operation muft indeed have been, in fome degree, counterad- 
ed by the fuppreflion of the tithe agiftment, or tithe on dry and bar- 
ren cattle ; an event which may be confidered as tantamount to giving a 
premium to the grazier. This tithe, with which the Irifli landlords bad 
been for fome time diffatisfied, fell under difcuflion in the Houfe of Com- 
mons on the 1 8th of March 1735 ; when a refolution was carried by 1 10 
againft 50, declaring it to be '* grievous, burdenfome, and injurious to 
the Proteftant intere/l *.'* That it was more grievous or burdenfome than 
any other tithe may well be queftioned ; that it was injurious to the Protep 
. tant interejl can hardly be believed by thofe who perceive how eminently 
fo its fuppreffion has proved. Parochial unions were thereby rendered 
more neceflary than before, in order to afford fuitable maintenance to the 
clergy t- The number of paftors was eventually diminifhed, and the dif- 
ficulty of performing the paftoral duties of courfe increafed. Befides, the 
fplendid incomes which, in confequence of the great recent iacreafe of 
tillage, feveral of the clergy came at length to derive from their benefices, 
naturally allured them, in many inftances, into certain modes of living by 
no means favourable to the extenfion of the Proteftant religion. But in the 
early part of the laft century, few meafures, however obje£Honable, were 
refifted, with which the Proteftant intereft could, even by fophiflical rea- 
foning, be Unked ; nor does the delufion feem as yet to be wholly diffipat- 
ed. The Proteftant intereft is ftill fuccefsfiilly anployed as a fubterfuge 
by thofe who ad under no other impulfe than the anior fceleratus habendi. 
A few years after paffing the obligatory aft which has juft been difmiffed, 
there paffed one, viz. 5 G. H. c. 8, the objefl: thereof was rather to affift 
the linen and hempen manufadures, than to promote the tillage of Ire- 

• This tithe was finally aboli/hed by 40 G. III. c. 23. 

f The number of pariihes in Ireland is 2^%6 ; the number of benefices or unions, 
lyito; the number of churches, Zyooi ; and the number of glebewhoufee, 355. 
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land. It exempted from tithe, wafte land employed in the culture of ffax» 
hemp, or rape. And twenty-four years after, the inefBcacy of compuU 
lion with regard to tillage bemg fully proved, as may be feen in the com 
tables in the Appendix, which ihew that the excefs of com imported be- 
yond that which was exported had become unprecedentedly great, recourfe 
was had to an ad of a remunerative nature ; but how far calculated to at-> 
tain the end profefled, the reader may judge by the bounties it oflFers, 
without looking for its effeds m the tables in the Appendix. The fad is,, 
thofe who exerdfed the powers of government in Ireland, occafionally 
wifhed to preclude the diftrefles of the Irifh people, by fecuring a fufficient 
home fupply of com'; but it was fiar from their intention to encourage the 
tillage of Ireland, fo as to give the people the full benefits refulting from a 
fpiritedpurfuit thereof. 

The ad in queftion, viz. 29 G. 11. c. 9, begins with a tmth which ought 
to have operated more efficadoufly on the Irilh legiflature than it did. TTie 
truth alluded to is thus expreffed in the preamble of the ad ; <* whereas a 
Bberty of exporting grain, under proper regulations, will be a great 
means of promoting tillage, and thereby preventing the extreme neceflity 
to which the poc»r of this kingdom have been too frequently reduced, 
through want of provifions, &c.** 

The encouragement which the ad then holds forth, confifb m the fol- 
lowing paltry bounties, viz. two (hillings the quarter on wheat exported, 
ftot exceeding 24 fhiOings ; one finUi^g and fix-pence on rye not exceed- 
ing 14 (hillings; the fame on here, barley, and n^alt not exceeding 12 
ftallings ; and one (hilling on oats not exceeding fix (hillings. The quar- 
ters of wheat and rye to -ymghfarty ftones; the quarters of bere and bar- 
ley, 24 ftoaes ; the quarter of malt, 20 ftones, and the quarter of oats, 
ft2 ftones. The frame rs of the ad certainly could not have believed that 
Aefe boimties, unaccompanied as they were by duties on com imported, 
were calculated to promote the tillage of Ireland ; nor can it be conceived 
that ahy intelligent perfon could be thus perfuaded The bounty on wheat 
was little more than one^urth of that which was granted in England 67 
years l^efere ; aoid the escorting price at which that bounty could be ob- 
tained was not much more than one-third of the price at which the bounty 
t:ou!d be obtained in £ngk»id ; nor was it more than one half of the aver- 
age price t){ wheat in Irdand at the time of paffing the ad : whereas the 

average 
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average price of wheat in Engbnd, s^bout the time of pafling the firft 
bounty ad there, was little more than half the price at which it could be 
exported under the bounty. The fame obfervationsare applicable to rye» 
and neariy fo to barley. The Engliih ad, it i$ (rue, held forth no bounty 
on the exportation of oats or barley ;* but thofe which were offer^ by the 
Irifli ad, befides being trivial, were illufive ; as the average price of oats 
m Ireland was 6s. 6d. more, or upwards of twice the i»ice at which 
the export bounty could be obtained ; and the average price of barley 
tras IS. 6d. more. 

Befides, it is to be obfenred, that this ad did not ia reality offer what 
deferved to be called a greater bounty o» the exportationj, at leaft of 
wheat, tlwm was offered by the inoperativis ad of 6 A. o 18, paffed 
near half a century before : for at the time of p90ing the latter, corn was 
fold by the meafures appointed by 7 W. llh c, ^4,, which were tjie peck 
containing two gallons of 272I cubical ioch^ each, the buihel eight gal-; 
lons^ and fo on ; confequently the medium weight of the quarter of 
wheat was probably between 32 and 33 {tones; a^d of cpurfe is. 6d. 
bounty in that cafe was nearly equal to two ibjllings in the cafe before 
us ; the esqiorter getting only 2d. or ^id. per quarter more in thi$ than 
m that. 

It is likewife to be obferved, that as the people of Irdand had aln^oft 
entirdy forfaken tillage, a trifling increafe of bounties, or any other than 
ample permanent bounties, feconded by duties pa importatio]^ were evL* 
dently infuffident to mduce them to turn their capitals to th^ p^ui^t, 
and sA)andon the lazy life of the grazier. 

The next tillage ad, which paffed, was die 31 G. II. c. 3. The 
primary objed of this ad wa$ to fupply the city of Dublin with cox:n, by 
means of bounties on the inland can'iage thereof to that city *. But the 
firamer of it had doubtlefe in view, as a fecondary objed, the e^cour^gem^nt 
erf tillage in Ireland ; aiKi both thefe objeds were attainad ; the latter, iiow 
cv«, only to a certain degree. The preamble of it ftates that jLhe iui- 
faabitsoits of Dublin had frequently been reduced to great diflxefs for 
want o{ com. It was there indeed that fuch diftrefs was chiefly felt ) 



* In the early part of the lad centuigf> Dublin was one of the ports from whence the 
greateft quantity of com was exported. In the year 1 7 1 4# there were exported from thence 
43»8i7 average barrela of all fcrti of jgn^jn. From all JLrgland 212,725. 
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as may be inferred from a comparative ftatement of the importations into; 
it, and thofe into all parts of IrehuK^ prelented to parliament fome years: 
after the ad began to take eSeOi. By this ilatement it appears, that from 
the year ended in March 1744^ to that which ended in March I7;j3, the J 
quantity of wheat imported into Dutlin was 480,013 quarters, wWle that 
imported into all parts of Ireland was only 607,999 quarters ; and that 
the quantity of flour imported into Dublin, during the fame period, was 
1,069,977 cwt. that imported into all parts of Ireland only 1,678,003. 

This lingular meafure, which was to take eflfea from the firft of June, 
1758, though liable to confiderable objeflions, was produ6Hve of bene* 
ficial effeds* Compared with the expedient of giving a bounty on tha 
carriage of com coaftways to Dublin, which was adopted ten years aiter^ 
wards, it appeared to confiderable difadvantage ; and compared with the 
liberal and efficacious bounties on the exportation of com, the prudent re« 
gulations refpeddng it, and the duties a£feding its unneceflary importation, 
which diftihguifhed the year 1 784, and on the eflfefts of which it will be ne- 
ceflary to dwell for fome time, fa.£ls will, fhew that it had very little claim 
to approbation. If viewed, however, with reference to the controling 
policy of Britain, with regard to Ireland, its author may be confidered as 
entitled to fome praife both for ingenuity and patriotifm. 

The bounties on exportation which were granted in England had 
the general eSeGt of preventing fcardty from being experienced in 
any part of that kingdom ; and it muft have been fufficiently evident 
that fimilar bounties would have produced fimilar effeds in Ireland. 
But had fuch bounties been granted in the latter, feconded by heavy 
duties on importation, as in the former, the com of England would have 
been excluded from the market of Ireland ) and would, moreover, have 
found a formidable rival in foreign markets ; both of which circumflances 
would have been utterly inconfiflent with that churlifh impolitic fyflem 
which England had long purfued, and feemed determined to purfue with 
regard to Ireland. Befides this aft was framed much about the time when 
the com trade of England was at its height, and promifed to become a mod: 
important branch of commerce ♦. Had the expedient of granting boun- 

* Excefs of exports of aU forts of gnan from England : 

Ayenge of 5 years ending with 1754 i,o8o»077 quarters. 
5 years ditto 1759 a73,8o5 ditto. 
5 yeart ditto 1764 676,1x7 ditto. Chalnur/i EfimaUf^.iii. 

ties 
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ties on exportation, in order to infure an ample and conftant fupply of 
com in the home market, been merely fpeculative, it ought to have been 
reforted to, for a fliort time at leaft, on account of its apparent eiigibilityi 
But it was not merely fpeculative. . The legiflature of Ireland had a full 
and fatisfadory pradical proof of its efficacy in the cafe of England. In 
68 years ending with 1764, fix years after the inland bounty began to 
operate in Ireland, Mid when the exports of com from England, in con- 
fequence of the increafed confumption at home^ ceafed to exceed the im- 
ports, the number of quarters of all forts of com exported from Eng- 
land, after deducing for the number imported, was 335415,^39 ; which, 
as oats were excluded from the bounty, probably brought into the country 
not lefs than 41,769,0481;^ and all this time the general average price of 
wheat was no more than iL 13& 4d. the quarter. This was, on an ave- 
rage,* upwards of 6oo,oool. a year. Mr. Chalmers lays that England 
gained a ipillion annually. And this gain was obtained by bounties to 
Engliih merchants, amounting in the whole to 5,9575085, or aboujt 
87,6041. 3s. 9d. OQ an average each year. In other words, the nation 
gained 41,769,0481. in 68 years, at an expenfe of 5,95750851., paid to 
its own merchants, while the home confumers of com were amply fup- 
ptied. But the time was not yet come when Ireland could refort to 
the beft expedients, even for the purpofe of fupplying her population 
with food. 

During about 16 years after the inland bounty began to operate, the 
imports fliU continued to exceed the exports of com ; and would no 
doubt have continued much longer had not an increafe of bounties on 
exportation taken place in 1773-4. The importation of com was, it is true, 
greatly diminifhed by the inland bounty ; but it would jQOt only have been 
completely precluded, but alfo fucceeded by a very lucrative export, if 
the money employed in that bounty had been expended in boimiies on e:?- 
portation ; and the confumers of com would have been better fupplied. 
The amount of the inland carriage bounty, for eleven years ended in 177^^, 
was 1 53,93 ri. The fmalleft average excefs of com imported beyond that 
which was exported, from the commencement of the bounty to the period 
ended in 1772, was that in the period ended in 1768, and which amount- 
ed to 7 1,202 barrels of all forts of com. The average excefs of com im- 
ported, during the period which immediately preceded that in which the 
bounty was granted, was 190,184 barre^ and this, was the greateft ave- 
rage 
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nigfs excefil tfait happened in die cauury^ ezc^t in the peiiod of four 
years ended in 1 748* Now if the former be deduced from the latter, and 
the remainder, viz. 1 1 8^982 barrels, be taken as the average annual excefe 
of imports precluded by the bounty, the number of barrels thus precluded 
1^11 be feen to amount, in eleven years, to 1,308,802, which, eftimated at 
17s* the barrel, on an average, were worth 1^112,4811. 14s. So that die 
irifli people paid annually i3>993l» 14s. 6id. to fave that fum, while the 
£nglifli people paid 87,6041. 3s. 9d. to gMtt 614,2501. annually \ and the 
tX)nfumers 6f com were better fupplied in England than in Ireland : for 
ih the former the general average price of wheat was il. 13s. 4d. the 
<)uarter of 32^ ftones, and in the latter 2L los. the quarter of 40 ftones. 
Ireland fpent her money, like a fpendthrift, to keep off demands : Eng- 
land 1^ out hers, like a merchant, to encreafe wealth. When Ireland 
%a8 permitted to refort to the Engliih bounties and prote&ing duties 
fkt giOinBd, in ten years ended in 1795* 4,042,8111. 7s. 9fd. or about 
404,«K8tl. ss. 9d. on an average each year ; and there never was a more 
ample fupply of com tn all parts of Ireland, though there had been a 
great fcarcity of it juft before. 

The amomtt of the bounties paid for the carriage of corn to Dublin, 
from the year ended in 1762 to the year ended in 1784, the year 
iu wbich the efficacious export bounties were granted, including canal 
bounties for two, and coaftways bounties for five years, amounted to 
832,i49l. lliis film, even had the greatefl: importation of.com that ever 
iiappened ki Ireland, viz. that of the period ended in 1748, continued to 
be requiiite throughout the period of 22 years, would not have £ived the 
country fix millions of money. But had it been aj^ylted in export bounties 
it would have brought into the country clear, as in England, upwards of 
4hat fum. Or rather, had the legiflature of Ireland offered as liberal 
bouiities ^cm the exportation of com as were granted on its tranfportation 
•to Dublin, from die year 1762 to 1784 inclufive, the nation might on an 
•ftverage have annually gained^ as it did fubfequently to that year, 404,281!. 
<or near lune millions in the 22 years, inftead oi faving^ at the utmoil, 
leis than fix millions *. Ireland would befides have enjoyed all the im- 
][)artftnt benefits refulting from extenfive and profperous tillage 22 years 

bdbre 

* The total amount of the bounty paid on the exportation of grain from England in 
3^ years, beginning with the bounty and endmg is 1724, was lyjSoySSpL The laiuU»r- 

riage 
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b^are &e did fo ; and the people would have been refcued from occafional 
diftrefs, as they were after the year 1784. 

In the year ended 25th March 1786, after the efiedive boundes on ex^ 
portadon were oflFered, there were exported from the ports of Drogheda, 
Dundalk and Wexford 10,606 barrels of barley and malt^ 63>^7S of 
oats, 7,774 cwt. of flour, 32,282 barrels of oatmeal, and 2,423 barrels 
of wheat This, or indeed an adequate fupply might have beea drawB 
from thefe three ports only, by means of a bounty on. the carriage of cc»n 
coaftways, much lower than that which was paid on its carriage by land. But 
liberal boundes on exportation would have totally precluded the neceflity 
of fupplying Dublin, by granting bounties on com brought either by land 
or water. In faft, we fee, by a recent return to parliament, that DijJblin is 
adually not only fupplied with com, but can export a furplus ; as was 
the cafe in the early part of the laft century *. From the ift of O£kober 
1806 to the 5th of June 1807, as appears by this return, Dublin ejqxirtr 
ed to England alone, from whence it was formerly fupplied, 1,140 bajv 
rels of barley and malt, 8,095 ^^ ^^^9 3>7^5 ^^ wheat, 760 cwt. of 
flour, and 10 of oatmeal; and imported only 1,047 barrels and 4f cwt. 
of all forts of com ground and unground* 

By granting thofe bounties on the carriage of corn to DybKn coaftways 
v4uch were granted in 17S0, inftead of the bounties Jield forth in 175$ 
cm inland carriage, Dublin would have been as amply fupplied as it W399 
.and at the rate of is. 5|d. per barrel cheaper. Tills^ would have be^ 
drawn to the unproveable fea coafts, abounding m Qatural manures, 
inftead of being intitxiuced into the luxurismt paftunes in the interior 
of the country : and employment would have been given to a much more 
ufeful defcripticm of men than mere car-drivers. Granting bonnties there- 
fore on die inland carriage of com, in preference to bounties on its carri^e 
coaftways, would feem to the laft degree perverfe and ridiculous, if the ex- 
pedient wore confidered apart from the over-ruling policy of Britain. But, 
coniidered m conjundion therewith, it appears to have been necefiaary. 

riage bounty, in Ireland, from its commencement to 1798, viz. 37 years, was 1,247,863!. 
3 s. od. The bounty on corn brought by the canal,, from the commencement of the bounty 
in 1783 to 1798, was 303,070!. 7s. i<L making with the land carriage l>ounty I955O9931L 
X08. id. or nearly as much as the export bounty paid to England. 

* The quantity of barley, oats, and wheat exported annually from Dublin^ oa an ave- 
rage of three years ended 25th March 17 15, was equal to 319469 barrels. 

About 
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About the time when the bounties t>n inland carriage were granted^ 
England^ always prompt to-facrifice the welfare of Ireland to her own 
commercial avarice^ was engaged in profecudng an immenfe trade in com ; 
and from 1742 to 1764, fupplied eight parts out of nine of that which 
the latter imported. Had bounties been granted on the carriage of com 
coaftways to Dublin, Englifh com would not only have been excluded from 
that market ; but the encouragement thereby given to tillage all along the 
coaft would^ no doubt, have had the effedk of excluding it from all the 
maritime towns alfo ; or, in other words, from Ireland, This wifer ex- 
pedient therefore could not then be adopted with the approbadon of Eng- 
land; nor was it, till about 15 years after her importation had annually 
exceeded her exportation of com. About three years after this reverie 
liad taken place, viz* in the year 1767, a trifling bounty, evidently the off- 
fpring of cauticm, was granted on com brought coaftways to Dublin, 
Abotft ten years afterwards, this reverie ftill continuing, a trifling aug^ 
-mentadon of the bounty was offered. But it was not till 15 years after 
its commencement, and when hopes could no longer be entertained of 
England's recovering her former gains by the exportation of com, that 
thefe bounties were granted which produced the delired effeft. 

This aflk, no doubt, faved the country, as before obferved, a confider- 
Bble fum of money. According to the evidences of Meffrs. Strettle and 
Colville, given before Parliament, the net national gain, or rather faving, 
by this expedient, in a period of fifteen years fubfequent to 1758, com- 
pared with a fimilar period antecedent to that year, amounted to 
1,149,1701. IS. 6d. or about 76,6111. on an average annually. The 
prices of the diflferent grains, according to the evidence of the fame gende- 
men, were, during the former period, as follows, viz. wheat 50 fhillings 
per quarter; oats la fhillings and fix-pence per quarter; and barley 13 
fhiUings and fix-pence per quarter. 

It alfo occafioned the ere&ion o{ many of the fineft mills, perhaps, in 
the world. Mr. Jebb*s at Slaine, in the county of Meath^ Captain Mer- 
cer's, near Loughlin-bridge, in the county of Carlow, and Mr. Moore's 
at Marlefield, near Clonmell, in the county of Tipperary, were very ex- 
penfive ftrudures. In the firft, 14,000 barrels of wheat were annually 
ground foon after it was built; in the fecond, 15,000, and in the third 
at leafl as much. From the commencement of the bounty, to the year 

1790, 
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1790, viz, 31 years, there were ereded no fewer than 2/fi inilis, at the 
diftance of from eleven to one hundred and thirty miles from Dublin ; and 
a large majority of thefe coft much greater fums of money than indivi- 
duals, generally fpeaking, had before been tempted to expend in fpecula^ 
tions. Several country gentlemen embarked very confiderable capitals in 
the flour buiinefs ; and a vaft many others were allured into the purfuit of 
tillage by the ready markets which thefe different mills afforded fojr its 
produce. The number of them from whence flour was brought to Dub« 
lia was as follows, viz. 
ills. 

3i 

13 

The increafe in the produce of com, occafioned by this a£l, appears to 
have induced foreign agents to come to Ireland for the purpofe of procur- 
ing a fupply. But the faft being known, the Irifh legiflature immediately 
pafled an aft, viz. 5 G. HI. c. 4, to prohibit exportation, left the people 
of Ireland fliould experience a fcarcity : an evil, however, which their le- 
giflature had alwavs ftudioufly avoided to take the proper and only Iteps 
to prevent. 

The bounty granted by this aft was five-penc^ every five miles for every 
40 ftones of wheat, flour, malt, oats, barley, &c. brought from a greater 
diftance than 10 Irifti miles from Dublin. The quality of the grain and 
flour appears to have been overlooked, as no fwom oflScer was appointed 
to infpeft it. And to that circumftance the aftual general inferiority of Irifli 
to Englifli wheat is to be traced and afcribed. 

In the third year of G. III. a ftiort aft was pafled merely explanatory of 
the foregoing one. By the 7 G. III. c. 1 2, a bounty veas given on com, &c.* 
brought by land to Dublin from a greater difl:ance than five miles ; and an 
additional bounty of one halfpenny per mile was given on every 40 ft:onel' 
of unground com. By the 19 & 20 G. III. c. 17, the principal objeft' 
whereof was the exportation of com, no bounty was to be paid on flour- 
brought by land, unlefs, on oath being made, that it was good and mer-* 
chantable, and bond fide fold, without praftice or collufion, for fi3if M-^ 
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iit^s per* hundred at leaft. By this a£t alfo the bounty on flour, whea^^ 
l»nd ioalt brought by Ismd carriage, was lowered, with the view of iaduc- 
il^ the tranfmiffioa of thefe by the grand canal, the grain and &o\^r brought 
by which were entitled, by 17 & i8 G. III. c. 29, to two-thirds of the 
b^d-carriage bounty ; the oatmeal to the full amount thereof. In addition 
to thefe afts for fupplying Dublin with Irilh com, tha*e were paffed three^ 
others ; the fecond and third of which may be confidered as amendments. 
to die firft, and all of them merely as an imiprovement of the means of 
fupplying the Dublin market with the furplus produce of the diftant parts 
of Iretaad. The afls alluded to, were the 7 G. III. c. 4, by which aboun*. 
ty of 4d. per cwt. was granted on flour, wheat, &c. brought coaftways to. 
Dublin, from any place between Wicklow and the Tufcar rock to the 
fouthward, and between Drogheda and Carrickfergus to. the north- 
ward J and 5d. from any place fouth of the Tufcar rock, or north of 
(larrickfergus ^ and likewife a bounty of 4d> per cwt. on com, &c. 
brought coaftways from any place fouth of Cooley Point, near Carling-. 
ford, to Belfaft Newry or Londonderry.: — ^The 17 & 18 G. III. c. 34, by 
which 4d. per cwt. was granted for com,, and 1 2d. for flour brought 
from between Wicklow and the Tufcar, or Drogheda and Carrickfergus j. 
and 5d. per cwt. on com, and is. ad* per cwt. on flour brought from any 
place fouth of the Tufcar, or north of Carrickfergus. In this a£t, by the 
way, it is obferved, that bounties on the carriage of com coaftways would 
tend to leflen the expenfe of thofe on inland carriage ; a notable and early 
difcovery truly. ITie third aft alluded to, was the 19 & 20 G. III. c. 34, 
by which bounties of iod» per cwt. of grain, and is. 6d. per cwt. of malt 
or flour of wheat, were granted on all brought coaftways from between 
Doonaff*-head, in the county of Donegal, and Cape Clear, in the county 
of Cork. The effefts of thefe different afts will be feen in the table in the 
Appendix, marked V. 

The nex;t aft of an illufive nature, relative to the tillage of Ireland, was 
5 G. HI. c. 19. This aft feems alfo to have been the effeft of diftated 
caution. It pafled in the firft year of the firft period in which the im- 
portation of com into England exceeded the exportation from thence. It 
granted a bounty of 8d. per hundred on wheat exported, when not ex* 
ceedic^ iix fluUings, whjch was |uft half the bounty granted in England 
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ievddty-feveii years before ; and half the exporting price, and, probably, hot 
£> high as the medium price at the time in Irehnd *. It alio granted jd. 
per himdred on barley exported, when not exceeding dixee fUlIiags an4 
nine-pence, which hkewife was not more than cne^haif of the Englifli 
bounty and exporting price of mah, there being no bounty on the expoi^ 
tation of barley from Etiglaiid. Befides thefe, it granted a bounty ct 
5d. per hundred on oats exported* when not exceeding three {httiings, 
which was equal to about is. i jd.die quarter, when at 6s. ^d., which was 
much below the then medium price of oats in the IriA market. On flour 
andmealit granted no bounty i nor was it aflifted by pixsper duties on inv 
portation. 

The 5 G. ni. c. i8., whtdi accompaised this ad, though not originati^ 
ing in the fame ^xmiklerations whkh aiqpear to have iniuenced the framers 
of the foregoing ads^ is too aiiabgousto them in nature: and efied to be 
referved for another place. It jofiered pr^nijums of from 8L to jdi* to 
fuch landholders or farmers, in each county, as preferved the greateft 
quantity of com on ftands, fouri fei9t IMgh, with fiag^ftones on top. No 
peribn, however, could obtain a premium m;ile& he had, at the leaft, 
loo barrels of com on bis ftand. To the porfcHi who £bould have the 
greateft quantity between that number and ^too, a premium of 81. was ai« 
lotted ; and other proportionate premiums were offered, the higheft in 
the fcale being 50I. for the greatdl quantity sd^ove 500 barrels. The bar« 
rek of wheat, meflm, and rye were to weigh 20 ftones; barley and bere 
16, and oats 14* The frnalleft quantity for which a premium could be 
obtained implied, if potatoes and &lbw-^round be iiiduded, about 2^ 
acres Engliih meafure, in a ftate of tillage in the occupation of oiie perfto, 
which, there is reafon to fiifped, was rarely the cafe. And if fo, the 
framers of the ad either betntyed. downright jgnoranoe of the ftate df 
the country i or had not resdly in view the objed which they profeiled om 
aim at. 



* The general average price of wheat in England, from 1739 to 1764 inclufivey beipg 
about 308. 8d. the quarter, the price thereof in Ireland^ which was chiefly fupplied by ^ng- 
landy muft then have been greater, a« the bounty on export did Ktde more than pay tiie 
expenles of freight, oommiffioD) &€• Aad that fcMch wiuibe cafe ^ay be iien by the evi^ 
deooe beiovc oupted. . . * , ^ . ) 

J " T a ' Thirty 
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Thirty-fix years only had ebipfed fince the enadioa of the law requmng 
landholders to plough five acres in every loo, meadovTs, parks^ rough 
ground, &c« excepted; and this law appears to have totally loft its effiab» 
cy a Jew years after its enadxoiu Moreover 30 years only had elapfed 
fince the fuppreffion of the tithe agxftment ; an event which may be con- 
iidered m the light of a fort of bounty on pafturage. Ireland^ befides^ 
was annually importing large quantities of com, and exporting very fmall 
ones. It was more a land of pafture than it had been fince the con^- 
•mericement of the century. The quantity of beef and butter exported, 
during eight years ended in 1768, was, as appears by the table in the 
Appendix, marked VI., greater than had been before exported during a 
period of equal extait/ In the year 1763, two years after pafling this aft, 
there were ilaughtered in Cork alone, according to a return made to the 
writer by Ae late coUedor, Mr. Shaw, 63,000 oxen and cows for ex>- 
portadoiL The price of beef, in that city, in 1760, as appears by the 
private letter of a merchant, then written, and now in the writer's poflef- 
fioh, was confidered high at 13s. 6d. per. cwt. Eighteen years before 
that, when 75,000 head of cattle were ilaughtered in one year in Cork, 
the price of beef was fo low as 5s. lod. per cwt. The price of fmall beef 
in Waterford, in 1760, according to the letter before-mentioned, was 
from 7s. 6d. to 8s. per cwt. and that of butter 24s. The price of butter 
in Cork, four years after, was, on an average of the mcmths of July and 
November, 36s. per cwt. Thefe fads fufBciently atteft the then preva- 
lence of pafture in Irehnd, and the contraAed ftate of its tillage ; and au- 
thorize a belief that 25 acres of tillage were rarely found in the occupation of 
any individual but a gentleman of confiderable fortune refident in the 
country. Accordingly, 7,4&4K out of 1 2,8^ooL granted for premiums to be 
diftributed in two years ended ift January 1768, remained unclaimed : and 
an aft, viz. 7 G. III. c. 28, pafled for giving greater premiums fpr a fmaller 
quantity of wheat preferved on the prefcribed ftands; the loweft premium 
Ibeing loL for 1,000 ftones, or 50 barrels; and likewife premiums of 
from 5I. to 1 5L to the five farmers, in each county, holding not more than 
40 acres, who fhould have the greateft quantity of com thus preferved, 
without limitation as to the number of ftones or barrels. The 13 & 14 
6. III. c. 1 1, though it offered greater boimties on exportation than any of 
{the foregoing afts, viz. three Mlings and four-pence Britiih per quarta? 
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of 32 ftonee on wheat ; the fame on meal and flour, and one ilHlling and 
three-pence per quarter of 22 (tones on oats exported, may be confidered 
as almoft equally illufive; for the exporting price of wheat at which the 
bounty was claimable, was one ihilling Britifli the ftone, or 32 (hillings the 
quarter, and that of oats nine (hillings the quarter. But the average 
price of the former in the Iri(h market, for 15 years, ended in 17735 was, 
according to the evidences of Meflfrs. Strettle and Colville^ 50 (billings per 
quarter; and that of the latter 12 (hillings and fix-pence*. This a£t 
likewife left the growers of com expofed to the difcouraging eSeSts of 
competition in the home market. In the following feflion, a duty of one 
{billing was impofed, by 15 & 16 G. IIL c. 3, on every cwt. of bread, 
flour, and bifcuit, and two (hillings on. every barrel of wheat imported, 
except BritKh, when the price did not exceed 23 (hillings. But as the 
price did generally exceed 23 (hillings, and as the people of England were 
the moft likely to be the fuppliers of the Iri(h market, thefe duti^ could 
be of little or np avail i nor were they probably impofed with any other 
view, than merely to excite an expeftation of future fupport among thofe 
wealthy individuals who had been induced by the bounty on the inland 
carriage of corn to Dublin, to expend very confiderable fums in the erec- 
tion of mills. 

The preaxnble of the 5; G. Ill, c. 19; fets out with faying, " whereas the 
laws heretofore niade for the encouragement of tillage in this kingdom have 
not had the defired eflfeft,** The preamble of the aft juft noticed fays the 
feme things after obfexying upon the expediency of the encouragement of 
tillage, in order to enable the people to fupport the necejfary expenfes of His 
Majeji/s efiablijhment^ ; and yet the framei^Si of this laft ad ftudioufly de- 
clined to hold forth thofe encouragements which they well knew could 
alone have had the oftenfibly intended efieft. The uninterruptedly benefir 
cial effefts of the Engli(h bounties, and regulations, for near. 70 years, 
were before their, eyes; and yet,, to thefe bounties and regulations they 
(till perfifted in declining to refort. Why ? Evidently becaufe they were 
either compelled or bribed. to debar their country from participating thofe 
benefits which England h^d enjoyed, and ftill hoped to enjoy exclufively. 

• From the report of the committee on the inland carnage of com, 12th March 1774. 
Whether the quarter of 32 or i^ ftoaes be meant in the evidence does not appear. 

In 
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In the midft of thefe illufive and inefficacious, limited and inadequate a<Els, 
there paffed one, viz. i2 & 13 G. III. c. 21, of a fomewhat different com- 
plexion, and which may be confidered in a twofold view. It granted 
permiflion to papijls to take leafes, not exceeding 61 years, of tra6ls of 
bog, not exceeding 50 plantation acres, and half an acre of arable ad- 
joining the bog, for the fite of a houfe, or for the purpofe of delving for 
gravel or limeft(Xie for manure. This extremely parfinionious ad, though 
liable to both ridicule and reprehenfion, was not, however, ill calculated 
to induce agricultural improvement, and to increafe the Roman Catholic 
population ; befides being the prelude to the abrogation of thofe tyranni- 
'cal, impolitick, and ruinous laws which fo long rejM'effed the induftry of 
the Roman Catholics, and by fo doing, conduced, with other laws, to 
' render nearly abortive the various and (ignal natural advantages of Ireland : 
an abrogation which foon had the effefit of increafing their numbers and their 
wealth with wonderful rapidity, and giving them, eventually, a degree of 
importance in every political eilimate of the empire, greater than moft people 
fuppofe, or than many are difpofed to allow; but vAazh fa£ts are not 
wanting to evince. 

The 19 & 20 G. ni. c. 1 7. placed Ireland nearly upon a par with Eng- 
land in refpe£t of the com trade. But what were the conditions of the 
two countries when that aft paffed ? ITie people of Ireland were united. 
tJpwardsof 40,000 Irifh volunteers boldly demanded a redrefs of grievances, 
and an exemption from oppreffion; and the Irifh legiflature was con- 
ftrained at length to purfue its proper objed, the welfiu-e of the country. 

On the other hand, England was reduced by the American war to fuch 
a ftate of debility, as rendered it prudent to yield to the juft demands of 
the Irifh ; and fhe had moreover ceafed, fbr fifteen years, to derive a ba- 
lance on her trade in com. 

ITie feveral temporary ads which paffed in, and fubfequent to, the 
feflion of 178 1-2, transferring to the growers of flax and hemp, the premi- 
ums which had antecedently been granted to the importers of thefe feeds, 
were calculated to hold forth encouragement to tillage, as well as to pro- 
vide againfl accidental deficiencies of the raw material of the linen manu* 
fadure*. " 

• The average annual amount of the hounties granted on the importation of flax-feed for 
tight years, ended ajth March 1779, ^^^ 7*250 1« 5^* ii^» 

Before 
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Before we proceed to the cdnfideration of the other illafive aQ:a of the 
Irifh legiflature, it feems not amifs, in the firft place, to repeat that the 
encouragement held forth to Irifh tillage was proportionate to the decline 
of the Englilh com trade, being trivial in and before 1773, or about eight 
years after England had ceafed to gain, great in 1780, or about 15 years 
after, and ample and effeftual in 1784, or when England had abandoned 
all hopes of again becoming the granary of other countries. And, in the 
next phce, to obferve that the example of Ireland affords a full, unequi* 
vocal, and convincing evidence of the great utility of com bounties, not- 
withftanding all that has been ingenioufly urged againft them by interefted, 
timid, or biaff^ individuals:, for during 40 years, when no effeftual boun* 
ty was granted on. com exported, Ireland, notwithftanding the inland 
carriage bounty, was, with the exception of one period of four years, an- 
nually under the neceffity of purchafing com from other countries, and 
her people were frequently diftreffed ; but fubfequently to the year 1784, 
when fhe enjoyed the encouragement of liberal bounties, fhe has annually 
fold com abroad to a great amount^ and her rapidly increafmg people have 
ceafed to experience diftrefs. 

The afts which purported to be for the encouragement of internal navi- 
gation, the fecond'great objeft which a wife and patriotic legiflature fhould 
keep in view, appear to have been almoft' as Ulufive and were, in fad, 
almoft as ineffedjial -as thofe which purported to be for the encouragement 
of tillage. 

The 2 G; I. c. 124, after expatiating, in the preamble, at confiderable 
length on the many obvious benefits derivable, particularly in Ireland, from 
intemal navigation, proceeds to means for attaining thofe benefits which, 
in the then circumftances, or even in the prefent circumftances of Ireland, 
were moft unlikely to prove efficacious. Four gentlemen, George Frizell, 
Henry .Croffdal, Samuel Eyre, and John Ringrofe, were in the firft in-, 
ftance, empowered to make the river Shannon navigable from Limerick 
to Carrick-drumruflc, a fpace of upwards of 100 Englifh miles, at their 
proper cofts and charges ; and were authorized to demand four-pence per 
ton per mile on all goods, wares, and.merchandi:5e. The undertaking, 
which, on account of the general navigablenefs of the Shannon, was very 
far from being extraordinarily operofe or expenfive, was, however, foon 
4ifcovered to bj? beyond their ability.. The tolfe which they were autho- 
rized. 
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rized to demand were evidently high enough to difcourage the people from 
fending their goods by the river, had there been any abundance of goods to 
convey from one part of the country to another, or capital anywhere to create 
that abundance; the contrary of both which was the cafe ; and yet the difficul- 
ty of procuring money to carry on the work under 8 per cent. Teemed to 
tender fuch high tolls indifpenfable. In the year 1703, the intereft of 
money was reduced to 81. per cent. * ; in the year 1721, fix years after 
pafling this a£k, to 7L per cent, t ; and in the year 1731, to 61. per cent. {. 
But in England, this laft was the legal intereft in 1660 §, and 5I. per cent, 
the legal intereft in 1713^* before which the inland navigation of that 
country appears to have but little attraded the attention of individuals. 
The fame aft which empowered thefe four undertakers to complete the na- 
vigation of the river Shannon, at their own exptnfe, appointed, as com- 
miffioners, the then members of parliament, and juftices of the peace for 
each county adjoining the intended navigations formerly mentioned |), and 
empowered them to agree with undertakers to complete the works within 
feven years* 

Had the then condition of Ireland been propitious to the purfuit of in* 
temal navigation, the appointment of fuch a multitude of commiffioners 
who had no capitals embarked therein, would probably have had the ef- 
fed of embarraffing and retarding, inftead of expediting the intended 
work. Befides, the term prefcribed was, in many inftances, evidently 
too fhort for the completion thereof, with fuch capitals as were then to be 
found, or could be collefted in Ireland. But the condition of the country 
was Angularly unfavourable to the profecution of works of this nature; 
There was very little money. Archbilhop Boulter, in a letter to the Duke 
of Newcaftle, written in 1724, ftates the current coin in Ireland, gold, fil- 
ver, and copper, at 400,0001. — ^There were, comparatively fpeaking, very 
few people. — ^The return to the Houfe of Lords, in 1731, made the po- 
pulation amount to no more than 2,010,221, or about 66 fouls, on an 
average, to every fquare Engliih mile. — ^There was no manufafture worthy 
of notice, except the linen j and that was then merely in its infancy : the 
average quantity annually exported, during a period of three years, ended 

♦ 2A. C.16. t8G*I«-i3' t5G. 11.^. 7. J x;^ C. II. c. 13. 

f la A. flat. 2. c. 10, II Part i. Seaion 2. 
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in 171a, OP the year befpie the zQt paffed, being only 15439,833 yards, or 
about one-thirtieth of that which is adually exported, befides the greatly in- 
creafed quantity confumed at home, — ^Tillage was very contra£ked, — ^th^ 
average annual excels of com exported, beyond that which was imported, 
during a period of four years ended in 1712, being no more than 87,1 1 1 
barrels, chiefly prpduced near the feacoaft ; or about one-tenth of the excefs 
in the period ended in 1 792, when the population, amoimting to 4,206,6 1 2, 
was confiderably more than doubled. — ^And the general export trade of 
the country was extremely trivial ; the value of the annual exports, during 
the period ended in 1712, being on an average only 826,6611. 

The bufinefs of inland navigation will certainly not beprofecutedby pri« 
vate individuals, or companies, on their own account, without fuffident 
inducements to underta}^ it ; accompanied by the po0effion, or at lead, the 
profpe^ of means fuffident to accomplifh the pro)e£led work. Such in« 
ducements and fuch means are very rarely to be found, except in thriving 
countries, wherein there has been a very confiderable accumulation of 
wealth. When in one part of a country, certain manufa&ures have flou- 
riihed, in confequ^ce of an extenlive foreign demand ; in another, agri- 
culture, in confequence, perhaps, of a combinadon of natural circumilances 
favourable thereto; and in a third, there is found fbme mineral pro- 
du£Hon which the inhabitants of the qther two ntiay have occafion for ; the 
demands of th^ agriculturift for manuf^ftures, of the manufadurers for 
com, and of both for the produce of the mine, ad as effe&ual induce- 
ments to fpeculatiye perfons to undertake the taiH of opening or improving 
the communications between thefe different diftri&s by inland navigatbn ; 
sxi^ the wealth create,d in one place by manufa^kui^ng, and in another by 
fanning induftry, fupplies the means of accon^plifhing the work*. Or, 
when, in any country^ agriculture flouriflies in confequence of a growing 
demand for its produce, either at honve or from abroad, the advantages 
likely to accrue to dipfe whp eiigp^em inland nav^ation> from opening 
an extenfive market for the &ture fuiphis produce of thofe manufadures 
wluch are the immediate offspring of agriculture, from facilstadng the car* 
riage of joaturai ijaanures from pbutes where they abound to thofe ^ere 
they are wanting, from cheapening the tranfp6rtation of com from ^^ 
trifts where, owing to peculiarities of fbil and'fituation, the weathi^ may 
have occafioned an exuberant harvefl, to diftri^b where the weather viay 

w have 
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have occafioned the reverfe, and from enabling the fanners of the more 
interior parts of the country to fend their com to the places of exportation; 
operate as fufEdent inducements to undertake the work ; and> in fuch 
a country, the means for accomplifhing it may, generally fpeaking, be 
eafily obtained from a multitude of interefled contributors. 

The attention of the people of England was but little dire&ed to inland 
navigation imtil after the complete efbblifhment of many of thofe manu« 
failures which actually draw fuch vail wealth into that country ; n6r until 
after its agriculture had begun to floiuiih by the aid of bounties on the ex- 
portation of its produce. The filk, the cotton, the linen, the paper, the 
porcelain, the glafs, and other mannfadures, were efbblifhed in England 
iince the Revolution. Subfequently to that epoch alfo was the great ex- 
portation of com ; and commenfurate with the increafe of thefe was the 
profecution of the bufinefs of inland navigation* It certainly was not the 
caufe, but rather the effect of thefe. 

Of the a£ls which aimed at the encouragement thereof, and which ori- 
ginated with mterefted individuals, th^e pafled only fbc in the reign of 
King William, and three in that of Queen Anne ; but in the reign of George 
the Firfl, there pafled 13^ in that of George the Second 26 *, and in that 
of His prefent Majefty, more than had ever pafl*ed before. During the 
firft fourteen feilions of his reign, there pafled no fewer than 19 a^ for 
making artificial navigations, including the Bridgewater, Trent, and Forth 
canals f. 

Such, as already noticed, was the commercial and agricultural condition 
of Ireland, at the time of paflixig the firft navigation ad, that it afforded 
neither any effeftive inducement to individuals or companies to engage in 
the bufinefs of inland navigation, nor the means of proceeding therewith, 
had any fuch inducement exifted. The aft, therefore, which empowered 
commiilioners to agree with undertakers to complete prefcribed works, with- 
in feven years, may fairly be confidered as utterly illufivei^ 

* In thefe ttigns the followiog ritert were made navigable) nz. the Aire, Calder, Frome, 

Bererley-beck^ Atod, Brandon, Wa?eney, Cam, Canterbury rifer, rirer from Cokhefter 

to Wyvenhoe^ Dane, Darwent, Derwent, Douglas, Duq, Sden^ Ivel, {dk, Kennct, 

Lark, Loyne, Medway, Merfey, Trewel, Nare, Nen, Oufe, RodQn, Sankey-bitx>k> Stoor* 

. »troudwater. Tone, Trent, Weaver, Worfley-brook, Wye, and Lagg. 

f Chalmen. ^ 
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Its incfficacy, which certainly muft have been forefeen by the firamers 
of it, was announced in an ad which paffed fourteen years after, viz. 

■ 3 G. II. c. 3., purporting to be for the encouragement of tillage, and alfo 

<for the more effectual putting the a£l juft noticed in execution : thus coupling 
together two purfuits, tillage and inland navigation, which are in a peculiar 

r manner ancillary to each other ; and undoubtedly the greateQ: objeds in 

I political economy that can engage the attention of the flatefman. This laft 

zGL proceeds with obferving, that private perfons were difcouraged from en« 
gaging in the undertakings in contemplation, on account of the great ex* 
penfe necefiarily attendant thereon ; that the encouraging of tillage, and 
employing the poor of the kingdom, would be of great benefit to the fame ; 
and tlutt it is reafonable and fit that works of fuch public benefit and ad« 

I vantage fliould be carried on, at the charge of the kingdom, by fome pub- 

lic fund appointed and fet apart for that purpofe, &c Fourteen years 
were furdy rather more than were requifite for the difcovery of fuch ob- 
vious truths as thefe. But the legiilature of Ireland, during the period of its 
Subordination, was, on all important occafions, wonderfully tardy in its 
inveftigations of truth } and powerfully reftrained from a£king in conformi- 
ty therewith when difcovered ; but dways laudably ingenuous in acknow- 
ledging its errors. Jn the cafe of the com bounties, it acknowledged its 
errors, either formally or virtually, in fuccdfive a£ks, yet pertinacioufly de- 
clined, for near one hundred years, to adopt thofe expedients which Eng- 
land had experimentally proved to be contpletely efficacious. In the cajfe 
inqueftion, its condud was fknilar in eSeGt to its condud in the cafe al- 
luded to. Conformable to the obfervations in the ad, it infUtuted a pub- 
lic fimd, formed of a tax of ^o fhillings on four-wheeled, and five (hil- 
lings on two-wheeled carriages-; a tax of fii-pence the pack on home-made, 
and twelve-pence the pack on imported cards ; a tax of five (hillings the pair 
on dice, and fixrpence the ounce on gold and filver plate, home-made or 
imported :,all to continue for 21 years, together with the King's moiety of 
forfeitures. 

But the net produce of thefe taxes, in the firft twenty-one years, amounted 
to no more than 63,1281. ps. 7|d, or 3,0061. as. 4^,, on an average, each 
year J out of which the commiflioners appointed were empowered to pay 
the falaries of a clerk, door-keeper, and other neceflary fervants. How 
far the refidue, if faithfully applied, which was very unlikely to be the cafe, 

u 2 was 
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was adequate to obtain for the* people of Ireland thel>enefits of kiknd 
navigation, may eafiJy be conjeftured by thofe \*ho are m the leaft degree 
converlant in the bufinefs *• But even this finall refidue wa& made appli- 
cable to other purpofes. The commiffioners, appointed by the aft, vere 
the Lord Chancellor, the four archbifliops, and twenty noblemen and gda- 
tlemen in each province. Of thefe, the major part prefent, fnch major 
part not bong lefs than eleven, trere empowered to tfflpofe bf diemond^ 
arifmg from the duties, for the encouragement of tHhge, employment 
of the poor, draining and improving bogs and tmprofitable low gromuft^ 
making the feveral rivers navigable, and making canals in fuch manner 
and proportion, and at fuch times, 'as they fliould thiiik moft'fit aiid 
convenient. The greater part of thefe objefts were juft as Hkely, as in- 
land navigation, to attrafl: the att^nifon of the comndffioners ; feme of 
them much more fo ; and each of them was evidently calculated to td>» 
forb the whole fum. So that in fad, the ad, after all, left the bufinels 
of inland navigation in nearly the fame condition. 

Twenty-two years after, diefe commifSoners yj^eteby 25 G. II. c. 10. 
formed into a company, or body corporate, und^ the title oJF the Gor« 
poratbn for promotiQg and carrying on Inland Navigation in- Ireland. 
The company were authorifed to eleft, from amcmg themfelvtes, for each 
of the font provinces, fix affiants who were vefted with confiderable 
powers* They were likewife authorifed to appoint additional ^cers, and 
to increafe the ialaries and fees of others. They could alfo appoint 
perfons to draw maps of roads, '&c. And were ^mpow^ed to make 
navigable other rivers befides thofe mentioned in the fitft ad. 

The decline in the produce of the appropriate taxes was noticed k 
.tins 3£t*f tnd expedients and precautions were ireforted to in order to 
render them more produdive. But it muft have been evident, to every 
receding man, that thf bufinefs of inlatid navigation was not more likely^ 
to be expeditibuily and ikilfully conduded under this, dian under the 
former ads ^ and diat jobbing and peculation were rather facilitated than 
. precluded by it ; and confequently that- it yms as iUufive, ia effed, as 
they^vrere. 

- 1 ' ■ .. • , ■ tr , • • \ * 

'♦-ThertOnfcf gralnted to the commflSoners of the C^edonian canal from the 30th of 
Odftber 1803 to tlie 4th of Msy t9o8 iiTfid S7J966L j69. 5d., or abotttsK;;777l»I^ 

The 
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T^eagG. II. .c.:io. after noddng the difficulty of getting three of 
the cQiparatioa to meet;^ in order to fettle difputes with the proprietors of 
faods^ and thdr general incompetency to fettle fuch difputes, through igno- 
•latDce >of .local ctrcuxniftances^ gives a power to the corporation to dele- 
gate this buiinefs to. others, not being memb^^; and to the perfons, fo dele- 
^gatedj it gives powers and authorities equal to thofe exercifed by the com* 
miffioners, or members of the corporation. 

By 3 G* m. c. I !• the corporation were allowed to apply fo much of 
the dujdes, as (hould be found neceifary, in building and fomifhing a houfe 
for their meeting and accommodation^ and for the rent of a convenient 
one till thar own (hould be finiihed. Thus was a wider field opened for 
profuiion and jobbings while the buiinefs of inland navigation was left in 
its former ftate. 

The corporation having, in the courfe of the fourteen following years, 
iffued warrants for the payment of money and incurred debts exceeding 
their funds, an aft was pafied^ viz 17 & 18 G. III. c. i6., reftraining tlie 
ftirther ifluing of warrants or orders for money until thofe .already iflued 
.were difcharged, and the debts of the corporation fully paid, except for 
falaries, rent, and for fuch fums as might be neceflary to repair accidental 
breaches in the works already made, and which the tolls of the naviga- 
tion were not fufficient to repair. This aft likewife continued the duties, 
.which conftituted the funds of the corporation, for feven years from 1 779. 
.The total amount of thefe duties, for 56 years ended in 1786, was 
582,292K ; the amount of the parliamentary grants to the corporation, 
during the fame period^ was 227,6691., making together the fum of 
609,9611. or 10^8921. on an average yearly* Had. the whole of this fum 
been every year faithfully applied .to inland navigation alone, and fkilftilly 
expended therein, it might, perhaps, have at length produced a confidera- 
ble effeft ; but it was applicable, as before noticed, to other purpofes alfo ; 
and fubjefted to deduftbns for falaries, fees, rent, buildings, &c. The reli- 
due left for inland navigation, was mc^^eover, in part, moftinjudicioufly ex- 
pended, and, in part,, as there is: ftrong reafoafor fufpefting, converted by in- 
dividuals to pi^rate purpofest ;In the report made to parliament, it was ftated 
that the perfons to whom the warraiiits^were iffued wercj accountable to the 
corporation, and that feveralof them never pafled their accounts. The job- 
bing and negligence of this corporatzto were indeed fo clearly perceived by 
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many, and fo univerfally fufpeded, that a radical alteradon, in die nl6de 
' of carrying on the inland navigation of Ireland, was refolved on, and 
efieded by the parliament, among the earlier improvements that fuc* 
ceeded the eflablifhment of its independence. In fad, under the old cor- 
poration, the grand canal had not extended more than eight miles. 

To every perfon of refleftion, it muft have been abundantly evident, that, 
in a country drcumftanced as Ireland was, with r^ard to trade, for up- 
wards Df fixty years' after paffing the firft a£t of the nature i^ queftion, 
no effedual progrefs could poflibly be made in inland navigation, widiout 
very confiderable grants, on the part of government, to a well conftituted 
and clofely watched corporation or company. Individuals, as before ob- 
served, had neither means nor inducements to profecute inland navigation 
at their ovm expence ; nor to engage in it on an equality with government. 
^ When the tolls were infuffident to repair the breaches in the canals, 
internal trade muft have been at a very low ebb in Ireland Yet the cor- 
poration were reftrained from granting to undertakers more than one- 
lixth of the fum neceffary to complete the work : and even this they were 
not empowered to grant until near fifty years had elapfed after the paf- 
fing 6f the firft aft : and the commiffioners of impreft accounts were not 
armed with fiifficient powers to examine* minutely into the expenditure of 
public money before 1 784, or fifty-five years afte^the ad which granted du- 
tiesto the corporation for the purpofe of carrying on their appropriate work. 

The amount of the charge for peiifions on the civil lift, from 1729 to 
1786 inclufive, was 3,367,9281., or 59,0861. on an average each year, 
being 48,1941. more than the annual amount of the duties appropriated 
to inland navigation. The government therefore appear, without looking 
into other accounts, to have been really able to apply five times more to 
inland navigation than was applied thereto. If, however, only the dif- 
ference between th,e annual amount of the charge for penfions, during 
that period, and that of the taxes juft mentioned, viz. 48,1941., which, for 
the moft part, was fcandaloufly lavifhed on prodigals, parafites, pimps, 
proftitutes and foreign princes, had been faithfully applied to inland na- 
vigation, (he various benefits refulting therefit)m might long fince have 
been attained*. Or had the difference between the annual amount of 

• It was computed by a very fenfible ^mter, (hortly before the Union, that three 
miUions, if ikilfully expended, would give Ireland all the benefits of internal na^ng^tion, 
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thefe penfionsand that of the bounties on com exported, during the fame 
period, viz. 56,1041. the former being, as above, 59,086!. and the latter 
only 2,9821. on a yearly average, been* applied in liberal bounties on ex- 
ported com, the agriculture of Ireland would have been encouraged as it 
wa6 by the liberal bounties of 1784 ; which yet, on an average of four 
years ended in 1789, fell fliort of that diflference by 8,3111. And the 
encouragement of tillage, by fuch means, would have tfien had, as it after- 
wards had, the eSeOts of exciting a fpirit of induftry and enterprife ; 
increafing the capital of the nation ; and fumifhing private individuals with 
means and inducements to engage in the bufinefs of inland navigation, 
with a fuitable aid on the part of govemment. 

Thefe obvious effefts the leaders of the Irifli legiflature either forefaw, 
or did not. To prefume that they efcaped their penetration would be ut- 
terly unwarrantable. From the charge therefore of having facrificed 
their country, or wilfully negle&ed its interefts, they cannot poffibly 
be refcued. The penfions, it is true, were granted on the hereditary re- 
venue ; but parliament had unqueflionably a right to control the appli- 
cation of that revenue. 

Among the illufive and inefficacious a£ts of the Iriih parliament^ fome 
of the ads which relate to the fifheries may alfo bie reckoned ; and like- 
wife thofe relating to mines and- minerals. They all profeffed to hold 
forth encouragement to the induftrious and enterprifmg j butveryfewof 
them were in reality calculated to do fo ; as the framers of them, who had 
the example of England'before their eyes, in all probability perceived. 

Notwithftanding the declaration of the fagadous Sir William Temple^ 
towards the latter end of the laft century, " that.thefifliery of Ireland, 
if improved^ would prove a mine under :,water^ ^ rich as any under 
ground,** it was, like all the other valuable natural advantages of Ireland, 
no doubt defignedly, negleded for a long feries of years. . 

After the following preamble, viz. *^ whereas the wealth and profpe- 
rity of this, kingdom do, .in a great degree, depend on the improvement 
and encoiu^gement of its fifheries; and whereas the laws now -in being 
(thofe of .£d. L, R..II., & C. I.), are defe£Hve in making proper regular 
tions for canying on the. fifhery to the great difcouragement of perfons 
from imdertaking fo beneficial a branch of trade,'' &c. . the 1 1 G. n« 
c 14* which purported to be for the further improvement and encourage;>i 
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ment of the fifheries of Ireland, is limited to denouncing paxalties for 
improper fifhing, sind offering premianis of twenty {hillings per cwt* oa 
xvhale fins, and ten fhillings per tun on whale oil taken on the coaft. In 
h&j it was not till the begiiuiing of Hfe prefent Majefty's reign that the 
coaft fifhery of Ireland experienced the attention of the legiflature. By 
the 3 G. ni. €. 24. a bounty of 20 fhillings annually, per ton, was given 
on kifh or Britifli built veflels fifhing on the coaft of Ireland, failing from 
fonle Irifh port, and landing their filh in Ireland* By the fame a£l, boun- 
ties were likewife given on hake, ling, mackarel, &c. exported. The 
fifhing veffels were to be decked, and not under 20 nor above 100 tons 
burden. The bounties, which were to continue feven years, were after- 
wards extended to fourteen years by 5 G* IIL c. 7. This zGt had, in 
foitie degree, the welfare of England as well as that of Ireland in view. 
Befides the bounties were not, comparatively fpeaking, fufficiently liberal. 
The Britifh fifliers, employed in the white^fiihery, had an annual bounty of 
30 fhillings per ton on veffels of from 20 to 30 tons burden, anterior to 
the 30 G. II. c. 30. which raifed it to 50 flullings per ton. The Irifh 
aft, however, before mentioned, in conjunftion with others of a more 
encouraging nature, which paffed about the time when Irifhmen, united 
and tranquil at home, began to grow impatient of the long continued com- 
mercial tyranny of England, had the effed of turning much of the in- 
dufhy of the country to its valuable fifheries. 

The river fifheries of Ireland became obje£b of attention much about 
the timelhat its coaft fifiieries became fo. The 2 G. L c. 21. infli&ed a 
penalty of 20 fhiUmgs on perfons keeping or ufing fpears, &c. for the 
deftrudion of falmon fry. But the penahy was trifling and the deteftion 
difficult* In England, only the year before this aft, all perfons deftroying 
the fpawn or fry of falmon, or any other fifh in any way, were by t G. 11. 
c. 18. liable to a penalty of five pounds, as were thofe who fent to mar- 
ket or fold falmon sighing lefs than fix pounds. Thirty years after the 
paffing of this Englifh aft, an aft was paffed in Ireland (viz. 31 G. IL 
c 1 3«) fubjeftjng to a penalty of five pounds all perfons fifliing for falrnqn, 
between the 12th of Auguft and ift of February; and to a penalty of 
ten pounds all perfons fetting nets or engines on pretence of taking eek 
between the ift of March and ift of June. The falmon fiflieries of Ire- 
land, however, required further profiefticm ; wherefore atthe time "when 
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it was m general contemplation to turn all the advantages of Ireland to good 
account, an ad paflfed, viz. the 17th & 1 8th of His prefent Majefty, c. ig*, 
inflifting a penalty of five pounds on all perfons fifhing for falmon with 
lights, or fpearing them, &c. by night, or deftroymg the fry by dams or 
other implements ; and alfo a penalty of ten pounds on perfons deftroying 
falmon, trout, or other large fifli, by day or night, by means of gaflFs, 
fpears, flrokalls, fnares, &c. A penalty of twenty pounds was, by 
23 & 24 G. III. c. 40., irapofed on thofe proprietors of weirs who did 
not leave a clear fpace of twenty-one feet in the deepeft part of the 
river. And thus at length were the fidmon fifheries of Ireland pro- 
tected. 

Subfequently to the Revolution, there paffed a few afts purporting to 
be for the encouragement of finding and working mines and minerals. 
But as no premiums nor pecuniary aid were offered, a very limited eSeOt 
only was produced. They likewife related chiefly to coal mines. The i oth of 
G. I. c. 5., alluding to«n aft pafled in the reign of Anne, obfer\'es, •* that 
that aft had not the full and defired effeft, although many mines and mi- 
nerals have, fince the paffing of the fame, been found out and difcavered 
. in this kingdom, fome whereof have been wrought to the great advantage 
of the public, and many others, though foimd, have not been wrought 
by reafon of the legal incapaciti^ the perfons lie imder, in whofe eftat^ 
they are." It then proceeds to regulations with regard to tenancy, moiety 
of ore, &c. . 

Before the commencement of the laft century, when Ireland had ftill 
fome confiderable trafts of woodland remainmg, iron, in an unwrought 
.ftate, was exported from it, in confiderable quantities, to England. 

Dr. Boate, in his Natural HUlory, mentions many iron works in the 
province of Munfter, in the Queen's county, the counties of Rofcommon, 
Fermanagh, Clare, and Kilkenny, befides feveral on the coaft of Ulfter, 
in the reign of King Charles the Firft. There were likewife fome valuable 
-iron works near Lough Conn, in the county of Mayo, later than thefe, 
and which were continued until the timber was exhaufted. 

Sir William Petty fays, that in 1 672, there were 6,600 forges in Ireland, 
or, asi he thinks, rather one-fifth mone ; that the men and women em- 
ployed therein ambimted to 22,500 ; and that aooOsperfons were employ- 
ed ia ntakiog iron. Uxuler the then circumftances of Ireland, when capi- 
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tals were very fcanty, and the purfuk of other forts of manufa6liures was 
probably as lucrative as that of iron^ the latter appears thus to have given 
confiderable employment to the induftrious part of the Iriih commimity. 
But this foon ceded to be the cafe. Indeed the employment which the 
iron works a£Forded to the people of Ireland had been greatly abridged, 
when Sir William Petty wrote, by the attendant circumftances^ of the re- 
bellion of 164Z. 

By an a£l pafled in England^ in the eighth year of William the Third, 
the duties on bar iron, and iron flit and hammered into rods, imported from 
Ireland, were taken ofl:* Owing to the then depreffed and infulated con^ 
didon of manuiaduring induflry in Ireland, this removal of duty naturally 
occaiioned a great run on the Iriih timber ; which, moreover, was con* 
ftantly imported into England at the value, as ftated in the book of rates, 
of 13s. 4d. the ton, and, confequently, liable to fcarcely any duty. The 
precarious (late, befides, in which Ireland had long been, and the refuge 
which its foreft^ afforded to criminals, outlaws, add thofe who were hoftile 
to the exifting government, rendered the landlords carelefi ivith regard to 
the prefervation of their woods ; or, rather, it (hould feem, averfe to their 
exiftence ; for, in many old leafes, claufes are to be found requiring the 
tenatits to ufe no other article for fuel but timber. The Englifh companies 
too, or Englifli dureSors or agents, by whom chiefly the iron bufinefs was 
condu&ed in Ireland, looking, as is ufual in fimilar cafes, much more to 
prefent, than future gains, declined the expenfe and inconvenience of fea- 
ionably fecuring to themfelves a future fupply of timber. In confequence 
of all which a fcarcity of that requiiite article foon enfued* 

In order to put a flop to this improvident wafte, the parliament of Ire* 
land, which was not at that time fo completely deftitute of patriotifm as it 
foon afterwards proved, pafled an aft, viz. i o W. III. c. i a., for planting and 
preferring timber trees, and woods. The preamble to this aft fays, " For- 
afmuch as by the late rebellion in this kingdom, and the feveral iron works 
formerly here, the timber is utterly deflroyed, &c." This aft was fok 
lowed by feveral others of a fimilar nature in the fucceedmg reigns : but 
none of them feemed calculated to urge the landholders to repkure thofe 
woods which were laid to have been utterly deftroyed. The aft juft men- 
tbned required that 260,600 trees fhould be planted m Ireland, {proportion* 
ately in the feveral counties; and laid heavy penalties on fiich pcdboaaa tieg- 
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leded to comply with the requifition. It alfo reqiiired proprietors and tenants 
to plant a certain nuniber annually ; and the perfons or fodeties who had 
iron works, to plant 500 in each year during the continuance of their 
works. But the number of trees was inconfiderable, and no eSe& of an 
exteniive and permanent nature appears to have been produced. The aft 
too was defe&ive, inafmuch as it did not provide againfl the wafte of 
fiich few woods as. ftill exifted. Befides, the confumption of home-made 
iron and Irifh timber was left unchecked by the importation of foreign 
iron and timber, as heavy duties on thefe lafl continued till 1703, when 
they were reduced to five (hillings cuilom and five {hillings excife per ton 
on iron, fix-pence cuftom and fix-pence excife per 1,000 on ftaves, one 
penny per 1,000 on hoops and laths, and one penny per barrel on 
bark, llie fame ad (2 Anne, c. 2.) laid a duty of 2L los. on every ton 
of timber and plank, five {hillings on every i^ooo hoops or laths, and three 
pounds on every i/,ooo ftaves exported^ mcept to England: an exception 
which was calculated to render the a£t, In a great degree, abortive. More- 
over, by the 4 Anne, c. 9. the penalties incurred by non-compliance with 
die requifitions in the 10 W. in. c. i'2. wei^e retpitted to fuch as had not 
|>ldd them ; and fiorther time was given to avoid them : in other words, 
ihe latter ftatute was virtually repealed. It was formerly ib by the 8 G. I. 
€• 8., which acknowledged dbat the penalties of the a£k in queftion had 
proved ineffeAuaH 

Thus was loft to Ireland a moft valuable manuia&ure which, as appears 
Ij the evidence given before the lords of the committee of privy-counci|> 
in England) in 1785, employed^ in that country, 200,000 people, and 
^orfoed a capital of 1 2 millions fterling ; a m^ufadvu-e which, fince that 
lime, has been progreflively extpiding and improving, and which, not- 
witUlan&ig its increafed extent, does not yet confume the whole of the 
Taw material aftually produced in a country which, as is evident by the a£l 
before noticed, was 4eficient therein about a century ago : for the averagie 
value of unmanufaftured iron annually expected from Britain, during the 
fix years ended 5th January ^806, appears to have been 98,6921. * The 
quantity of foreign iron imported for the manufaSure of thofe articles, for 
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which Britifh iron is lefs fit, is, no doubt, very great ; but ftill the quan* 
tity produced at home is infinitely greater than it was. 

And thus alfo, through the want of becoming exertions on the part of the 
Irifh parliament, did Ireland lofe two of the moft important articles (timber 
and iron) requifite to enable her to be the carrier of her own commodities 
to foreign markets. Had Ireland continued in poiTeflion of thefe, there is 
no country in the world where capital could have been better employed in 
the building and outfit of (hips : for, in addition to what (he can ftill boaft 
of, the beft provifions for long vopges, and the beft fail-cloth in the Bri- 
ti(h dominions, (he would have had the beft and moft durable timber 
that can be any where found, and as good iron as almoft any country 
fumi(hes *. 

Had the Briti(h parliament feafonaWy prohibited the importation of Iri(h 
timber, as it did that of Iri(h cattle, had it been as affiduoiis to prevent 
the exportation of that article to other countries, as it was to prevent the 
exportation of Iri(h wool, and had it compelled the Irilh parliament to cofe 
cur in meafures for pref^ring the woods of Ireland, as it did to lend a 
helpmg hand in annihilatfaig the Irifli woollen manufedures, there would 
probably, at this day, have been open in Ireland a fource of prod%io\ui 
wealth, to the manifeft benefit of the empire at large. But to aft thua 
was utterly inConfiftent with the nature. of thai fyftem which. the Bri^ 
government feemed bent on purfuing with regard to Ireland. . , .q 

In confequence, partly of the lofs of the two moft efleofSal cuticles in 
(hip-building, and partly of that tardy accumulation of capital' wivich tt>^ 
re(lri£Hons on the Iri(h commerce were calculated to occafidn, tb^ peQpkf 
df Britain became the principal carriers of the produce of Ireland toSofi 
reign markets : or, it may be faid, ahnoft engroffed that branch of trade« 
In the year ended 5th January 1807, there were built and regiftered m 
Ireland only 41 veflfels, the aggregate tonnage whereof amounted to na 
more than 1,^87 tons, or about 41 tons, on an average, each* The nimn 



* The Iriih Calt beef has frequently been deemed fuperior to that of England, efpecisitty 
when both are kept for an unufual length of time. Th^ fail-cloth niade at Dotiglas, in tlje 
neighbourhood, of Cork, has long been experimentally found to furpafs all others in ftrength. 
The durability of Irifli oak is weU known. And the fuperior quality of Tome of the Irifli 
irop has been evinced by the celebnte^ ^ineralogiit Mi^ Kirwan* 
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^her of veflels belonging to^the federal ports of Ireland, on the 30th Sep- 
tember 1806, was only I5074, meafuring 559S4Sj ^^ undw s^i tons 
each, which is lefs than the tonnage of the fhipping belonging to White- 
haven alone •^ The tonnage of Irifh veflels which entered inwards into 
the feveral ports of Ireland, in the year ended 5th January i 808, was only 
107,703, while that of Britifh veffefls was 652,946. And the tonnage of 
Irifh veffels which cleared outward was only 97,856, while thait of Britifli 
veffels was 615,70a f ; which laft, bring added to the tonnage of the Bri-» 
tifh ihips which entered mwards, niakes a total amounting to 1^268,64^ 
tons, yielding to the Ihip-owners of Britain, at only iL los. per ton^ 
1,902,972!. |, a profit which, it is hoped, wifl not, in conjunction with 
other unbecoming confiderations, have the effed of precluding thofe re- 
quifite aids, to the people of Ireland, which alone -are wanting to enable 
them to fupply themfelves with Irifh coal, and thus fave the annual ex« 
penditure of about 7otf>,oool. a-year on that article S^, 

As a fupplement to this fedion, it may be obferved, that, in e%ht years, 
there paffad in England no lefs than 1,124 ads for bridges, roads, canals, 
harbours, draining, inclofing, paving, &c. j|, which was ten times more 
than all the ads for internal improvement, encouragement of indufhy, ad* 
vancement of trade, or fupport of manufadures, that paffed in Ireland from 
the Revolution to the eftablifhmentof Irifh national independ^ice, being a 
period of near one hundred years ; andof thefe a great many were illufive, 
nugatory, and ineffedual j fome were merely explanatory of foregoing 

* The number of Ibips belonging to the feveral ports of England and Scotland, in the 
year ended September i84;>6, being 1796589 was upwards of i'6 times greater than the nrnnber 
belonging to Ireland, though the current value of Britifli produce and manufadures exported 
was not iive tiroes greater ; and the average tonnage of thefe veffels was above 1 13 tons, 
while that of the Iiafli veflels was under 52. 

f See Uble in the Appendix marked XII. 

t The medium of :^ prices of freight to the Weft Indies and to Britain, from Ireland, 
1)eing about 2I. 198. pPton, and feveral of the veffels which enter and depart, chiefly from 
thefouthcm ports of Ireland, having but a very fmall proportion of Irifli goods on boaid, and 
the majority of the fl>ipping being employed in the coal trade, il. los. pertonmay be con- 
sidered aa the average gain of the Britifli fliip-owners in the Irifli trade. 

§ The munber of tons of «oal imported into Ireland in the year ended 5th Jan, 1S08, was 
^1^1,239, worth 785,9811. 198. the average price being in Dv^lin, as the writer was infonn-^ 
«d by an eminent coal fadior there, il. I28. per ton. 

][ Chalmers'^ Eftimate, p. 31 1 . 
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ones ; and feveral were requifite fup}4ements to others. Irelimd was uii<« 
improved md uncultivated. Its afped was wild and dreary. Its labouring 
poor were flothfu), miferable^ and totally deftitute of all thofe comforts 
which the fame clafs in England rank amcmg the nece(&ries of life. Its 
trade, mth the exception of the linen maau&dure, was almoft limited to 
the export of its redundant beef , butter, pork, tallow. Bides, and cattle t 
and the import of that com which k was not encouraged to grow, of thofe 
monufadures which it was difcouraged or rtftrained fh>m engaging in, and 
6f thofe other confumable articles of luxury iriiich die higher claffes Hoos 
enjoyed the means of purchafing. 
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SECTION V, 

Britijb A&s^ cccqfioned hjNeceJJity^fawwrable to the Export Trade oflrelandk 

SUCH was the prevalence of that fpirit of commercial jealoufy which 
operated in Britain, fuch its influence on the decifions of the legifla? 
ture» and fo little guided were the (tatefinen of Britain by juft and liberal 
notions of commerce, and of the true interefts of their forereign's 
dominions, that the ftatute^book of that country, containmg many a£U 
hoftile to the trade and manufadures of Ireland, prefents not a fingle 
one from the Revolution,* to the date of Iri(h indepatidence, calculated 
to promote its trade, except thofe few which appear to have owed their 
origin to downr%ht neceffity ( and which, therefore, cannot evidently 
be confidered as boons by the people of Ird^uid. 

The firft of thefe a£te, worth nctidng, was the one already alluded 
to, 8th and 9th W. III. c. So., which permitted the importation of Irifli 
bar iron unwrought, and iron flit or hammered into rods free of all duties* 
The motive which induced this permiffion is thus difclofed in the pre- 
amble of the fe&icm which contains the permUHon: ^^ Whereas the fcarci^ 
and deamels of iron in this kingdom, have of late much difcours^ed 
the manufii^res thereof, in whidi great numbers of poor are em- 
ployed/* &c. 

The next ad:, or rather feries of sifts^ favourable to the export trade pf 
Ireland, and origmadng m the neceffides of Britain, and the only remaii}^ 
ing ones which it is neceflary to notice here, are thofe by which the pro- 
vifions and cattle of Ireland were re-admitted into England. By thie 
1 8 C. II. c. %. the Importation of great cattle, flieep, and fwine, beef, pork 
and bacon from Iremd was, as before noticed, declared a common nui- 
fance, and forbid on pain of forfeituire. The 3 a C. n. c. 2. extended 
the forfeiture to mutton, Iamb, butter and cheefe, and continued it for 
ever.. So much, however, of the aft as related to bacon was repealed by 
5th and 6th W..& M. c. 2. At this time beef, butter, pork, cheefe, 
and candles were permitted to be exported from England free fyenj any 
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duty, by 3 W. & M. c. 8. The prohibitory aft juft mentioneJ woirfcf^ 
no doubt, as its authors intended, have continued in force to tltis day^ 
had not the neceflides of the people of England required its fufpen- 
fion. The 31- G. II. c. a8. prefaces a permiffion to import Iriih (alted 
beef, pork^and butter into England, for fix months, with ilating that 
fuch permiffion would be of great advantagjg to both kingdoms; It cei^. 
tainly was fo to England. The duties on the importation of com had 
been difconrinued for a limited time the year before ; the exportation of 
com and meal was prohibited from the plantations in America -to any 
place except Great Britain or Ireland ; the exportation of com, &c. from 
England was alfo prohibited, as well as the making of low wines and 
fpirits from malt or grainy foJ* a limited time. In fhort, food had 
become fcarce, and a profpeft of its continuing fo induced the legiilature 
to continue the prohibition on the export of com from England, and the 
making of fpirits ; and likewife the permiffion to import frifh beef until 
the 24th of December 1759, after acknowledging that fuch permiffion had 
been found ufeful and beneficial. By 32 G. II. c» 12., the free impor- 
tation of Irifli taHow was continued five years, under the perfuafion of 
its tending to the eafe of the public ; as was the free importation of Irift 
cattle, by 32 G. 11. c. ri., under the perfuafion before exi^-efled of its 
being of great advantage to both kingdoms. The 33 G. IL c. 5. 
continued the permiffion to import Irifli provifions till December 
1760 ; and 33 G. H. c. 4. further prohibited the making of fpirits *; 
** Almoft every year from the demife of George the Second," fays Mr* 
Chalmers, ^^ a law pafled allowing the importation of falted provifioz^ 
from Ireland, till in the progrefs of our liberality we 'made thofe regu- 
lations perpetual which were only temporary f." 

• Live cattle exported from Ireland, in 

fouryearsy ended 25tli March 1 756, 116 | fburyearSi ended^Htth Marchi7649 . 9577 
Beef, - do. barrels 654»loi I do* ^^ - 7^3947^ 

Butter, - do. cwts. 825,228 I do. . • 950*257 

Pork, • do. barrels 1 39*641 | do. - - 196^405 



Excrf, in the latter period, cattle 9,461 J ^he p«fe„t official «lue whem,f i» 

pork, 5l,74baiTeuJ'"'"e''««=^y*"' 



f £ftiinate,p. 14;. 
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How £ir we Iri{hmen.are to afcribe this permiffion to the operation of 
principfes of Uberalky Jn Britain, the various Statutes already noticed 
fufficiently Ihew us* And as for . the fubfequent liberafion of our trade^ 
and eftabliflunent of our legiilative : independence^ Iriihmen who adVert 
ta the fpirit and unanimity of the volunteers in 1779 and 1782, can 
fcarcely fail to experienqe a conilderable diminution of their gratitude foe 
Chefe booins to Britain. The.tru^ is^ dtat had it not been for want in the 
former cafe^' and fear in the latter, on the part of Britain, we ffaould/in 
i8oo,.have been in no refpeft better than fifty years before': and to want 
and fear, it is certain that many Irifhmen look for fuch further improve- 
ments of their condition, as may be neceffary ; rather than to liberality, or 
found policy, the eflfeds whereof they have certainly not been in the habit 
of experiencing. 

The intellegent reader who will carefully compare the afts which have 
been brought imder confideration, in the foregoing feftions, with thofe 
fucceffive meafures which have been purfued in every European coimtry, 
xliftinguifhed by commercial profperity, and more efpecially in Britain, 
with the view of exciting and foftering a national fpirit of indufhy and 
enterprife, perpetually operating in the improvement of the various natural 
advantages of a country, perpetually employed in developing its fources 
of wealth, and eliciting the utmoft benefits from the gifts of nature, will 
furely find but little ground for furprife that Ireland did not long ago 
become, what the iagacious Sir William Temple affirmed (he was 
qualified to become, " one of the richeft countries in Europe, and a 
^* mighty accelfion of ftrength and revenue to the crown of England/* 
The reader who has duly refleded on the neceflary effefts of thefe 
diflferent ads, ads which amoimt to a fufEcient proof that the legiflature 
of Britain, on the one hand, perfeveringly aimed at the repreffion of a 
fpirit of induftry in Ireland j and that, on the other, a majority of the Irifh 
legiflature, regardle^ of the welfare of their country, either criminally 
feconded, or bafel *acquiefced in its efforts, can fcarcely be furprifed at 
the vaft adual inferiority of Ireland to Britain, in point of commercial 
profperity, notwithftanding the tranfcendent advantages of the former, 
and the rapidity which marked the augmentation of her wealth, after her 
rights had been fpiritedly and fuccefsfully alTerted. And the reader who will 
confider thefe afts, in conjundion with the circumftances which fhall be 
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expofed in the following part» will doubdefs find little hefitadon in con- 
iDuning widi die writer in this opinion^ that the melancholy fpedacle 
of nadonal imbedllity, comparadve poverty, and general mifery, which 
Ireland long ezhft>ited, was but the natural refult of this combinadon : a 
combinadon fufficiendy calculated not only to produce this effed, but ta 
occafion, at leaft to a certain degree, the depopulatbn of the country ^ 
and which it probably would have done, had not the mifchievous contri- 
vances of man been happily counterafted and defeated by the beneficent 
ioterpofition of God^ 
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PART IIL 

'OF THE REMOTE CAUSE WHICH EVENTUALLY OPERATED IN FRUS- 
TRATING THE NATURAL ADVANTAGES OF IRELAND. 



SECTION I. 

Origin and Progrefs of Religious Atumojitf in Ireland. 

THE fucceffive ads which condiicdd to render almoft abortive the 
various natural advantages of Ireland having, it is hoped, been 
Sufficiently iUuftrated in the preceding fe&ions, we are now to take a view 
of the origin and progrefs of that difunion, among the Irifli people, which 
■tended to fiau:3itate fyftemadc oppreffion on the part of the le^ature of 
Britain ; and not only to extinguiih a becoming fpirit of refiftance to that 
oppreffion, -butto create a difpofition to concur therein, on the part of the 
tegiflature ofireland. 

This fatal difimion was occafioned and petpetuated by an incongruity 
•of religious tenets. 

Adiverfity of opinion, with regard to the fpeculative articles, tftes and 
dbfervances of religion, which, in truth, have very little, if any real con- 
nexion whii the afiairs of focial life, is certainly by no means to be de- 
tprecated, as a probable fource of national mifery, unlefs fuch diverfity be 
infidioufly conneded with the political afiairs of the country. When thus 
unhappily combined^ it becomes, indeed, a moft lamentable evil. The 
revolutions, <Jianges, and^commotions incident, in a greater or lels degree, 
to all countries, render it, almoft inevitably, pregnant with calamitous 
eflTeds, proportioned in magnitude and duration to the extent and recur^^ 
Tence of thefe. 

The hiftory of Europe Oiews that the efFefts of diflferent religious 
opinions, vitiated by their union with the paffions which predominate in.th^ 
political world, ambition and avarice, have been, not merely to imbitter 
focial life, but to abate, if not annihilate a fpirit o£ rational liberty, to 
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blind and paralife governments^ to kindle and keep alive the moft deilruc- 
tive internal wars, and ultimately to bring religion itfelf into difrepute* 

The hiftory of Ireland may be faid to exhibit little elfe than a mournful 
feries of calamities ifTuing horn a ftrid combination of religion, politics and 
paflion. This difadrous combination has fubfifted' ih Ireland for near 
two hundred years. The political events tod viciffitudes which characr 
terize the Iriih annals ftrongly tended to confirm it. And the meafures 
and pradices, confequent on thefe, had the neceflary effed: of giving birth 
and energy to that ruthlefs religious enmity, among the Irifh people, which 
fo powerfully operated in diftrading, debilitating and difgracing their 
country, in a peculiar and moft deplorable manner* • 

At the time when other European nations were feceding from the 
church of Rome, there were no inducements to religious innovation in 
Ireland. The Irilh were fatisfiedtwith th« xeligbn ci their anceftors. 
The Froteftant religion was promulgated among them unddr iignal dif- 
advantagtek 

In. other countries, the^urpations and exactions of afpiring and avari«- 
£iou8 popes, the pretenfions and refira&otineb of arrogant prelates 
alarmed and irritated thofe who esncifed the fovereign power. Th« 
wealth, luxury, floth, and profligacy of the clergy, in general, excite^ 
envy, contempt and difguft The tautual- obloquies of the A&tipopes, 
and the fcandalous practices of the court of Rome, made deep uapt^ios^ 
6n the public mind. Literature, with its c6iicomitant f|>irit i^f enquiry, 
began to fpread among the laity. And finally, imder the aufpices ^ th? 
powerful, and in the midft of drcumflanc^ eminently propitious- |p |ts 
progrds, the work of religoua innovation was imdertakai^ ^pmfmd^ 
and, wherever a local fpirit of liberty lent its aid, accompliihed. 

But in Ireland, the arrogated authority of the Roman Pontiffs, to 
whichy by the way, the rough unmanageable Irifh Sep^urchs appear to 
have flbwly and reludantly fubmttted *, was:exercifed comparatively Xiithr 
cut offence. Thofe who were vefted with the powers of government werf 
ndther infulted noi? contravened by imperious ecclefiaftics. The wealth 
of the church was not coveted by prodigal or avaricious Princes, nor 
fought after by rapacious courtiers* The morals of the clergy had not 



f Lcdwich'e Antiquities of Ireland, p. 94. 
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become fubjefls of general reprobation* The extraordinary piety, bene^ 
volence and learning for ^hichr the Culdees, or primitive monks of Ireland 
have been celebrated *, had, it is true, ceafed to adorn the CathoHc religion ; 
its antiquity, however, implying the continuous refped of fucceffive genera* 
tions, not being cbunteraded by adverfe circumfbtnces, was perhaps not 
lefs inilrumental than their virtues and talents would have been, in render- 
ii^ it an objed o£ high veneration among the Iriih people* The crimes 
which had difgraced the pontifical tiara, and the enomities of the con* 
tending popes were almofl: wholly unknown in Ireland, It was too remote 
from the Aeatre of thefe abominations, and, in every refpe£k, too much 
detached from (he reft of Europe, to experience thofe effefts which they 
produced on the continent. The monkifh fuperftitions, delufions and ab- 
furdities, and the heatheniih rites, and other abufes by which the Roman 
Catholic religion was fo lamentably vidated, in the dark ages, were far 
from being bitterly imfuitable to the rude» ferocious and lawlefs inhabitants' 
of Ireland* Lesuning was confined within the cloifters. Inquiry was 
neither encouraged nor iacilitated* Nor, though licentioufnefs was pre* 
valent, did a fpirit of liberty exift. In fhort, none of the various motives, 
by which other nations were urged, or gradually difpofed to feparate themr 
felves from the Romifh communion, operated in Ireland. All defcriptions 
of the Iriih fubmitted bliiKily and heartily to the guidance and didates of 
the Roman Catholic priefthood. 

Such was the condition of Ireland when the new religion of England 
was announced to the natives of the former : a religion which they were 
cvideiitly unprepared to embrace ; and which, moreover, was completely 
deflitute of the fupport it required. Its miniflers did not dignify it, in Ire- 
land, by ftriking inftances of auftmty or fortitude. They did not propa^ 
^e it by fuperior zeal, learning, or addrefs. They were neither com^ 
petent, nor do they appear to have been even folicitous to forward its re* 
ception. Belides, it was far from being uniformly countenanced by the 
chief governors of Ireland f. It was haflily eftablifhed by law. It was 
peremptorily obtruded on a bigotted people. The Roman Catholic Irifh 
were required to relinquifh their ancient form of worfliip, and follow the 
new one of the Proteflant Englilh ; without being previoufly alienated 

^■i— — .i»^i^— I ■ ■ 111 II ■ I II I I ^^M^— III I M^.^— — ^ 

• Ledwich'8 Antiquities of Ireland, p. 94. 103. 107. 

f Lord Strafford's letter to the Archbiibop of Canterbury i4thO&oberi 1633. 
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from the former by a perception of its errors, or allured to die latter 
by the virtues, talents, and examples of its minifters. They were required 
to renounce the religion of their forefathers, and to embrace the religion 
of (bangers ; a religion profefled, in Ireland, exclufively by the fucceffors 
of thofe acfamturers and invaders by whom die native Irifli had beea 
plundered and cruelly opprefled * ; by the fucceCors of thofe who, for 
a vaft feries of years, had effedually endeavoured, under the impulfe 
of defpodck principles, accompanied by polidod improvidence, to exclude 
them from the operadon of thofe equal Engliih laws by which they ardoit- 
ly defired to be governed t ; thus keeping them expofed, without a pof* 
iibility of legal redrefs, to their own extordons, encroachments and fan- 
guinary exceifes. The Roman Catholic clergy, invariably refpeded and 
beloved by the laity, both on account of their facred office and their 
birth I J were authoritatively fupplanted for adhering to their ancient faith. 
And the religious houfes of Ireland precipitately fupprefled, without any 
proviiion being made, as in England, for thofe multitudes of paupers who 
were thus bereft of their cuftomary means of Support §• In the midfl <^ 
fuch peculiarly inaufpidous circumftances, die extremely limited progrefs 
which the Proteftant religion made in Ireland, while it was rapidly gaining 
ground in England, can afford no matter of furprife. 

If before the Roman Catholic and Proteflant religions had become in* 
dmately blended with contrarious political views, Ireland had been wifely 
and ilcadily governed ; if the native Iriih had been fcrupuloufly proteded 
and ailiduoufly xronciliated ; and if, in early times, the Irifh Proteftant di- 
vines had been as confpicuous for piety, learning and zeal as thofe of Eng- 
land were, it feems not altogether improbable that their religion would, in 
the courfe of time, have triumphed over that of Rome, notwithfbnding 
the habitual refped of the Irifh for the latter ; for, as we learn from Sir 
John Davies, they did adually, in compliance with the will of Henry VIIL 

•^ Sir John Daviet's Hiftoiy of Ireland, fq/^m. 

f Id. p. 81.S3.40ft. 

% Ecclefiafticai dignitiQ9» with their appropriate rtTenuet, were enjoyed as appanages 
by the principal native Irifh families. See Ledwich's Antiquities. 

i The poor laws of England which, it miift beconfefTedy have, at length, become an in. 
tplerable grievance, were didated by a fpirit of humanity, which the Englifh fecm to have 
totally loft on bein^ tranfplanted into Ireland. 

" con/eft 
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•* confe/s ihefupremacy of the King in all cafes ^ and utterly renounce tbepop^i 
jurifdiaion^r 

But anterior to the reign of that (hrewd politician, Henry VII. the 
Kings of England were, generally fpeaking, too deeply involved in their 
wars with France, Scotland and Wales, and in thofe of the rival houfes of 
York and* Lano^er, to attain, in perfon, an accurate knowledge, of the 
real drcumftances of their Irifh lordihip ; or at leaft to carry into effeA 
fueh permanent meafures as were fuitable to them. Befides, they were 
fbmetimes counterafted, and frequently deceived by the mifchevious mif- 
reprefentations of their fervaats and creatures t, whofe political condud 
in Ireland exhS)ited, with few intervals, a fbrangp tiffue of imbecility, con- 
tumacy, degeneracy, tyranny, impolicy andinjuftice j the lasnentable ef- 
feds whereof were by no means completely e£^ed^ when . the fatal rupp 
ture between the Roman Catholics and Proteflants commenced. As for 
the clergy of the latter, their profeffional conduS, for nearly a century 
after the lejgal eftabliihment of their religion in Ireland, s^pears to have 
been diftinguifhed chiefly by ina^vity and indifference; and, in othev 
Tefpeds, to have afforded much ground for animadveriion }.- 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, there happened], as Sir JohnDavies fays^ 
thfree notorious and main rebellions of the Irilh. Two in Ulfter, headed 
by Shane O'Neal and Tyrone, chieftains of an aboriginal Iriih family 
which had exerdfed regal powers iathat province. And the third in 
Munfler, proje£bed by Deimondy an Anglo-Hibernian lord §«.. 

©f thefe rebelBons, reKgion was certainly not the only, nor indeed the 
principal caufe. Priefts and Jefuits, it is truei were aftively employed, 
on boUi oceafi^is, in roufing the Irifh to arms. But thefe incendiaries 
were, for the moft part, emiflaries and agents of Philip, the implacable foe 
of Elizabeth. Well grounded apprehenfions of ill-ufage, opprefSon and 
defpoliation, together with a natural defire to re-eflabliih the ancient in* 
dependence and power of the princely houfe of O'Neal, anc^ extend it 
over all Ireland, were the motives of the two former rebellions. Pride,, 

• Sir John Daviee's Hift^ry of. Ireland, p* 165*, f ^^- P- ^^» 

% An avaricioui alienation of Epifcopal lands^ a negle^ of due decorum in the celebra- 
tion of matrimony, and other deviations from duty, on the part of the Proteilant clergy of 
Ireland, were complained of by Lord Strafford, in his correfpondence with the Arch* 
bifliop ofCaaterbury. . $ Id. 
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perfonal coofideradons^ and the luft of power and wealth occafioned 
the latter. 

The religion of the church of England having made no progrefe among 
the native Irifh, the infurgents were all Roman Catholics. A confiderable 
portion of the Engliih armies, by whom they were fubdued, were Pro*^ 
teftants. Among individuals belonging to thefe^ and among other £ng- 
filh Proteftant adventurers and undertakers, vaft trads of the confifcated 
lands of the Roman Catholic infurgents were diftributed * : and fome time 
a|^, a large colony of Proteftants was planted, under drcumftances of 
great rigour, in the notthem counties, wh^e the defcendants of th^ 
ancient Iriih had longeft preferved the domains of their anceftor$ t« 

Thus was laid the foundation of that inveterate, ruthlefs^ religious enimtyi 
which has been the peculiar ciufe of Irebnd for two hundred years. The 
Roman Catholic and Proteftant reUgions now begun to be conneded witl) 
adverfe poUtical objeds. The idea of an infadable plunderer now begai) 
to be afibdated withtheidelof a Proteftant, in the mind of a Roman Ca«> 
tholic ; the idea of a refraflory yiadidive r^l with thQ idea of a Roman 
Cadiolic, in the mind of a proteftant : and fuph were the unfortium^ 
events which foon followed, that, before the lapfe of half a century, thefe 
aflodations experienced an acceffion of almoft every i4ea that can inflame 
and exafperate mankind^ exdte and give deftruftire energy to every ma? 
levolent paffion by which human nature has been deformed. , 

In the year 1 641, when the Irilh Proteftants were momentally weakened 
by the united agency of various internal and external caufes, the hoftile 
difpofition of the defpoiled Roman Catholics became pra£^cally manifeft 
by a rebdiion, which commenced with the horrid maflacre of fevera) 
thoufands of the former J. 

Of this rebellion religious enmity was, no doubt, aa efif cient caufe ; but 
confeiTedly not die only, nor, perhaps, the prindpal.one, notwithftanding 

• 2,8369837 phntation acres, or nearly the whole of the provinee of Ulfter, was for- 
feited in Elizabeth's reign ; 574,628 acres were, according to Mofyfon, forfeited by the 
rebellion of Defmond. 

•f Clarendon's Hiftory, yol. iii. p. 1 57. Of this colony, Sir John Davies ipeak«, per- 
haps prophetically, thus^ *' It will afiure Ireland to the crown of England for ever; and 
finally make it a civil, and a rich, a mighty and a ilourifhing kingdom/' Hiftory «f Irs^ 
land, p. 192. 
. ^ Sir W. Petty fays near 40,000 ; ether authors jnore ; and others mtich led. 
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this truculent evideace of its exclufive operation. An ardent and natural 
defire to recover the lands of which their inlmediate anceftors had been 
deprived, precipitated into rebellion fevertil whofe perfonal influence was 
extenfive, or whofe hereditary controul ftill virtually fiibfilled *• Some 
became rebellious with a view to repairing their diffipated fortunes t ; others 
were juftly alarmed and alienated from the government by the vexatious 
inquifition fet on foot by lord Strafforde J ; and many were impelled to 
have recourfe to arms by the unfeafonable feverity of the lords juftices Par- 
fons and Borlajfe §. . The Roman Catholic lords and gentlemen of the 
Pale, with whofe former loyalty the government was well fatisfied ||, were 
not at firft engaged in the rebellion, nor, probably, would ever have been 
fo, but for the then exifting combination of drcumftances ^. ' 

To exterminate the proteftants was the common objefl; of all the leaders 
of the Roman Catholic rebels^ not, however, under the impulfe of pure 
;zeal for their own religion, and a confciaitious abhorrence of that of their 
enemies ; but becaufe, in the cafe of the laity, the Proteftants poifeiTed 
the ccmfifcated eftates which had belongfd'to the Roman Catholic Iriih ; and 
becaufe, in the cafe of the clergy,- the former enjoyed thofe ecclefiaftical 



♦ Roger Moore> wbofc family, in the reiga of Elizabeth, had been deprived of 
great pofieffions in the province of Leinfter, appears to have been the author or chief pro- 
je^r of this rebellion. He is reprefented as a man of uncommon addrefs, and in all refpe^s 
qualified for the undertaking in which he engaged; His firft and principal endeavours were 
directed to inftigate^ in the north, thofe Irifh chieftains, the grandeur of whofe families had 
fallen with that of his own, or had been impaired by inconfiderate prodigality. 

f Leland's Hiftory of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 95, 96. ' . ., - 

J Coxe*8 Hiftory of Ireland, part ii. p. 58. 

f Clanrickard's Memoirs, preface* 

}| « That part of the Irifh," fays lord Clarendon, <* which inhabited the Pale, fo called 
from a circuit of ground contained in it, was originally of Englifh extradion, fince the firft 
plantation of the Englifh, many ages paft. And though they were degenerated into the 
manners and barbarous cuHoms of the Irifh, and were as ftupidly tranfported with the higheft 
fupei^ition of the Romiih religion, yet they had always fteadily adhered to the crown, and, 
jerformed the duty of good fubje^s during all thofe rebellions which the whole reign of 
queen Elizabeth was feldom without." Hiftory of the Rebellion, vol. iii. p. 156. 

f That the rebellion did not originate in religious enmity alone, is fufficiently evinced l>y 
Ae Lords Juftices' proclamation of the 8 th February 1642, containing an apology to the 
* Roman Catholics of the Pale fpr having, in a former proclamation, denounced the Irifh pa* 
pfts «8 rebels, without due difcrimination. 'T * ! 
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revenues which the latter eagerly fought to recover •. Ambhioii and ava- 
rice were the predominant principles of adion^ not merely among the re- 
bel military chiefs ; but among fhofe who profefled themfelves the fervants 
of that exalted archetype of humility and innocence, the blefled Saviour of 
mankind. 

The rebels were, with few exceptions, Roman Catholics : their oppo- 
nents were Proteftants. The horror excited by the barbarous indifcrimi- 
nate maiTacre which had recently been perpetrated, heightened almoft to 
madnefs the fedarian malignancy of the latter ; and ^his malignancy, fub- 
fimated, as it were, and combined with revenge, avarice, and fear of ut- 
ter extirpation, neceffarily hurried them into the moft favage hoftility. 
While the impofing devices of prieftcraft, the animating appeals of patri- 
otifm, the diverfified artifices of ambition, the piteous waitings oi poverty, 
and the pathetic tales of misfortune, conjomtly operating on a people fuf- 
ceptible of the moft lively imprei&ons, inftigated the former to deeds of ex- 
traordinary ferocity. Each party became infuriate againft die other by & 
ieries of battles, and multiplied a£ts of rapine and barbarity. 

Nobilitas cum plebe pent : lateque vagatur 

Enfis : et a nullo revocatum eft peftore ferrum. 

Stat cruor in templis : multaque rubenda cdede 

Lubrica faxa madent. Nulli fua profuit aetas. 

Non fenis extremum piguit vergentibus annis 

Precipitafle diem, nee primo in limine vita 

Infantis miferi nafcentia rumpere fata*. Lucan. L 1. 

Truces were deceitful. Reciprocal hatred and diftruft were exceffive-. 
Reconciliation feemed to have become impradikable. The permanent co» 
exiftence of Irifh proteftants and Roman Catholics appeared almoft impof- 
fible. Each thirfted for the blood j each aimed at the utter exterminarioa 
of the other. At length the conquering arm of CromweB terminated the 
long, difaftrous and devaftating oonteft. 



« « The caufe of the war,'* bys fir WlUiam Petty, " wm a defire rf the Romifttto, 
recover the church revenue, worth about i io,oooL a-year, and of the coflftsioii Iiifli to gtt 
all the Enghfhmen's eftates ; and of 10 or i a graadeet to (ei the empire of the whole." Po* 
Ctical Anatomy of Ireland, p. 313* 

« Whereas/* 
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** Whereas/* fays fir William Petty, " the prefent proportion of the 
Britifli IS as 3 to 1 1 ; but before the wars the proportion was lefe, viz. as 
t to 1 1 ; and then it follows that the number of Britiih fiain in 1 1 years^ 
was iia,ooo fouls, of -which I guefs two-thirds to have perilhed by war, 
plague, and famine. So as it follows that 37,000 were mafTacred in the 
firft year of tumults : fo as thofe who think 154,000 were fo deflxoyed, 
ought to review the grounds of their opinion. 

It follows alfo that above 504,000 of the Irilh perilhed, and were wafted 
by the fword, plague, famine, hardfliip, and banifliment, between the 
a3d of Odober 1641, and the fame day 1652. 

If Ireland had continued in peace for the faid 1 1 years, then the i ,446,000 
had increafed by generation, in that time, 73,000 more, making in all 
i^5i9>ooo, which were, by the faid wars, brought, anno 1652, to 850,000 ;, 
fo that there were loft 689,000 fouls, for whofe blood fomebody fliould an- 
fwer both to God and the king. 

Anm 1653, debentures were freely and openly fold for 4s. and 5s. per 
pound. And 20s. of debentiure, one place with another, did purchafe two 
acres of land, at which rate all the land of Ireland, if it were eight mil- 
lions of profitable acres, might have been had for a million of money, 
wluch, anno 1641, was worth above eight millions. 

The cattle and ftock was, anno 1 641 , worth above four millions ; but anno 
1652, the people of Dublin fetched meat from Wales, there being none 
here, and the whole cattle of Ireland not worth 500,0001. . 

Com was then at 50s. per barrel^ which is now, and was anno 1641, 
under 12s. 

The houfes of Ireland, anno 1641, were worth two millions and a half j 
but anm 1652, not worth 500^000!. 

The 20 y«rs* nent of all the land forfeited^ by reafon of the faid rebel- 
lion, viz. fince the year 1652 to 1673, ^^^ ^^^ ^^1 defrayed the charge 
of the Englifh army in Ireland for the faid time ; nor doth the faid rents, at 
this day, do die lame with half as much more, or above ioo,oool. per an" 
nwn fROT^ • 

But though a further efiufion of blood, and a continuation of the ra- 
vages and calamities of war, were thus prevented, the mutual enmity of the 
Proteftants and Roman Catholics ftill continued unabated. That of the latter 

* Political Anatomy of Ireland, pages 312*13-14-15-16. 

z 2 was 
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was immenfely aggravated, and effeftually confirmed. The invaders, the 
viftors, the difpoffeffors, were Proteftants ; the invaded, the vanquiflied, 
the difpoffeffed, were Roman Catholics, Their refpeftive interefts were re- 
pugnant. Their manners and habits were diffimilar. Their languages were dif- 
ferent. Their fentiments were incompatible. Their principles were irrecon- 
cileable. And each brooded inceflantly over the paft atrocities of the other. 
The projeds of ambitious rebels had been fruftrated ; the expedations of 
avaricious rebels balked ; the lands of opulent rebels confifcated in millions 
of acres * ; and all became a prey to the wildeft defpair imaginable. Thus 
was their hatred fharpened to the utmoft, and their defire of revenge to 
the utmoft quickened. And thus did the elements of intefline war acquire 
additional energy. Peace, however, refulting, not from a terrifying retro* 
fpeft of the multitudinous evils of war, but from a confcious inability, on the 
part of the Roman Catholics, to contend againft the proteftants, with even 
the fainteft profpect of fuccefs, continued for upwards of thirty years. 

At length the infatuated James, yielding to the impolitic counfels of 
men who, perhaps, might have governed a religious fraternity well, but 
who were utterly ignorant of the government of an empire; and taught 
to regard the Irifti Roman Catholics as fit inftruments for the accompliih- 
ment of his vifionary and defpotic projefts, gradually raifed, invigorated^ 
and encouraged them. 

By the obfequious forbearance, or conftrained acquiefcence of Claren- 
don, and the indefatigable exertions of the zealous and plenipotent Tyr- 
connel, they were once more prepared to renew the terrible conflift t ; and 
animated by no ordinary combination of forcible motives, recurred to 
arms; after incautioufly co-operating with their bigoted fovereign, in per- 
fecuting their Proteftant countrymen without meafure and without remorfe ;, 
and thus, in fome degree, juftifying that fevere retaliatioa which they tbemw 
felves were foon after to experience. 

Eheu, 
Quam temere in nofmet legem lancimus iniquam J. 

• •« Upon the final execution of the afts of fcttlcment and explnaation, it appears by the 
Down farvey, that 7,800,000 acres of land were fet out by the court of Claims, princi- 
pally, if not wholly, in cxclufion of the old. Irilh proprietors." Earl of Clart*s Jpeecb» 
%ld March 1793. 

f Clarendon's Letters paffini. % H^*** L, 1. S, 2. 

But 
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But England was not then, as on the preceding occafion, paralised by 
internal commotions. The prince who had afcended the abdicated throne 
was an experienced general and a found politician. The vifionary James 
was greatly overmatched. The Irifli Roman Catholics were, in confe- 
quence, completely vanquifhedj ftripped of political power; hurled from 
every poft of truft and emolument; and almoft entirely difpoffeffed of their 
remaining lands *. 

The work of vengeance, however, was not yet finifhed : nor could it 
perhaps have terminated thus, confiftently with the weaknefs and wicked- 
nefs infeparable from human nature. The Irifh Proteftants, ftill horrified 
by the remembrance of the ferocious maffacre of 1641 ; recoUefting the 
havoc and mifery of the long war which fucceeded that event ; dreading 
a repetition of the tyrannical meafures, the relentlefs and, for the moft 
part, unprovoked perfecution from which they had been recently refcued ; 
and a renewal of thofe bloody fcenes which they had juft furvived ; yield- 
ing, in Ihort, to the united impulfe of revenge and fear, and thereby hur- 
ried beyond the bounds of political honour and prudence, reforted, in the 
following reign, when they were rather encouraged to do fo, to every ex- 
pedient which legiflative ingenuity could fupply, however likely to prove 
ultimately detrimental to themfelves, with a view of reducing their invete- 
rate enemies, the Roman Catholics, to abfolute and irremediable political 
impotence. 

A code of defenfive and preventive ftatutes, bearing the ftamp of the 
paffions by which it was originated, was in the end compiled : a code 
which was not merely limited to the preclufion of hoftilities, on the part of 
the Roman Catholics ; but extended to the abolition of their venerated re- 
ligion; which, in Ireland, had fcarcely ever been fairly combated by the 
only weapons that ever (hould have been employed againft it, the pens or 
tongues and attradtive examples of Proteftants: a code which impeded the 
progrefs of the former in the paths of induftry; thwarted every fpecies of 
laudable ambition by which they might have been adkuated; placed them 
on the footing of aliens in their native land ; expofed them to vexations, 
outrages and fpoliation; reduced them almoft to the condition of flaves; 

* The forfeitures, on this occafioiiy amounted to 1,060,792 Irifh, or 1,718,307 Englifh 
acres. '* There goes," faid Louis XIV. as King James paffed by, " my worthy brother, 
who has loft three kingdoms for a mafs*" 

obftrufted 
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obftruded matrimonial alliances between them and the Proteftants, from 
whence, it is probable, the happieft efFeds might have flowed; and, worfe 
than all, held forth incitements to filial contumacy, to a violation of one 
of the commandments of God; and introduced among them principles of 
duplicity and treachery *. A code, which, while it oppreffed, and feemed 
to overwhelm the Roman Catholics, &cilitated the obtrufion of thofe jea- 
lous meafures, thofe commercial reftraints which had long the effefl: of 
retaining one of the faireft portions of the globe in a (late of poverty and 
political infignificance t» 

I'he maffacre of 1641, which had been induftrioufly exhibited in the 
moft horrifying colours, together with the cruel perfecution experienced 
during the fliort reign of King James in Ireland, both ftill frelh in the re- 
colleaion of the Proteftants, neceflarily heightened their animofity to the 
utmoft: while repeated difcomfitures and difafters, and aggravated op- 
preffion, together with the accumulated mifery produced by this revenge- 
ful code, certainly inconfiftent wth the principles of found policy and 
true religion, naturally rendered the hatred of the Roman Catholics viru- 
lent beyond example. An unparalleled combination of irritating, mad- 
dening circumftances fomented, on both fides, the moft rancorous malignity. 
The idea of a Proteftant in the mind of a Roman Catholic, and that of the 
latter in the mind of the former, now became clofely affociated with every 
idea that could engender \iTath, malice, and vengeance in the heart of man. 
Each abhorred the other: each longed for the extirpation of the other. 
And it feems nowife improbable that the more powerful of the two would 
have proceeded to ftill greater extremities than it did, had not the govern- 
ment of Britain, the will whereof had generally the efficacy of a fundamen- 
tal law in the Irilh legislative aflembly, been direfted by a certain Machia- 
velian maxim, which does not appear to have been wholly difcarded, at 
leaft before the accomplifliment of the Union. 

Thus, among countrymen, among the friendly, cheerful and hofpitable 
people of Ireland, among Chriflians, among thofe who looked forward 

• 7 W. III. c. 4. — 7 W. III. c. 5. — 9 W. III. c. I. — 9 W. III. c. 3.— 10 W. III. 
c. 13 — 2 A. c. 3.^2 A. c. 6. 6 A. c. 6 — 8 A. c. 3. — 2 G. I.e. 9. -29G. II.c. 6. 

f The inefficacy of this code, as far as it was direfted to the fuppreffion of the Roman 
Catholic religion, ftands evinced by this incontrovertible faft, that the aftual proportion of 
the Roman Catholics to the Proteftants is much greater than at the commencement of the 
iaft century. 

to 
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to etenud happinefs through the mediation of the fame Saviour, among 
thofe who adored the fame Trinity, among thofe who agreed in all the 
eflential points of religion *, the maintenance of a few diflPerent fpeculative 
articles, and the obfervance of a few different rites, confeifedly inopera- 
tive in fecial life, and confequently unworthy of ferious notice, being 
unhappily combined with oppofite interefts, being coeval and concurrent 
with the mod energetic principles of difcord, ferving as the teds, .fym- 
bols, or diftin£iive characters of two parties inveterately and unappeafa- 
bly hoftile to each other, became at length, what in their natural uncon- 
ne&ed ftate they could never poflibly have become, alimentary to the 
moft vehement deteflation. 

-—But time, as in all other cafes, produced a change. Blood had long 
ceafed to flow. The Roman Catholics who had been plundered and ex- 
cluded from political power gradually difappeared. Their children, bom 
in obfcurity and indigence, felt not fo feverely as they did, the privation 
of wealth and power. The proximate caufes of former conflifts grew lefs 
numerous, and had loll their united energy. The true heirs of confifcated 
lands, Scattered through the armies of foreign princes, removed to the 
other fide of the Atlantick, or exifting in a flate of the profoundeft igno- 
rance at home, became generally unknown. Their titles likewife were, for 
the moft part, merely traditionary; and in the event of a revolution, as 
was perceived by all refle&ing men, would neceiTarily have furnifhed 
matter of endlefs litigatioii* No fymptom of approaching convuliions 
Appeared. The fears of the Proteftants began to fubfide, and with their 
fears their hatred began to wane. Thofe who had experienced perfecu- 
tion from the Roman Catholics had been fucceeded by thofe who, from 
their infiEaicy, had feen them in a ftate of abafement and debilitating pro- 
Asription. The execution of the penal laws was confequently mitigated: 
and the exuberant animofity of the Roman Catholics thereby checked. 

* There are feveral poinU of approximation between the Church of England Proteflants 
nd the Roman Catholics, which many of both overlook. The following extra^s^ from the 
Common Prayer book of the former, will fufficiently (hew the truth of this obfervation to 
the latter. The Mfolution. — and hath given power, and commandment to his Minifters, 
to declare and pronounce to his people, being penitent, the Abfolution and Remiiiion of 
their fins, &c. Cned.^-l believe in the Holy Ghoft; the holy Catholic Church; the com- 
munion of Saints, &c. Catuisfin.— Q. What is the inward part,, or thing fignified ? 
^. The body and blood of Chrift, which are verily, and indeed taken and received by the 
&ithful in the Lord's Supper. 

3 Still, 
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Stfll, however, there fubfifted a high degree of. mutual diftruft and 
hatred between the jarring fe£ks of Irifh Chriftians. Contradiftory hif- 
tories of pafl events, equally falfe, and equally calculated to prepetuate the 
ruinous mutual hatred and repulfion of the Proteftants and the Roman 
Catholics, iffued alternately from the pens of each. Vague and venomous 
expreffions, the offspring of ignorance and malice, ufurped the place of 
warranted declamation and fubftantial practical reafoning. The groundlefs 
and mifcheivous fuggeflions of querulous unrelenting age made lafting im- 
preflions on fufceptive credulous youth. The mere unaided confideration 
of a difference of religion had ftill the magic power of reprefling confi- 
dence between man and man, of alienating fellow-fubje&s from each 
other, of impeding the exercife of focial virtues, and, not unfrequently, 
promoting the practice of injuftice. 

The tranfmiflion of thefe uncharitable practices and feelings^ from 
one generation to another, was, in a great degree, ultimately afcrib- 
able to the aggregated laws againft popery. Thefe laws, in conjunction 
with that fyflem of commercial reftraintp, to which, however injurious to 
themfelves, the Proteftants, detached from their Roman Catholic country- 
men, and relying on Britain alone for proteftion againft them, were eafily 
induced to fubmit, retained the latter in a ftate of poverty, ignorance, and 
feperation from the former, and from the reft of the world; and thus 
favoured the duration of their ancient prejudices, and occafioned among 
them exceflive bigotry and illiberality of fentiment, neceflarily tending to 
nourifh, among their Proteftant countrymen, that haplefs averfion which 
had, as yet, been but partially afluaged. 

Thofe Roman Catholics who might have been qualified for the attain- 
ment of riches and diftin£don were prevented, by the difadvantages and 
difabilities under which their body laboured, from raifing themfelves, by 
their induftry, or their talents, to a level with the higher ranks of Pro- 
teftants. And thofe few, whofe fmall eftates had accidentally efcaped con- 
fifcation, and who by their birth were intitled to eminence in the Irifh 
community, were generally educated in foreign countries, and frequently 
difcouraged from Tefiding in their own, by well grounded apprehenfions 
of experiencmg fuch treatment there, as would have hurt their pride, or 
imbittered their lives. 

Hence it happened, that between the Roman Catholics and thefuperior 
clafles of the Proteftants, whofe political fentiments generally influenced 

the 
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the condud of thofe below them, there was no ^miliar intercourfe 
to fmoothe the afperities contraded in feafons of turbulence^ and to 
fiimifli fit opportunities for rectifying mifconceptions^ diiHpating preju- 
diceSy abating bigotry, exploding intolerance and fuppref&ng religious 
enmity ; no extenfive communications of ideas ; no conformity of opi^ 
nions ; no coincidence of purfuits j no reciprocal difcharge of the greater 
relative duties ; no coalitions of intereft ; few mutual obligations ; few in« 
dividual friendibips; in (hort, no means of generating, among Irifhmen 
of all ranks and perfuafions, confidence, concord and amity *• 

Had the Roman Catholics be^ permitted- to thrive by every fpecies 
of induftry to which they might have inclined, and to employ their accu« 
mulating riches in the purchafe of land ; and had thofe among them, 
who already pofleiTed eftates, been treated with indulgence and due re- 
fped, and occafionally gratified by the £tvours of government ; there 
would gradually have been created and preferved an opulent refpe&able 
order of men, teturally intereiled in maintaining the tranquillity, s^d 
promoting the welfare of their country j and who would^ in the courfe 
of time, have become connected with the higher orders of the Proteflants 
by the various ties of focial life ; have concurred with them in political 
views ; and formed a point of contad between them and the lower or- 
ders of the Roman Cadiolics, from whence both might have derived the 
moil important advantages. But either th^ arguments againft liberal and 
conciliatory meafures, which every difmterefted man of refledion is ac- 
tually prepared to refute and reprobate, were then fufficiently ftrengthened 
by circumftances whereof, for the moft part, we have now loft fight j or, 
which is the more probable of the two, the potent-i«i4 jealous auxiliaries 
of the Proteftants confidered it as an indifpenfable part of ftate policy, to 
ke^ Ireland in a depreffed condition, by the difunion of its inhabitants. 

As for the middle and lower orders of Proteftants, with whom alone the 
Roman Catholics could aflbciate on equal terms of hofpitality, the exclu- 

* The writer has heard a certain dignified clergjrman of the Prottfftant church, who is uni- 
ytrtaiy efleemed for good fenfe, conciliatory manners, liberality towards the Roman Catho- 
fics, becoming zeal for his own religion, and exemplary affiduity in the difcharge of his ap* 
propriate fun^ont, define an Irifh Proteftant thus, ** a man who d^-ns the Papifts and 
never goct to church." And there ccTtably are not wanting fome grounds for affenting to 
the jufinefs of this jocular definition* 

A A five 
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five favour and protefHon which the fonner enjoyed, on account of their 
appropriate exercife of the valuable right of eleftion, had rendered them, 
for the mofl part, at leaft in the three Roman Catholic provinces, in* 
tolerably prefumptuous, infolent and offenfive to the latter ; while other 
circumftances contributed to reprefs every tend^icy to cordiality on the 
part of thefe ; and eventually on that of thofe. 

The patronage of Ireland, in all its ramifications, was extended to Pro« 
teflants alone* Not only was envy thus excited among thofe few leading 
Roman Catholics who were intitled, by birth and fortune, to afpire to the 
more exalted places of truft and emolument ; but hatred in addition to 
em-y, among their inferiours. Thofe various fubordinate offices, which 
are at leafl as invidious as lucrative, were almoft uniformly filled by 
Proteftants ; a pra£tice, which, if confidered in all its diftant eflFeds, may 
poffibly be found little inferior in impolicy to any other praftice, meafure 
or law whereby the Roman Catholics were affefted. The hearth-money 
collectors, the officers of excife and cuiloms, the tithe-proCtors, con- 
ftables, bailifls, jailors and all thofe different officers, the difcharge of 
whofe duties is every where attended with much unpopularity, and was 
particularly odious to the lower orders of Iriih Roman Catholics, were, 
with very few exceptions, Pi*otefl:ants. 

Moreover, in the courts of law, where, under our unrivalled fyftem 
of jurifprudence, every criminal and fuitor has a right to experience the 
exercife of lenity and impartiality, almofl all the officers, from the judge 
to the crier, generally even the interpreters, were Proteflants ; and Irifh 
Proteflants, it may well be fufpeSed, were not always unbiafled by party 
confiderations ; at leafl Irifh Roman Catholics were far from bemg in the 
habit of thinking them fo j and of courfe fufpefted, what there can be 
little doubt they fometimes found, difadvantageous defeats in the adminh. 
flradon of juflice. 

The foldiers likewife were all nominally, and before the middle of the 
lafl century, really Proteflants ; and the foldiers of the King of England 
were long regarded, by the conquered Roman Catholic Irifh, as ready ene- 
mies, rather than fleady defenders. 

^ This praftice of fekdling the different agents of the executive power 
from among the Proteflants, may reafonably be fuppofed to have had no 
inconfiderable effeft in extending, as well as prolonging the alienation of the 

Roman 
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Roman Catholics. For, as thefe laft conftituted a very great majority of 
the lower clafs of the governed, and as government is generally confidered 
by a femi-barbarous people, fuch as the Roman Catholic Irifli were, while 
they laboured under the rigours of the popery laws, rather as a fyftem of 
painful reftraints, than as an inflitution fupplying the means of individual 
fecurity, there feems fufficient ground for fufpefting that they were not 
only eftranged from, and frequently exafperated againft the Proteftants 
employed by the executive power ; but that by an affociation of ideas^ 
fufficiently likely among ignorant people, they extended their antipathy 
from a fet of vexatious agents to all other perfons of the fame 
communion. 

Had the Roman Catholics been permitted to participate the odium, ordi* 
narily attached to the exercife of feveral of the fubordinate funftions of 
Ae executive power, it is highly probable that the Proteftant eftablifh* 
ments would have been equally fecure ; and very certain that much lefs 
envy and much lefe hatred would have fubfifted among Irifh Chriftians ; 
and that Ireland would, in confequence, have fallen much lefs low in the 
fcale of European nations. 

But the Irifh popery laws, by their efFefts on the Roman Catholici 
clergy, tended ftill further to foment religious enmity. The fcanty 
revenues collefted incidentally by this order of men, anjiong their beg- 
garly parifhioners, were fcarcely adequate to their maintenance. Their 
dwellings, generally fpeaking, were wretched hovels. Their places of 
worfliip feldom better*. And they themfelves were expofed to the 
operation of rigorous laws, to the contumelies of brutal country fquires, 
and to the occafional exceffes of fplenetic magiftrates. Hence, few 
Roman Catholics, in eafy circumftances, could reconcile to their pride, 
or indeed to their fenfe of paternal duty, to devote their children to the 
fervice of their church. Still, however, feveral perfons defcended 
from once diftinguiflied families belonged to that order. But a very great 
majority of the Roman Catholic clergy were obferved to fpring from the 
dregs of the people. Youths, probably rendered fanatic by the diA 
dpline of priefts, wandered about as mendicant fcholars; and thus pro- 
cured the means of tranfporting themfelves to fome foreign uraverfityj 

^ "— I - I I I I L ~ 

* In the report made to the Houfe of Lords on the ftate of Popeiy, in 17 Ji> it is ftatod 
that there were then in Ireland upwards of too hutt, ihedt, or moveable altars at which ma(Si 
was celebrated. 

A A it where. 
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where, in a ftate of the utmoft degradation .and exclufion from the ccmtpany 
of their more refpeftable and enlightened fellow-ftudent$, they obtained a 
gratuitous education; wretched, no doubt, in the extreme; but fuch as 
was deemed to qualify them fufficiently for their future miniftry. On re- 
turning to their native country, the principal literary acquifitions, of which* 
the greater part of them could boaft, were, a knowledge of monkiih 
Latin, of fcholafUc theology, of obfolete and incredible legends, and of 
the more fophiflical arguments employed by thofe polemics whom the 
early reformers had provoked: paltry acquifitions^ which, befides, were 
often nearly loft amidft the drudgery of their profeiGon, Ignorant, in 
general, of every branch of polite literature, with minds contra£ked by an 
inceflant repetition of religious exercifes, and enflaved by thofe impreffions 
which had been feafonably made on them, when every circumftance con« 
fpired to render them fufceptible of permanent impreffions : with grovel- 
ing and perverted thoughts, with incorre^ and obfcure ideas of moral ob- 
Cgations, unprafbifed in the relative duties of focial life, and dependent, for 
their fuftenance, on their profeffional labours; their condud, as preachers 
of the word of God, as minifters of the religion of Chrift, was, to the laft 
degree, revolting in the minds of all enlighte9ed men; and calculated, in a 
peculiar manner, to fofter the mutual enmity of Proteftants and Roman 
Catholics. With boifterous z^al, and in pofitive, coarfe^ and inconclufive 
language, they magifterially inculcated thofe tenets, which many an intelli* 
gent Roman Catholic deems it at prefent inexpedient to enlarge on. Their 
incoherent, wild, bugbear fermons, delivered with ludicrous vehemence 
and grimace, had no other obje£b than to intimidate and bring into fubjec- 
tion the fuperftitious, befotted, barbarous rabble who compofed their con- 
gregations. Truth, peace, honefty, clemency, induftry, charity, forgiver 
nefs and brotherly love were very rarely the topics of their difcourfi^* 
To enforce the barren obferyances of religion, or to excite a general horror 
of herefy, not to inculcate the pradice of Chriftian virtues^ was the general 
fcopeof all their endeavours. Their education, in a very great degree^ 
and their mode of life, perhaps in a greater, difqualified than for the latter. 
With regard to converfion, they exercifed their utmoft vigilance: vigi- 
lance which, in faft, was rendered necelTary by the nature and ftraitnels of 
their incomes ; as every apoftate from their religion withdrew a few fhil- 
Ki^ from their annual receipts; and every convert to it yielded them as 
much. Apoftacy they accordingly denounced, on all occafions, as one of 
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the mod heinous offences againft heaven; and to aid in the wolrk of pro- 
felytifm to the Romifh faith, they announced as one of the moft meritorious 
fervices of a Chriftian. But fearing the failure of empty denunciations 
and declarations, they had recourfe to other expedients alfo. To treat 
Proteftants with indulgence, they confidered as likely to facilitate the con-w 
verfion of their people. Thofe few inflexible ones, therefore, who were 
within their reach, were frequently made to feel the eflfefts of malevolence 
and bigotry. And thofe few Roman Catholics who accidentally feceded 
from their religion, and very few there were, they fubjefted, as fsur as they 
could, to the penalties of excommunication; excluding them from the 
kind offices^ and expofing them to the malice of their neighbours. They 
even decried their moral charaders; and, in the lapfe of time, difallowed 
their lineage. Such conduft often reached the ears of the Proteftant 
gentry; and neceflarily became highly inflrumental in keeping up the 
declining mutual enmity of the members of the difcordant conununions. 
In fcarcely any ifefped whatever, did the generality of the Roman Catholic 
clergy of Ijceland,. during the operation of the popery laws, refemble that 
venerable body of men who now fuperintend the fpirtual concerns of four 
millions of people.. The paftoral zeal, the moral worth, the piety, the 
ardent patriotifm, the juft fentiments of loyalty *, the extenfive erudi- 
tion, the generofity, the politenefs, and the apparent liberality which,, 
at this day, are fo frequently found among the Roman Catholic cler- 
gy, in every diocefe in Ireland, and which have raifed them to an ex-^ 
alted place in the efteem of every unprejudiced Irifh Proteftant t; and 
attraded towards their order a very confiderable degree of refpeft from 
all quarters;, were very far from being the diftinguifliing charaderiftics of 
the Roman Catholic clergy before His prefent Majefty's reign. 

• Inftaoc^Q of t:efolute loyalty, on the part of Romaic Catholic clergymen, have been re- 
corded in recent hiftoriei written under the impulfe of principles unfavourable to the Roma^ 
Catholic body. 

•f The writer is in pofTeffion of a vaft number of letters from different Roman Catholic 
clergymen, partly addreifed to himfelf, on various occafions, and partly to each other.. Of 
thefe letters he can truly fay that the found fenfe, loyal fentiments, patriotic, polifhed, and 
liberal language which diftinguifh them, for the moft part, do honour to.the heads and 
hearts of thofe by whom they were written. Having obtained permifflon to publifh one of 
them, defcriptive of the prefent condition of the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland, the 
reader will find i% marked 29 in the Appendix. It contains a detail of f^s little known; andL 
if therefore extremely worthy of attention. 
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SECTION n. 

Gradual Decline of religious Enmity^ and Commencement of national 
* Profperity in Ireland. 

BUT that religious enmity, which had fo long been the peculiar curie 
of Ireland, began to decline, in a very perceptible manner, notwith- 
ftanding the exiftence of all thofe caufes of irritation which have juft been 
noticed. The Proteftants became very generally impreffed with the 
neceffity of abrogating the greater part of the penal ftatutes. And the 
exigencies of Ireland began to fuggeft the neceffity of an union, or a com« 
promife between them and the Roman Catholics ; or, at leaft, a difcon^ 
tinuance of pradices indicative of their reciprocal alienation. 

The rupture between Britain and her colonies had made it neceffary to 
tranfport acrofs the Atlantic a confiderable part of the forces belonging 
to the Irifli eftabli(hment •. And the then tranquil ftate of Ireland, to* 
gether with the apparently pacific difpofition t)f France, rendered it fafe to 
do fo. The hoftile intentions, however, of the ancient enemy of Britain 
fbon becoming manifeft, the Proteftants of Ireland thought it prudent to 
arm in defence of their country. 

About this time, there paffed an aft, 17 and 18 G. III. c. 13, for 
eftablifhing a Proteftant militia. But whether owing to the then incon* 
venient expenfe attendant thereon, or to the rapid increafe of the volunteers, 
which fuperfeded the neceffity of other troops, the government declined 
to carry the aft into efFed. The volunteer force, rapidly increafing, foon 
exceeded 40,000; and comprifed almoft the whole of the Proteftant landed 
proprietors, merchants, and other perfons of fubftancein Ireland. Thofe 
who firft took up arms do not appear to have had any other objeft in 
view than merely the defence of Ireland againft external foes. But before 
the volunteer army amounted to the number juft mentioned, the releafe 

♦ Tbe forces in 1756 confifted of 6M horfe, i,i88 dragoons, and 9,770 foot, making 
together 11,6461 beiides artillery and invalids. In I777 the effedtiye forces amounted to 
§6x6. In 1779 it was generally underftood that the eifeaives fell confiderably fhort of 
5,000. In 178a, the number returned to parliament was 5,709. The permanent military 
eftabliihment, as fettled ift January 169a, was 360 horfe, 1,244 dragoons, io,«ofoot } in 
all 13,284. 
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of their countiy ^m the oppreffion to which it had long been obiiged to 
fubmit, became an additional objed to all, and was the primary motive of 
a vaft majcwrity. 

The effects tiknnately occafioned by this oppreiEon^ and likewife thofis 
which are almoft infeparable from war, began to be generally an4 
feverely fek. In every corps of volunteers there were found fever^ indi- 
viduals who had fufficient ground for complaint. The woollen md filj^ 
manuiadures, which had long ftruggled imder the greateft difadvanta^eSy 
were almoft utteriy deftroyed. The export of linens w|||greatly reduced. 
The g^ieral trade of Irelamd wap diminifhed. The rent of Istfid w^ks de- 
clining. And the fources of the public revenue became much leis prp* 
dudive *. 

At the different meetings of (he volunteers the ajGPairs of their country 
feldom foiled to be narrowly canvafled* Thefe military affociations brought 
men of different ranks' and defcripticms into c(»ita£t with each other. 
The connection of their refpeaiv€ interefts was, in confequence, more 
ftrongly impreffed on the minds of all. The public papers teemed with in- 
genious political difquifitions, well written effays, and energetic addreffes and 
refolutions, calculated either to difclofe the caufes of the aftual diftreffes 
of Ireland ; to render the people impatient under the grievances which 
they experienced ; or to infpire them with confidence in their means of 
redrefs. An ardent flame of patriotifm was kindled throughout the land j 
and almoft every Iriihman felt a ftrong defire to feize the lucky opportu- 
nity, which then prefented itfelf, for refcuing his country from commer- 
cial thraldom ; and refuming, or afferting thofe political rights which had 
been ufurped or habitually exercifed by Britaui, and tamely or rather 
treacheroufly acquiefced in, or fandtioned by the obfequious parliament 
of Ireland. Many of the defcendants of the foldiers of Cromwell, who 
were numerous in Ireland, became animated with fentiments fimilar to 
thofe which prevailed in England in the reign of the unfortunate Charles. 

The intelligent and real patriots who, from the commencement of the 
colonial war, had looked anxioufly forward to fome emergency likely to 
enable Irdand to attain her proper place among European nations, appear 
to have been influenced by a juft perfuafion of the incompetence of the Pro- 
teftants to accomplifh the liberation of Ireland, or at leaft to fix her welfare 

• The grofs produce of the hereditary revenue for two years ending in 1769, was 
7,309,828!. 58, 7 Jd. and for two yean ending in i779> h^lSMS^^ ^^^ 5i^* 
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on a permanent bafis^ in the erent of the Roman Catholics^ who confthut« 
ed the great body of the people^ being left in a ftate of difcontent, of neutra-i 
lity or indifference with regard to her profperity and ftrength: for fuch may 
truly be faid to have been their cafe during the continuance of the penal 
laws. They had alio obferved that thefe tyrannical laws and their immediate 
refults had been the primary caufes of the political weaknels and infe- 
licity of Ireland; ^^ that, to ufe the words employed by an eminent adver- 
fary of the Roman Catholics, on a fubfequent occaficm, they were highly 
jurious to the l^^ed intereft of Ireland, and had diminiflied the value of 
eirery man's eftate who voted for them*;" and ^' that, to ufe the words 
of the fame nobleman, religious bigotry, and religious diftindions had 
proved the fource of bitter calamity to the people of Ireland f." lliey had 
Ukewife feen, through the medium of authentic documents, that thefe laws 
had been far from producing the effeds expeded from them | : that their 



* Speech of Lord Clare in the Houfe'of Lords 13th March 1793. f Id. 

% Number of certificates of conformity filed in the court of Chancery from paffing the 
£rft aft to prevent the further growth x>f popery to 17089 indufive-— 
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leffeas were inverfely proportioiled to the induftry with which they were 
enforced: and that notwithftanding an annual acce^on of Proteflants, for 
at leaft 30 fucceffive years, from charter fchools *, foundling hofpitals, and 
other nurferies of Profeftantifm, the Roman Catholic population had in« 
•creafed with greater rapidity than that of the Proteftantsf. 

^ The 

♦ In the 25 th number of the Appendix, the reader will find an account of the parliament- 
wy grants to the Incorporated Society for promoting Proteftant chart er-fchools fmce the 
year 1745- Thefe grants, together with the appropriated duties, appear to have amount* 
ed to 612,2731. Befides which, the Society derived a very great augmentation of revenue 
from the rent of eftates, legacies, donations, &c. &c. Had the money, which was granted 
by Parliament to this Society, been employed in eftablifliing Englifh agricultural families in 
different parts of Ireland, the Proteffcants would ultimately have experienced a much greater 
acceffion of numbers; and, what was of infinitely greater importance, examples of induftry, 
(kill, frugality, andrefpeA for the laws would have been every where fet. The total num- 
ber.of children apprenticed fince the eftablifliment of the fchools, is 7,2 * 3 . But of this niun- 
ber, it may be confidered as a fad, that at leaft one half embraced the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion. The marriage portions paid amounted to -8 J 9 only. 

•j- Among many other pregnant fa6ls, the following feem to evince a rapid increafe of the 
Roman Catholic population. The number of Proteftants formed into troops and companies, 
in the year 1 7 1 5, was 37,348. The diftrid corps, in 1 799, when the fafety of the ftate re- 
quired the aid of loyal men as much as in the year 17 15, contained only 3j7,539 men, includ- 
ing Roman Catholics. The number of Proteftants arrayed in the militia, in 1755, was 
148,7(57. The number of men in the diftrid corps, in .1803, when all loyal and refledicg 
men had become fufficiently aware of the urgency of taking up arms in defence of king and 
conftitution, was only 84,941* This number comprifed a very great majority* of the Pro- 
teftants capable of bearing arms, in the provinces of Leinfter, Munfter, and Coimaught:~ia<> 
deed in very many diftridis every Proteftant, who could bear arms, did fo. But it alfo com- 
prifed a great proportion of Roman Catholics. Iiifeveral corps in the foutfa^ tliey,out« 
numbered the Proteftants. For the militia in r7y6> Dublin city fumiftied 11,772 Prptcf. 
ants, Cork 3,000, Limerick i,5<X), Waterford 800, Kilkenny 404, and Galway izo. But 
it may well be queftioned whether they could fumifti more, or even fo many, at prefent, not? 
withftanding the very great general increafe of people fince the year 1756. The men capa- 
ble of bearing arms are generally computed to be one-fifth of the inhabitants* That Dubjii^ 
does not, even at prefent, contain 58,860 Proteftants, or Cork i5/)6o,orLimeripk-7,5op, pr 
Waterford 4,000, or Kilkenny 2,020, or Galway 600, moft perfons who know thefi?, qitie^ 
will readily believe. 

The population of the diocefe of Cloyne, in the county of Cork, as returned by the Pro- 
teftant Bifliop to the Committee on the ftate of Popery in the year 1731, coufifted of 
14,200 Protefbants and 80,500 Roman Catholics, as may bt feen in the Lords Journals of 
that year. The latter, therefore, were not more than about 5^ to i of the fonxier. From 
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- Two important truths^ confirmed by the experience of ages, h\A 
uniformly overlooked in Ireland, namely, that religion thrives and 

fpreads 

the bed infonnatioadie writer has been able to coUed^, they are a£^ually upwards of 15 to i. 
The Proteftant country gentlemen of that diocefe will probably confirm the information. I» 
the parifhes (according to the Roman Catholic diTifion) of Mallow, Youghal, Kilworth, Ma-, 
croom, Cloyne, Dounaghmore, Mitchelftown, Charleville, Doneraile and Kanturk, there 
were baptized, in the year 1807, as below, 2,656 children of Roman Catholic parsnts*. 
This number, according to the proportion of baptifms to inhabitants in the Table marked 
XXII. illuftrative of the population of the diocefe of Rofs, and which was formed with the 
mofl fcrupulous precifibn and fidelity, gives 63,744 inhabitants in only 10 parilhes or unions, 
fome of them, no doubt, very large ; but fome of them, Youghal for inftance, having % 
much greater proportion of Proteftants than is to be found in the other parifhes of the diocefe. 

According to the returns in Dr. Smith's Hiftory of Cork, vol. i. p. 407, there were, in 
the whole county, in 1 732-3* 22,600 Proteftants, and 184,915 Roman Catholics. So that 
the latter then, throughout the whole county, were under 8 J to i of the former. 

In the foregoing pariihes, belonging to the diocefe of Cloyne, there appear to be 63,744 

In the diocefe of Rofs there are 72,265 

In 25 unions in the diocefe of Cork, the baptifms in the year 1807^ ^^^ StOCj, 
and confequently the inhabitants at 24 to i 121,520 

In five unions, in the fame diocefe, whereof no returns of baptifms were obtained, 
but the number computed from the others, 195 baptifms each, or in all 975, 23400 

In fcven unions belonging to the united diocefe of Ardfcrt and Aghadoe, but in 
the county of Cork I9255 baptifms, 30,120 

In 32 unions in the diocefe of Cloyne, fK>m whence no returns were made, the 
number of Roman Catholic inhabitaotSi computed as before, is 149,760 

' Making a total of 460,809 

' With tegard to tliia aceonnt it is proper to obferve, firft, that the retamft of births from 
Ismc of the onions in the diocefe of Cork are incompkce. Secondly, that five of the pa.« 
li(hes ki the fame diocefe, though denominated unions ia the foregoing account, are but 
conftituent parts of unions i there being omly 25 Roman Catkoiic unions in that diocefe, ex- 
dttfive of the city of Cork | and that the reafon for their being confidered diftiodly was oa 
aecount of diftinCt returns of baptifins being made from them. And thirdly, that the pro* 
portion Of inhabitants to bapdiins, viz« 24 to i , is lower than in mofl other countries ; and haa 
been ufed in tfaisoomputation, merely becaufeit wis found to be the proportioB in the dio- 
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Tpreads under perfecution, and that union is requifite to national vigour^ 
began to make deep and effeftive impreffions on the minds of refled- 
ing men. Thefe truths^ accompanied by a well-grounded perfuafioH 
of the urgency of harmonizing the rival religions of Ireland, and difFufing 
among Irifhmen a becoming and beneficial folicitude for the profperity of 
their country, inftead of a paltry paralyfmg zeal for the preponderance 
of a particular fed of religion, aded as the direding ftars of thofe who had 
opportimely undertaken to refcue thdr countrymen from politiqal bondage. 
The conciliatory language and conduft naturally fuggefted by this per- 
fuafion, by thefe truths, and by a r^trofpedive view of the fuffering^ of 
Ireland, foon became prevalent, nay almoft univerfal among the Proteftant 

cefc of Rofs, and in feveral detached parifhes, where a moft accurate enumeration and invefti- 
gation took place. 

Kerfseboom reckons births to inhabitaDts at i in 35. 

The proportion in Francey as appears by Mr. Young's ac<!ount, is i to 35^. 

Gregory King dates the proportion in England to be i to 2S, 85. 

In the healthful parifti of Stoke DameriU^ in Devonfhire^ it is dated, in the Phflofophi- 
cal Tranfaaions, to be 1 to 27-^ 

Now, if the Proteftants, in the County of Cork^ bear a greater propoTtion to the Romaa 
Catholics than as i to 15, then there mud be more than 49x^529 inbaUtanta, exclufiye of thofe 
of the city, which, at fix to each houfe on an average^ would give 81,921 houfes, which is 
5,067 more than returned hi both the county and city in 1 791. Indeed, as appearances and 
local enumerations evince a greater increafe of houfes fince that year, the proportion of the 
Roman Catholics to the Proteftants, in the county of Cork, ought not, perhaps, to be con- 
fidered fo high as 15 to x ; but even fo thv proportion of the former to the latter has nearly 
doubled fince the year 1732* 

By the repoit of the committee, in X75iy it a^ppeared that, in the county of Mayo, th^ 
Roman Catholics were to the Proteftants as 12 to i» But when we find, by the returns of 
Proteftant clergymen, for which fee table marked 28, in the Appendix, that in eleve;i 
parifhes, or unions, in the diocefe of Tuam, there are only ^5 Proteftant fkhiilies to'4,4t)i 
Roman Catholic familie% jmd that in the ettenfive union-of Newport ail Uie inhabitanesat^ 
Roman Catholics, we may very well believe tjiat the proportion of theft to the PrbteAnntf js 
more.tlmn twice as great as in the year 17311 qotwi thft anding the pains then, and fubfeftent^ 
ly, taken to diminifli it. , .. • **i * *t 

By the fame report it appears that thei'e were iii the diocefes of 'Cork, * Jlofs, and Cloyhe 
6 J popifh fohools \ and m all Ireland 549. By the table, marftei 2(5, in the AppeP^x', lft eA 
;^pearto be, in the diocefes of Cloyne and Rofs» wfaicli £ovm catif'6^ddt'^%A Miabm- 
Catholic hiecarchy, 316 fchools kept by Rontan Catholics jf whfcb bc^s^Z mete thai^in^l^ 
tiref diocefes in 1 73 1, aivi within 233 of the whftk numbeir th^ hi lrelau{L , ;j -^ . .. j 

BB2^^'' '' vQlunteers ; 
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"volunteers; and was produdive of the happieft effeds. To behold 40^000 
Proteftants completely armed, iiighly difciplined, a£ting in concert, un- 
controulable by government, and yet not only declining to manifeft, in any 
(hape, their hereditary enmity towards the Roman Catholics ; but difplaying, 
on all occafions^the utmoft liberality of fentiment, was fufficient to dillipate 
that combination of terror and abhorrence which the latter had fo long 
laboured under: and the unexpeded and pleafing fpe&acle a]^ears to have 
had, in a great degree, that eSeSt. Ahnoft every individual in the towns 
and in the country, of every rank and every perfualion, held the volunteer 
army in the higheft efteem; amply and cheerfully adminiftered to its 
occafional neceilities ; and received it, when on march, with unfeigned 
joy, and unbounded hofpitality. The populace were devotedly attached 
to it. The kind and generous treatment which the Roman Cathohcs,. 
almoft every where, experienced, was equal, in its general eflPeds, to a repeal, 
of all thofe oppreflive laws to which they were ftill fubjeded. Nay, it was 
much better calculated to extinguifh their well-warranted hatred than 
fuch repeal, accompanied by thofe irritating exprefCons of diftru^ and 
deteilation, thofe invidious "preferences, and that general alienating con^ 
dud which have unfortunately been, of late years, too prevalent among 
Proteftants, under the influence of ojunions haftily formed, in a feafon of 
turbulence, or in the midit of thofe fanguinary excefles which uniformly^ 
mark the progrefs of an unbridled revolutionary rabble, be their religion 
what it may: for penal and difqualifying laws do not always operate as 
fources of equal and unremitting nuTery to all thofe who are expofed to 
them; but when one defcription of the people is exclufively fevoured by 
the government, and under that favour indulges, on all occafions, its an- 
tipathy to another, with which it muft neceffarily intermix in the ordinary 
buiinefs of focial life, every unoffending individual of the latter becomes 
liable to almoft as much real vexation, as the tranfgreffor of many a penal 
law could ultimately feel. 

During the period which we are confidering, it is alfo to be obferved, 
that there happened none of thofe tumultuous rifmgs which were, at all 
other times, fo common in Ireland ; and that the laws were ftridly enforc- 
f«d in the moft remote parts of the country. It is likewife to be remarked^ 
chat the few Roman Catholics who were admitted into the volunteer corps, 
before the year 1780, fdt highly flattered and gratified by their admiflSion, 
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as the writer had opportunities of witneiltng ;^ and fhewed themfelves, in an- 
emineat manner, truft- worthy and jealous : a fa£t which goes far to fan£tion 
the perfuafion, that in the event of their being ra^ed to thofe pods, in the 
ftate, from which they are ftill excluded, government would have abundant 
reafon to be pleafed and fatisfied with their fidelity and exertions. 

But the Proteftant patriots of Ireland did not limit themfelves, to profef-^ 
fions of amity towards their Roman Catholic countrymen, to expreilions of 
confidence in them, and to fuch condud, in focial life, as correfponded there- 
with- They wifely and raagnanimoufly did more; they evinced the fincerity 
of thei^ profeflions by anticipating the natural wifhes of the Roman Catho-. 
]ics«. A bill for their relief was brought into Parliament, and paiTed into a 
law. The preamble to this ad (17 & 18 G. III. c. 49.) is worthy of par^ 
ticular attention ; inafmuch as it contains certain indifputable truths which. 
Ihould, on every occafion, and more efpecially at prefent, govern the conduft 
of Irifh Proteflants towards their Roman Catholic fellow-fubjefts. It pro- 
ceeds thus:. *^ Whereas by an ad made in. this kingdom in the 2d year 
of Her late Majefty Queen Ajme, entitled an ail to prevent the further, 
growth of popery^ and alfo by another aQ: made in the eighth year of her faid . 
reign for explaining and amending the faid ad, the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland are madefubjed to feveral difabiliues and incapacities therein par- . 
ticularly mentioned, and whereas from thbir uniform peaceable 
BEHEAVOUR Foiv A.LOKG SERIES OF YEARS, it appears reafonable and, 
expedient, to relax the fame, and ix must tend not only to the 

CULTIVATION AND IMPROVEJilJENT OF THIS KINGDOM, BUT TO THE 
XIROSPERITY AND STRENGTH OF ALL HiS MaJESTY's DOMINIONS, THAT 
HIS SUBJECTS OF ALL DENOMINATIONS SHOULD.ENJOY THE BLESSINGS OF 
QUR FREE CONSTITUTION, AND SHOULD BE BOUND TO EACH OTHER BY 

MUTUAL INTERJ^ST, AND MUTUAL AFFECTION^* It then enables Roman 
Catholics tQ take leafes for 999 years certain, or determinable on lives not 
exceeding five. It, renders their lands defcendible, devifeable and tranf- 
ferable as thofe of others, with the provifo, however, of their taking and fub- 
^ribing the oath and declaration of 13 & 14 G. III. c. 35^ previoufly to. 
their taking pofleffion of the lands; and it virtually repeals the 3d fedioii * 
of the ad 2 A. c. 6. which enaded that a maintenance or portion fhpuld be 
granted to any child of a popifh parent, upon a bill being filed againft fuch 
parent purfuant to that ad; and it, moreover, withdraws the encourage-iu 
axem he}d forth by that ad to the eldeft fon of a popifli parent to conform. 
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viz. that of fecuring the defcent of his father's real eftate to himfelf, by 
rendering the former tenant for life in confequence of the conformity of 
latter. 

The effed of this unfought-for aft, in refpe£t of conciliation^ was very 
great. The manner in which the favour was conferred added confident* 
bly to its value. 

At a fubfequent period, when the ele£Hve franchife was extended to 
the Roman Catholics, they were haflily charged with a want of gratitude, 
whether with reafon or not it is now unneceffary to inquire. If, however, 
they really were deficient therein, there can be no room for furprife or cen- 
fure, as the right in quefUon, ardently folicited, was granted in a moft 
reluftant and ungracious manner ; rather conceded through neceffity, than 
beflowed through benevolence. 

There was, moreover, another important effect produced by this relaxation 
of the popery laws, which defervesto be remembered ; that of drawing the 
induflry of the Roman Catholics to the land. The oppreflfed and reftrifted 
condition of the manufadures and trade of Ireland had almofl extinguilhed 
a true commercial fpirit among the Irifh, efpecially among the Roman Catho- 
lics; and the popery laws, with reference to land, had completely difcou- 
Yaged the latter from engaging whatever capitals they had, in agricultural 
improvements or fpeculations. Thofe who had amafTed any wealth were 
-chiefly concerned, either direftly or indiredly, ia'a fimph provifion trade, 
and in the obfcure and mixed internal traffic of the country towns. But as 
foon as thefelaws were repealed, the more wealthy Roman Catholics, parti- 
cularly in the fouth and weft, haflened to transfer confiderable parts of their 
capitals to the land} its permanent poffefEon bemg rendered doubly gratify- 
ing by then- former incapacities, and its cultivation being more congenial 
with their habits, and likely to prove more profitable than the profecution of 
limited commerce and precarious manufadures. It accordingly appears, by 
returns made to Parliament, that from the year 1778 to the year 1792 no 
fewer than i ^^,073 Roman Catholics had taken and fubfcribed the oath and 
declaration of 17 & 18 G. III.; and of thefe, there can be no doubt that m 
v«ry large majority did fo with the fole view of fuch a lafHhg occupancy of 
Ae land ais might, in mofl effe£ks, be equal to the poiTefEon of the fee-fimple. 
The Roman Catholics being thus prudently and becomingly conciliated 
by the Proteflants^ the endeavours of a united people were affiduoufly 
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direded to remove the fetters which clogged the trade of Ireland. The 
whole Irifh natioa loudly, and with the efficacy of internal union, demand- 
ed an equitable freedom of commerce* Their reprefentatives hitherto, for 
the moft part, the mere agents of the Britifh govenunent, were overawed^ 
and compelled, for once, to difcharge the appropriate duties of the 
ftations which they may be faid to have in general ufurped. Yielding 
.to the defire of the nation, they declared, in an addrefs to the King,^ 
that nothing except a free trade could fave Ireland from ruin. But th^ 
being deemed infufficient^ the mob of Dublin, confiding chiefly of ftarving 
manufa&urers, were induftrioufly taught to fufped that the Parliament 
would not exert itfelf in promoting the interefl of Ireland; and under this 
imprefTion (the volunteers, for the firfi time, (landing aloof,) aifaulted the 
members on their way to the Houfe, crying out for a free trade and a fliort 
money bilk In this ftate of intimidation, two fix months money bills were 
ient over to England, and paiTed the great feal. The mob well underflood 
the limits within which they might exped: forbearance on the part of the 
volunteers ;. and were both difinclined and afraid to tranfgrefs them. 

The condition of Ireland, which now became a principle fubjed: of diC- 
cuffion in the Britifh Parliament, excited no fmall degree of alarm. The 
cruelty and impolicy of the reflraints which affefted her commerce were, 
^ length, very generally a<fanitted. It was feen and acknowledged that Eng^^. 
land had derived.no benefit from reprefTing^the trade of Ireland; but that, 
on the contrary, her acquifition of wealth had been greatly impeded by 
^wifely impoverifhing a nation which might, and would have been her beft 
cuflomer, and from which riches would have been perpetually arriying 
through a variety of channels^ In the cafe of the woollen manufacture, 
which England was fo fedulous to aimihilate in Ireland, fhe injured herfelf 
materially by fo doing ; as the redundant wool of the latter being, through 
necef&ty, fmuggled into France, enabled the people of that country ta 
jfiyal thofe of Britain. Mr. Pitt, in his fpeech delivered on the a 2d of 
February 1785, on introducing the commercial propofitions, admitted,. 
that ** the fpecies of policy which had been exercifed by the government 
of England, in regard to Ireland, had for its objeft to debar the latter 
from the enjoyment of her own refources, and to make her completely 
fubfervient to the opulence and interefls of England; that fhe had not been 
^^ered to fhare in the bounties of nature, or the induflry of her citizens j- 
and that fhe was fhut out from every fpecies of commerce^ and retrained 
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from fending, the produce of her own foil to foreign markets,^ He alfo 
obferved'that it required little philofophy to reconcile the people of Eng- 
land to a competition which would give them a rich cuftomer inftead of a 
poor one; and that inftead of feeling uneafinefs or jealoufy at the increafe 
of the commerce of Ireland, they Ihould have reafon to rejoice at the ad^ 
tiition that would accrue to the common defence of the empire." 

Under the impulfe of juft and liberal fentiments like thefe, but rather 
|)erhaps under that of fear, the Britifh parliament became difpofed to con- 
<:ede to the demands of the united people of Ireland. On the 13th of 
December 1779, Lord North introduced the following refolutions, which 
were aflfented to: viz.^ ift, That it is expedient to repeal fo much of any 
of the laws pafled in Great Britain as prohiUts the exportation from Ire- 
land of all woollen manufa£):ures ; 2d, That it would be expedient to repeal fo 
much of an a£b made in the 19th year of George IL as prohibits die ex- 
portation of glais from Ireland ; 3d, That it would be expedient to allow 
the trade between Ireland and the Britifh colonies in America and the 
Weft indies, and the Britifli fettlements on the coafts of Africa to be 
carried on in like manner, and fubjed to the fame regulations and reftric- 
tions as it is now carried on between Great Britain and the faid colonies 
and fettlements, &c. Befides thefe refolutions, his Lordfhip propofed, with 
the approbation of the Houfe, to take off the prohibition to import fordgn 
hops into Ireland} to enable His Majefty's Irifli fubje£ts to become mem- 
bers of the Turkey company, and to export woollens, in Britifh or Irifh 
fhips, to the Levant j and to repeal the a£t that prohibited the exportation 
of gold coin from Great Britain to Ireland. The bill brought in by his 
Lordfhip, in purfuance of thefe prppofitions, was paffed in January 1780. 

In Ireland, an ad was pafTed, viz. 19 & 30 G. III. c. 1 1. entitled an 
aft for the advancement of trade, and for granting to His Majefly certain 
-duties^ &0w This abolifhed all duties, except alnage duties, payable upon 
the exportation of any goods or merchandize of the produft or manufac^ 
ture of Ireland to any other place but Great Britain, except thofe on cer- 
tain goods and merchandize therein mentioned ; it granted drawbacks on 
goods imported from other countries when exported to the Britifh colonies 
in America or the Weft Indies, or the Britifh fettlements on the coaft of 
Africa ; it granted allowances on the exportation of Irifh filks, plaia or 
mixed with other piaterials, in proportion to the duties on the raw m^^ 
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lerlatis thereof j it placed the Irifli trade with America, the Weft hxdks^ 
Wd Africa on the fame footing as the Britifh trade therewith ; it.freed 
the importation of cotton wool from all duties ; and gave a premium ou 
the importation of indigo, &c. 

Thefe proceedings were highly gratifying to the people of Ireland ; but 
fer from being completely fatisfeiaory. An extenfion of the commercial 
limits of Ireland was, no doubt, a great advantage, and was confidered as 
fuch. But, a total want of the means of engagmg in the carrying-trade, 
for which Irdiand is fo hs^pily fituated, and a want of proteOing duties, in 
behalf of its languiihing or infant manuia&ures rendered this advantage 
of little avaik In feft, the average value of the foreign goods exported 
from Ireland in the years 178 1-2 was only 19,2541., as may be feen in the 
table marked 11 , in the Appendix ; and at the time of opening the trade 
of Ireland, there was not a fingle manufadure in it, except the linen, in a 
fiourilhing fkte, or likely to be fo^ which indeed, as Ireland has never 
been fuflfered to thrive, may be faid, with an exception or two, to have 
been nearly the cafe ever fmce. Her trade, excluiive of the linen, was 
the trade of a negleded, uncultivated country, the principal exports being 
beef, pork, butter, cattle, hides, tallow and wool. The quantity of 
com exported was trifling, being on average of 8 years, ended in 1780, 
only 106,030 barrels of all forts of grain and meal. But even if Ireland 
had been ma condition to turn this advantage to account, it could not 
have proved coinpletely fatisfaftory ; inafmuch as Britain ftill retained 
the ufurped power of retracing it at any future period ; and which there 
was not wanting fufficient reafon to apprehend (he would. 

And here it feems not amifs to obferve, upon the fubjed of popular or 
national difc<»itent, that, as thofe who feek for a redrefs of grievances are 
either incapable of difcovering, at firft, all the latent and diftant caufes 
thereof, orare reftrained fromfeeking acomprehenfive redrefs at oace^ 
through fear left its magnitude fhoiild induce an unlimited refiftance to 
all then: wifhes ; and as it is the nature of man to experience an- equal de- 
gree of difi:ontent fo long as any grievance remains unredrdTed j fo the 
progrefs of thofe who feek the redrefs of grievances is generally gradual^ 
and marked by fucceffive petitbns, renionftrances or refolutions, each 
containing new matter for deliberation; and of courfe fumifliing their 
opponents with plaufibl& grounds for charging them with ijifa^able.o/ 
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BnextinguiAiable difcontent^ or with views iniflHCsd to Ae welfare of the 
ftate. It behoves the governing powers of a country, therefore, to con- 
fider ferioufly, at an early period, whether a redrefs of grievances, to the 
extent likely to be ultimately fought for, may be acceded to, confiftently 
with the fafety and welfare of the (late ; and, if it cannot, to make that 
firm and effedual refiftance, which muft always be eafier in the firft, than 
any fubfequent ftage ; but if it can, to anticipate the wiflies of the people, 
and magnanimoufly remove, at once, all juftifiable grounds of difcontent. 
Temporizing or half meafures generally occafion, in the end, an increafe 
of perplexity ; and feldom, if ever, are produftive of permanent good. 
Thefe obfervations feem equally applicable to the peculiar grievances of 
the Irifli Roman Catholics-, and to the former poKdcal grievances of the 
Irifh people. That the Roman Catholics could not be contented with 
a mere toleration of their religion, unlefs they were permitted to purchafe 
tuid •, that they could not, after obtaining this permiffion. Be contented, 
unlefs they were allowed to exerdfe the right of voting ; that they could 
not be contented with this right, unlefs they were permitted to engage m 
thofe profef&ons wherein a laudable ambition might be gratified ; that 
they would ultimately extend their views to an equitable participation with 
the Proteftants of all the benefits of the civil conftitution ; that they could 
expeft none of thefe advantages if they fought for all at oncej and that re- 
fiftance to their fucceffive ckdms would be attended with increafed em- 
barraffment, in every ftage, ttiight certainly have occurred to any man 
capable of due refleftion. It may therefore be queftioned whether go-t 
vemment would not have afted more' prudently by keeping them, if it 
'were poffible, and if the intereft of the Proteftants would have admitted, in 
the abjeft and powerlefs condition in which they were, than by grantmg 
the greater part of their fucceffive requefts, thereby increnfing their weight 
m the community, and afterwards pertinadoufly oppofing their juft and 
Warranted claims. 

That the people of Ireland could not be content with permil&on to 
trade with ' all the world, unlefs they were enabled, by prote&ing dutiek 
or other means, to fu^y the maml&ftures which were in demand in fo« 
reign markets, and that tbey would ftitt be equaHy diicontented, unlefs 
Britain renounced the right (he had affumed to reftrain and regulate the 
commerce of IrelasKl^ and to fi^|>erfede the loestfuree of ber legiilature ; 

- - aftd. 
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ondy finally^ that the Irifli people would experience diffatisladion, unld* 
placed, in a commercial point cf view, on the fame footing with their Bri« 
tifh fellow-fubje£b, were faOs which could fcarcely fail to make iou 
preffions on the minds of enli^tened ftatefmen, and which foon became 
obvious to all. 

On the 15th of February, 178a, at a meeting of the reprefentatives of 
143 corps of volunteers, at Dunganfton, in the province of Ulfter, where 
the Proteftants and Proteftant Diflenters are moft numerous, it was re» 
fdved, that a claim of any body of men, other than the King, Lords and 
Commons of Ireland, to make laws to bind Uiat kingdom, was unconfti« 
Cutional, illegal, and a grievance ; that the powers exercifed by the privy* 
councils of both kingdoms, under coloiu* or pretence of the law of Poyn* 
ings, were unconftitutional and a grievance ; that a mutiny-bill, not limited 
in point of duration, from f^^on to feffion, wa$ unconftitutional and a 
grievance ; that the ports of Ireland were, by right, open to all foreign 
countries not at war with the king ; and that any biu-den thereupon or 
obftru£tion thereto, fave only by the Parliament of Ireland, was unconfti* 
tutional, illegal, and a grievance. The reprefentatives of thefe volunteers 
alfo declared, that they held the right of private judgment, in matters of 
religion, to be equally facred in odiers as th^nfelves ; and diat therefcn-e 
as men, as Iriflunen, as Chriftians and as Proteftants they rejoiced in thd^ 
relaxation of the penal laws againft their Roman Catholic fellow-fubjeds ( 
and that they conceived the meafure to be fraught with the happieft con*^ 
Sequences to die union and profpepty of the inhabitants <^ Ireland. 

This liberal and conciliatory declaration was contemporary with a 
furth^ relaxation of the penal laws dire&ed againft the Roman Catho- 
lics. The Aa 31 and 22 Geo. III. c. 24. fets out with truly obferv- 
ing, that the continuance of the laws formerly enaded, and ftill ia 
force againft perfons profeffing the Popifli religion, is injurious to the 
real welfare and profperity of Ireland. The zQi then enables Papifts to 
purchafe land ; permits Poj^ clergy of all ranks to reftde in the king^ 
dom ; withdraws penalties on perfons refuiing to appear and teftify on 
oath when they heard mafs laid, and the names of thofe by whom it was 
celebrated, &c. } annuls the penalties on Papifts having horfes of a cer- 
tain value; (fifcontinues the levying of money on Papifts to reimburfe 
perfons robbed by privateers } and alfo the obligation impofed on Papifts 
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to provide Proteftant watchmen ; and it grants permiflion to Papifts to 
take or purchafe houfes and tenements in Limerick and Galway, fiom 
whence they had been particularly excluded. 

To deted and exhibit, in fuitable colours, the varied impolicy, cruelty^ 
inutility and mifchievous tendency of the popery laws which were abro- 
gated before the year 1783, would be equally unnecjeiTary and unfeafon- 
able. Irifhmen^ of both religions, are fufficiently imprefled therewith ; - 
and it can fcarcely be doubted that the hiftory of their country, ftrikingly 
illuflrative of the ruinous effeds of religious perfecution, will at all times 
eflfedualiy prevent a recurrence to ktws in any refped analogous to them» 
whatever be the eftablifhed religion of the country. It may, however^ 
be obferved, with reference to the inutility and impolicy of them^ 
that although pains were unremittingly taken to drive away the fu^ 
perior and regular clergy of the Roman Catholic perfuafion^ Ireland 
was never, at any one period^ perfedly frieed from^ them * ^ that go*^ 
vemment aded moft unwifely in prohibiting the Roman Catholic biihops 
from refiding, and exercifing their fundions in Ireland ; and that by an-^ 
nulling that prohibition, they have fumifhed themfelves with a moft de- 
firable and moft favourable opportunity of giving currency to thofe fen^ 
timents and principles, the prevalence whereof is requifite to the welfare of 
the country. Elevated, both by their revenues and rank, above the level 
of the other clergy, the Roman Catholic prelates form a necelTary point 
of contad between the government and them. Their ftations^ and the 

talents for which they have been generally confpicuous, give them an unr 

- — ■" ^ - 

* i^ccordiog to Captain South's accouut, there were, in Ireland, in the year 16989 495 
regular, and 872 fecular clergy of the church of Rome. According to the fame account, 
the number of regulars (hipped for foreign parts, by SL^k of parliament, was 424 : viz. from 
SuUin 153, from Galway 170^ from Cbrk 75, and from Waterfbrd 26. Phil; Tranf. 
voL iii. p. 667. 

According to the report of the committer on the ftate of popery, in the year 1731, thei^ 
were difcovered then in Ireland 254 friars and 9 nuns. According to the fame report, there • 
were 892 mafs-houfes, beiides above 100 huts, fheds or moveable altars, 54 private chapels, 
>>445 officiating priefts, and 549 popi(h fchools. Lords Journals, vol. iii. p, 210. 

By the accounts prefented to Parliament, it appears that the average annual amount of 
premiums for tranfporting priefts and convi6ling burglary, for 16 years, to 1745, was 
1541* 3s. 9d. ; and that the fame, ibr 44 years ended in 1789, was 29I. 68. 4^d. Thte 
premium for tranfporting priefts having ceafed after the year 1745, ^^ ^^^ oi 124!. 17s. 4^4; 
may be confidered as the average amiual charge for that fervice. 
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limited infla^ce oVer their clergy. Their paftoral addrefles have been 
of eflential fervice in arrefting or delaying the progrefs of difaflfeftion. 
Their fcrupulous and indefetigable difcharge of thpir more appropriate du- 
ties has occafioned a very manifeft improvetnentiji the g«aeral chara&er 
of their inferiour clergy, and eventually ift the morals of the people *. 
And the countenance which they have generally ;aflSc)rded to the iuftruC« 
tion of the lower order, has eminently conduced to raife that order, con- 
trary to the utterly erroneous opinion which feems to prevail in Britain^ 
very far above the level of the; feme order there, in point of literary at- 
tainments f. Should it ever be refolvedon to admit thefe prelates much 
more into the confidence of government than they have hitherto been, 
and to )nake fuch ^mple additions to. their revenues as migl^t enable them 
to affociate completely with the higher orders of the community, it might 
reafonably be expected that thefe fajutary eflfefts would be produced in a 
ftill. greater degree^^ md that others of at leaft an equally beneficial nature 
would enfue. 

To return to hiftorical fadls : — the flame of patriotifm become ftill more 
ardent by the fpirited refolutions of the volunteers aflembled at Dim-, 
ganaon, and as yet, totally unreftrainedby unbecoming apprehenfions of the 

• It Will be feen by a very accurate return in the Appendix (marked 30), of the perfons 
fbntenced to be hanged or tranfported, in the county of Cork, containing near half a million 
of Roman Catholics, that, exclufive of the year of the rebellion, there were only 106 fen- 
tenced to behanged, and 169 to be tranfported, in forty years, ended with 1807 : of which 
number, by the way, a certain portion were probably Proteftants ; and of thefe therci 
does not ap^ar to have been a (ingle individual hanged or tranfported for infanticide, fodo* 
my, or befUality ; while, in England, in one year, viz. 1805, ^^^^ ^^^ 27 females conunitted 
fbr the murder of their infants, and 15 men for fodomy and beftiality. The populoAis city of 
Cork, in which the Roman Catholics are to the Proteftants as about 7 to 2, (fee uble, 
marked 18, in the Appendix,} is freer from crimes of every kind than perhaps any city 
of equal magnitude in the worlds It has not, and needs not a regular police. Several 
aflizes have palled without a (ingle capital convi£lion. Watcrford, where the Romax^ 
Catholics suie more numerous, is remackable for fupplying; the judges with gold-fringed 
gloves. , 

f The Roman Catholic clergy have frequently been accufed of endeavouring to keep theif 
laity in ignorance. The very reverfe, however, happens to be the fad. By looking to the 
table in the Appendix marked 269 the reader wiU find that, in the diocefes of Cloyne and 
Rofs alone, there, are no fewer than 316 fchooU kept by Roman Catholics, and containing 
21,892 fcholars.^ 
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grateful Roman Catholics, urged Mr* Graltan, that intrepid and a£Hv6 
afiertor of his country's rights, to move an addrefs to His Majefty, declara« 
live of the legiflative independence of Ireland. Government, with ef- 
fed, refitted the addrefs. That celebrated orator, however, renewed his 
patriotic endeavours; and on the i6th of April, had the enviable fatisfac- 
tion to. find himfelf at the head of a majority, created by his peculiar elo- 
t|uence, which, on that occafion, vras rendered unprecedentedly nervous and , 
^cacious by the fervour and attachment of his countrymen. The 21 & 
tJ2 G. III. c. 47. refcued, from undue controul, the conftitudonaA fupre- 
macy of the parliament of Ireland. 

About this time, a body of volunteers, compofed of Roman Catholic^ 
and Proteftants indifcriminately, but chiefly of the former, was formed in 
Dublin, \mder the denomination of the Irifh brigade. At a meeting of 
the ift regiment of this brigade, on the 22d of December 1782, therefo^ 
luticHis of the Ulfter volunteer ddegates, aHembled at Dimgannon, were 

The Roman Catholic clergy have alfo, not unfrequently^ been precipitately) and indeed in- 
difcriminately, accafecPof being incendiaries^ in confequence of the rebellious condudl of about 
• dozen individuak of dieir order. Such a charge appears to evince a total dereiidion of tht 
principles of juftice, and argues an utter want of reflefUon. No body of men* whether clerical 
or lay, fo numerous as the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland^ was, ever yet, found free from a 
number of individuals whofe condu6^ did not^ in fome way or other, aHbrd ample ground 
for cenfure. The Proteitant clergy can, by no means^ boaft of being an exception. But is 
it not flagrant injuftice to charge the crimes of the few upon the innocent many ? And may 
not thofe be led into fatal errors who admit, and ad upon fuch unjuftifiable charges i Of 
all defcription of men, in the Irifli community, there is not^ perhaps, one more deeply inte- 
relied in the prefervation of peace, and the encouragement of habits of induftry, than the 
Roman Catholic clergy. And whatever may be the condud of individualsj every body of 
men wiD follow that courfe which its intereft points out. 

The revenues of the Ronum CathoHc clergy are evidently commenfurate with the num^ 
ber and wealth of their flocks. Peace and induftry demonftrably tend to an augmentation of 
thefe: difturbances and idlenefs to a diminution of ^em. The Roman Catholic clergy, though 
ftlH inadequately provided for, have five times greater revenues than their predecefTors had, 
before the country began to thrive. They perceive that their condition is improved in 
exadly the fame ratio as that of their country has been; And does it not betray a want of 
Yefledion to aflume,that a great body of men are difpofed to rejed thofe means of thriving which 
they have experimentiAy found to be pecuKarly efficacious ; and to adopt thofe viiionary 
^ntBf the efficacy whereof is at beft extremely doubtful ; and certainly more limited than 
that of thofe which they adually enjoyed •? 

* The reader it again referred to Number XXIX in the Appendix, which contains accuntte andiotereftisg in* 
PifUHioa i«ijpcfiing tKe conditioa of the Roman Cadwlac clergy of Irelaod. 
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ftdopted; abd dkeOkxtm wete liven tothe fta&dtog cosiniittee to prepare 
a letter ta Colonel Sharman who prefided in that aflembly* This letter 
concluded with the following paragraph: ^^ At this great crifis, whea the 
veftem woHd, while laying the f6undation of a rifing empire^ temptingly 
holds out a fyftem of equal liberty to mankind, and waits with open arms 
to recdve the emigrants from furrounding nations, we think it a duty we 
owe to oar country, to promote, as hr as our example can reach, an a& 
fedionate coalition of the inhabitants of Ireland/' Animated by thisfend^ 
ment, and convinced thtt national unanxmity is the bafis of nationad ftrength, 
this regiment affords a ihiking inftance how fiir the divine fpirk of tole«^ 
ratbn can unite men of all religioQB defcriptions in one great ofeje^);, tb$ 
/upp^rf of a free canjlitutian^ 

Many other inftances might be adduced to flxew that the patriotic part 
^f the JxSkt communir^ was, generally fp^akiag, at this time5 more than 
ever imprefled with the necefBcy of a RASt union betwe«i the Proteftant^ 
^d Catholics. To the int^z^eft of th^ latter it was Indifpeniably requifite :. 
and the objeds which the former had hitherto in view were deemed to be 
unattainaUe without it« 

Within a very fliort period niiuch certainly had been done in the way of 
improving the political condition of Ireland,, and promotmg concord and- 
amity among its iohafaitants. But in purfuk of thefe defirable objeAs, ' 
much, cOnfefledly, remained to be performed: and the approaclung ter« 
nunation of the conteft with America feemed likely to fhorten the feafon 
for exertions. The people of Ireland had obtained a free trade and 
legiiladve independence; but their mamu&£hiring induftry, which alone 
could enable them to avail tbemfeiyes fully of their commercial freedom,, 
was ftill reprefied; ^fid their fyftem of civil polity was not yet reformed 
or purified, in fuch a manner, as to fecure to them the enjoyment of thofe 
-irariovis advantages which the people of Britain derived from theirs, and 
wMch the people of Ireland, living nnder a fimilar form of government,, 
f^ere therefore unquefikaiably jtiftified in feeking to obtsdn. 

The Roman Catholics were, in a very great degree, relieved from the 
preSbjoe of a tyrannical code of laws ; but they were not yet inc<»*porated 
wkb the^ Proteftams:^ they did not yet beloi^ to the body politic: thejf 
<cauU not, as yet, exercife any civil rights; and con&quenily could. not. 
-infiireite effcacy of tiqe canftitatbnal demands of the FxcMftftnts bytb^ 
:.;>j iiiper«. 
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fuperaddition of didr numeral weight. Indidr then coftditioA, it even 
feexned not impoi&ble to employ them M weakening the endeavours of 
their Proteftant countrymen. * > 

The definitive treaties of peace with America, France, and Spain, which 
were figned in September 1783, and which were calculated to afford the 
Britifh miniftry additional means of refilling, with fafety, fuch demands 
on the part of the Iriih people, as the former might deem it inexpedient 
to comply with, impofed on the latter the neceility of profecudng the 
work of national elevadon expeditiouily, and before Britain could be re- 
covered fromthe effeds of her late axduous ftruggle ; and.the further ne» 
t:eflity of augmenting the national ftrength of Ireland by fuch a unbn of. 
its inhabitants as an equitable participation of civil rights could alone 
fectire. 

The condufion of a general peace, feems, on the other hand, to have 
infpired the government of Ireland, ftill ading in fut^ervience to the 
views of that of Britain, with a degree of boldnefs which it had not mani» 
fefted fince the inftitution of the volunteers* Six fendble regiments, paid 
by Great Britain, and officered chiefly by gentlemen endced fix)m the 
volunteers, were raifed in Ireland, evidently with the intention of occa- 
fioning an abandonmrat of the volunteer caufe on the part of thofe who 
were difinclined to pulh to extremity the conteft with government ;— forif 
Ireland could fafely fpare one half of her troops, during the heat of the 
war, fhe certainly ftood not in need of an additional force after that war 
had been terminated : — and of thofe who were difmclined to engage in 
downright hoftility with government, notwithftanding its lamentable lack 
of patriotifm, the proportion was very confiderable. This meafure was 
ihortly afterwards fucceeded by an attempt to reftrain the liberty of the 
prefs^ an infringement of the trial by jury, and feveral other ads indicative 
of increafed courage on the part of government. The volunteers, how* 
«ver, continued undifmayed ; and though many withdrew when the war 
was at at end, the national force^ by the acceifion of Roman Catholics, 
was rather augmented than diminiihed* 

Under thefe circumftances, government did not feem to think it prudent 
to rely folely on the aid of a military force : in hBt, Britain was then too 
much debilitated, by the recent conteft with her fubjeds in Amepca, to ad* 
mit of her engaging hastily in another with the people of Ireland. : Re- 
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tourfewas therefore had to other expedii?nts alfo, for the purpofe of checking 
the profecution of the different meafures which the patnotifm of the liiftt 
might fugged : expedients' which, upon the whole, were perhaps as well 
fuited to the end in view as an intimidating 'fyftem of dragooning. BeCdes, 
the condition of the enipire rendered it almoft impoflible to intro- 
duce an army fufEciently numerous to difarm, coei'ce or intimidate the 
volunteers. 

In fome inftances, national pride was gratified: in a variety of others, 
either the pride, the ambition, or the avarice of individuals. InfUtutions, 
pregnant in feveral cafes with much public benefit, and more or lefs cal- 
culated to extend the patronage of government, were fucceffively devifed 
or fupported ; and a fpirit of induftry and enterprife was liberally encou- 
raged. The order of St. Patrick was inftituted, in 1783, with much pomp 
and ceremony. The national bank of Ireland was opened, in the fame 
year, with a capital of one million and a half *. The general poft-ofEce was 
eflablilhed in the following year. New places were created. The penfion- 
lifl was fwelled. Many were gratified by titles. The Duke of Rutland's 
tpnviviality and conciKatory manners Were produftive of no inconfiderable 
effeSt in diverting the higher orders from political fpeculations. Dublin 
was improved and embellifhed : feveral magnificent public ftrudures 
being undertaken, or carried on with increafed fpirit. The cuflom-houfe, 
the building whereof was begun in 1781, and which was opened in 
1 79 1, had coft no lefs than 262,3811. 19s. 7|d. in 13 years ended ia 
1794!. The fifheries were promoted by liberal aid and bounties: The 
p remiums on fifhing bufies granted in 6 years ended in 1 786, amounted to 
116,2891. 3s. 4d» Inland navigation, that eminently valuable nation- 
al improvement, was profecuted with unufual ardour and fkill, private 
interefls being prudently combined much more clofely with public intereft 
than before ; not, indeed, with, that degree of fldll, that degree of aftivity, 



•Thebank of Ireland notes in circulation^ in Jan. 1804, amotxated to 2*986,999!. 6s. gldi, 



f Expcnfes of buildiag the Cuftoih-hdufe : 



£ /. d. 

1782— 7,707 4 5 
3—22,855 16 1} 

4— 21^433 5 " 

5—18,613. 13 5f 

-6— -16,760 6 6 



£ s. d. 

1787 — 17,866 5 10 

8— 33>382 16 14 

9—34,946 14 3 

1790—21,588 16 7i 

D D 



£ s. d, 

1791—27,433 I 4 

2—42,991 19 7 

3^-27,973 15 9i 

4«-:20,824 10 1 
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and that degree of honefty which are requifite to render the expenditure 
of money on works of this nature produftive of the utmoft beneficial ef* 
feds expefted to refult therefrom ; but with fo much of thefe requifite^ 
as afforded the Irifh people a pradical knowledge of the advantages 
of inland navigation; and as preferved, if not flrengthened the difpofidon. 
of government, and of wealthy individuals to perfevere in this moft 
defirable improvement. The grand canal, which opens a communica- 
tion between the Irifli fea, or St. George*s channel, and the Atlantic 
ocean, and which extends near 80 miles from the port of Dublin tq 
the river Shannon, and 123 in all diredions, the tardy and jobbing 
mode of carrying on which had, for fo many years, afforded a fit fubjeQ; 
for deep regret and fevere reprehenfion, was at length, owing to 
the ftimulus then given, and the proper precautions then taken, completed.. 
In the year 1800, it had cod, with its auxiliary branches, upwards of 
1,281, 191L, which, by the way, was above 300,000!, more than the coft 
of the ftupendous canal of Languedoc, in France, and infinitely more than 
it ought to have coft ; much of that fum having been moft injudiciouily 
applied, and jobbingly fquandered. The public benefit, however, re* 
fulting from it, has already been fuch as to compen&te, in a great de« 
gree, and will, it is to be hoped, foon compenfate fully for the extrava- 
gant expenditure of money which accompanied its progrefs. Its revenues, 
have rifen fince that time, in the following maitfier : viz. 

Years. £. 
1796-23.636 

7 -^3^3^ corn bomitica withdrawn. 

8^19,518 year of the Rebellion. 

9-29,796 
1800—36,944 

1—42,524 

2— 47,ioo 

1 8o7«— 70,407 ^ 

The 



Yearf* £, 

1787— 6,984 
8 — 10,560 
^-11,770 

»79o-iS»732 
1—14,818 

«- 171635 

3—18,062 

4 — 1 1,725 canal repairing. 

5—19,566 



* The accounts of the reyennes of this Company, from the year 1787 to 1799 inclufive^' 
are taken from the return made to parliament. From that year to. 180a, incluiiTe, they 
are taken from the Statiflical Surrey of the county of Dublin. The account of the re^ 
wnue in 1807 is taken from one of the newfpapers. The writer, with fufficient encourage- 
ment, applied to the directors for information refpe£Hng the revenues of the company, in 
the years 1800-1 -2-3-4-5-6 and 7 j but was given to u&derftand^ by their fiecretary, Mr* 

Bagoty. 
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The royal canal^ intended to terminate at Tarmonbury, on the Shannon, 
diftant from Dublin about 87 miles, and thus open a valuable communica^ 

don 



Bagot, that they did not think it proper to difclofe them. This was the only difappoiut- 
ment which the writer experienced when colle6ting materials for this work ; every iudividuaU 
«xerci£ng a public fundidny and to whom he had occafion to addrefs himfelf, having readily 
and cheerfully fumifhed him with abundant information. In the Statiftical Survey juft 
mentioned^ the following quantities of coal and turf are dated to have been brought by the 
grand canal r 



Tears. 


Coal. 


Turf. 




Tons. 


Ions. 


1794 


3»340 


20,194 


5 


3»070 


22,195 


6 


M>3 


^161^ 


7 


2,03Z 


18,000 


8 


1,699 


11,169 


, 9 


3.027 


16,205 


1800 


3»o62 


25,207 


I 


2,532 


29,278 



The company were entitled by law to require Mr^/-pence toll per ton per mile. But by 
m refolution of the Hpufe of Commons on the 13th of December, 1783, the toll was to 
be reduced to i id. per mile, as foon as the canal fhould be completed, and the money bor- 
rowed repaid. By 29 G. III. c. 33. the fum of 57,1001. was granted to the company, on 
condition of lowering the tolls on com, meal, malt and flour brought to Dublin, by the 
canal, from any place ten miles below Athy, on the river Batrow, and ten miles below Ba- 
nagher, on the Shannon : but the tolls on thefe and other articles, brought from other places, 
were fufFered to remain as before. 7i&r^^- pence confequently is ilill charged in many inftances, 
two-pence in mofl ; and, in no inftance, as far as the writer's knowledge reaches, is the toll 
fo low as I |d. except on goods brought from the river Shannon to, or towards Dublin, 
Even in this cafe, the Direfiors referve to themfelves a power of railing the tolls when they 
may think fit. Their refolution, of the 4th of O&ober, runs thus« '^ Refolved that for 
two years from the loth day of O Aober inftant, and until further order^ the toll on all goods* 
&c. brought from any part of the river Shannon, at or below the bridge of Portumna, on 
the river Shannon, to or tovrards Dublin, be no more than one penny half-penny per mile," 

The Diredors General of inland navigation offered 130,000 for a redu6Uon of the tolls 
on com, meal, malt, flour, and potatoes, to one penny; but the company refiifed. The 
company, on their part, offered to reduce the toll to ijd. on condition of receiving 
175,000; which the Dire&ors General did not deem it expedient to grant. 

The magnitude of the tolls charged by this company is manifeftly difadvantageous to 
the public, as well as to the proprietors and tenants of the land in the neighbourhood of the 
canal; and it might, by means of a Ample diagram, be demonftratively proved to be almoit 
equally fo to the company themfelves. Whether the repugnance of the diredors to lower 
the tolls OTigina:te in timidily» occafioned by the coniideration of the aftual receipts of the 
company being fcarcely equal to thdr neceffary expenfes andjuft expeftations^ in consequence 
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tion between Lough Allen and the latter, a line of about 132 miles, was 
begun in 1789, with a fubfcrlption on the part ox individuals (wealth then 
beginning to increafe in Ireland) amounting to 134,000!. and a parliamen- 
tary grant of 66,oool. It was to be completed for a million flerling. But 
the expenfive line taken, in fubfervience, as it is faid, to private imerefb, 
which have always notorioufly been preferred to public good, in Ireland, 
has rendered that impoffible. It extended in the year 1 800, to Newcaftle;- 
28 miles from Dublin ; and had then coft 300,0001. It is actually navi- 
gable to Coolnahay, 5 Irifli miles beyond Mullingar; or about 58 Engliib 
miles from Dublin. The trade on this canal now begins to increafe rapid- 
ly. And the moderate tolls and charges for freight, which evince both 
wifdom and liberality on the part of the company, will, no doubt, in a few 
years, when the people, in the neighbourhood of the canal, become 
fo impreflfed with the vail advantage it affords as to engage actively in thofe 
purfuits to which it is obviouJOiy calculated to give a tenfold advantage,, 
have the ultimate effeSt of prodigioufly increafing the revenues of the com- 
pany, and equally enriching the proprietors of the ^de boats *• The 

naviga^ 



of extravagance, mifmanagementy and negligence, the writer cannot take upon him to fay. If 
fuch be the cafe, he has only to obferve, that fear, in this inftance, as in others, makes 
the dreaded evil grreater than it really is. But be this as it may, it feems highly necefTary 
that the legiflature ihould interfere in behalf both of the company and the public. The 
grand canal is a public work of fuch vaft importance a^ to be juftLy entitled to perpetual 
folicitude on the part of the legiflature. The appointment of a committee of inveftigation, 
unlefs followed by fuitabic meaflires, is mere trifling. The tolls, freight and fare of the 
Paddington canal are not, upon the whole, one-half, nor indeed one-third fo high as thofe of 
the grand canal ; and yet the former company have thriven exceedingly, already ; and will; 
no doubt, become as rich a company of the kind as any in Europe. 

The writer muft likewife take this opportunity of prefling upon the confideration of the 
direAors, the ncceflity of putting a ftop to the fraudulent pradlces of the perfons employed 
in navigating the trade-boats. Thefe pradices, the writer has been informed, have pre- 
vented many perfons, living in the neighbourhood of the canal^ from receiving their goods 
by it from Dublin. 

* The tolls of this canal, which were always more moderate, as were alfo the fares, than 
thofe of the grand canal, were lowered in confequence of a large fum of money, 95',8661 , 
advanced to the company by the Dire6tor8 General of inland navigation, to whom the ap. 
plication of 500,000 was intrufted at the time of the union. Thefe tolls are at prefent as fol- 
lows: viz. id. per ton per mile, on com^ meal, malt, flour, iron wrought and unwrought. Sec* 
( which; by the way^ is ooe-balf more than the toll on iron brought by the PadduE^n caha^ } 
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navigation of the river Boyne was, at public and private expenfe, at length 
completed in 1800 to Navan, 23 miles; and vdllprobably be carried on to 
Trim, 12 miles further. The extenfive navigation of the river Barrow 
was alfo profecuted; and is now nearly perfed* A hundred weight of 
merchandize may be brought from Dublin to Clonmel, by means of that 
river and the Suir, for 6d. which would cod by land carris^e eight (hilUn^* 
The bounties and aid to manufafkures were liberal beyond precedent. 
In 1783, 4000L was granted for cotton machinery ; and by 23 and 24 
G. IIL €• 12. the vice-treafurer was direded to iifue bills to the amount of 
25,Qoo 1. to Mr.. Brooke, for carrying on the cotton manufacture in the 
county of Kildare. The bounties on manufactures from the year 1783 
to i78^ncluiive, amounted to 115,000!. The fums granted in aid of 
manufactures, charities, and public works, in four years ended m 1788^ 
amounted to 290,0571., befides the annual grants to the tniftees of the linen 

4d. on potatoes, and zi. on other goods and merchandize. The company likewife^ by enter- 
ing into competition with the traders, compelled them te reduce their charge for freight 
which now, in no cafe, exceeds zd. per ton per mile. Even at this rate, if there were a bri/k 
trade on the canal, which there is ample reafon to expeft foon, in confequence partly of thefe 
Kduftibns, every boat owner, attentive to his bufinefs, might clear jcxjL a year, at leaft. A 
ton of com, confifting of 9 { average barrels of the feveral forts of grain, may now be tranf« 
ported, on this canal, to a diftance of 50 miles, at the rate of is. 4^ d. the barrel. The ef« 
fed of which in augmenting the value of land in the neighbourhood of Coolnaliay, which is 
nearly midway between fea and fea, is fufficiently obvious ; and its remote effcA on home- 
manufadlures, by increafing the rental of the country, may eafily be perceived. 

That much greater attention may be paid by the Imperial Legiflature, to the bufinefs 
of internal navigation, in Ireland^ than has'hitherto been the cafe, is earneftly wiflied by every 
refle6ling Irifbman wha has the welfai-c of his country, and that of the empire at heart* 
Whether the following ex trad from the 31ft report of the Commiiiioners of account afford 
any proof of the neceffity of this increafed atten^on^ the writer leaves to the confideration 
of others : 

Account of the Dirc£kor8 General of inland navigation for one year ended 5th January 
1805, 

Eftabliihment i^- 6,494 ^7 4 

Dubliti harbour, Newry navi^tion, Tyrone ditto, Maghery ditto. 
Limerick and Shannon ditto - - - - - -. ' - I4»'H ^ 4 

•^Exclufive of the annual expenditure of the Directors, they have granted large fums of 
money to different canal companies out of the 500,000!. appropriated by Parliament : of this 
only 42,cool..has hitherto been accounted for before us j and this only as to the expenditure 
q{ the money, not as to the progrefs or propriety of the works, the Diredors being the 
proper perfons to decide on that, which they fay they intend to do in due feafon." 

manu- 
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manufadure, which were greater than before, and to the Dublin fodety^ 
&€. In three years, ended in 1786, there pafled 185 z&s; which was 
4 more than had pafled in 22 years ended in 1725 ; and, in the "former 
period, the proportion of thofe which tended to the advancement or re- 
gulation of trade, or to the general improvement of the country was, be- 
yond all comparifon, greater than in the latter. In feft, there were but 
very few, if any a&s pafled in the reigns of Queen Anne or King George 
the Firft, which were really advantageous to Ireland: nor was the number 
much augmented in that of King George the Second, nor any ways conii- 
derable before the legifladve independence of Ireland was eftabliihed. 

The money profufely granted, at this period, was certainly not then mif- 
applied and jobbed away in fo fcandalous a maimer as was the cafe about 
tyss^ when there happened to be a credit to the nation of upwards of 
400,0001. But notwithftanding the powers with which the commiflioners 
of impreft accpunts were feafonably vefted by the 23 and 24 G. III. c. 26. 
there was, in moil inftances of expenditure, a (hain^ful want of due econo- 
my: in many, an evident want of honefty. Incapable perfons appear to 
have been frequently employed, through the influence of thofe whom go- 
vernment felt a difpofition to gratify. And the pradices of defaulters and 
peculators feem to have been, for the moft part, defignedly overlooked. 
That the policy of government, preparatory to the union, and even fubfe* 
quently to that event, has tended to theincreafe of individual wealth at the 
expenfe of the public ; or that, to fpeak more freely, to the fhame of go- 
vernment, Ireland is again fuffered to be as notorious as ever for infamous 
and outrageous jobbing, the writer apprehends there would be. found 
ample ground for believing, if the expenditiure of public money, in every 
department, were narrowly inveftigated. 

On the 28th of Oftober 1784, Sir Henry Cavendiih, who was rarely 
feen in oppofition to government, moved the following refolution: viz. 
" that the condidon of the country rendered it abfolutely neceflary that all 
prafticable retrenchments fhould be made confiftently with the true intereft 
of the kingdom, and the honourable fupport of His Majefty's revenue.** 
This refolution was grounded on the faft that the debt of Ireland was then 
little (hort of two millions; upon which alfo, and upon the pra£Hces of 
government, Mr. Flood, in moving his amendment to Sir Henry Caven- 
dial's motion, on the third of November, bottomed his obfervation, " that 

the 
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the country was in imminent danger of being plunged into anaby^ 
of poverty and wretchednefe.'' The obfervatioa was not akogether xm* 
warrantable when made: a fmular one^ with refped to the a6hial debt 
of Ireland, ought certainly to efcs^e contradi^on; that debt, annual* 
ly augmented by additions far beyond the whole amount of the exifting; 
debt, in 1784, exceeding the enormous fum of 70 millions ; furpaffing, by 
feveral millions, the cumberfome debt of Britain, at the acceflion of George 
the Second ; and falling but 2 miilions fhort of the whole debt which fhe in- 
curred during the brilliant war of 1 756 : a debt which feveral intelligent per« 
fons coniid€red as utterly incompatible with the profperky of the country. 
The confideration of Sir Henry Cavendifh's refolution being fubfe- 
quently refumed with the countenance of government, the refolution pafl"- 
ed. But, as it aimed at no fpecific retrenchment, it was of little avail. Thei 
amendment of Mr. Flood, having for its objed a redudion of the army,, 
which the fears of the fiibfervient government of Ireland would not admit 
of, but which was evidently confiftent with national fafety, was re-» 
jeded by one of thofe great majorities, which, as the fenfe of the peo* 
pie could have little influence on the guardians of the public purfe,, 
returned as they were, any bungling minifter could eafiiy obtain^ on any 
queftion. 

But however injudicious and reprehenfible the manner in which 
the public money^ appropriated to different fpecies of national improve- 
ment, was difpofed of, the bounties on manufadures and the liberal aid 
granted to enterprifmg individuals, and likewife the bounties on the ex- 
portation of com, of which more hereafter, feconded by the various. 
ads for the advancement, protedion and regulation of trade, which, 
were paffed during that period, and by the then habitual and prevail- 
ing confumption of the produce of Irifh indufhy, and alfo by the return 
of peace, operated powerfully in refcuing Ireland from the flate of poverty 
into which fhe had fallen. The exportation of wool and yam declined: 
that of woollen manufadures increafed. The exportation of raw hides alfo 
declined; and the importation of cotton wool^ and yam increafed moft ra- 
pidly, and has continued to increafe; fo that from 822,7881bs. which was 
the annual average importation of three years ended in 1787, it has rifen to 
4,249,668Ibs. in the year ended 5th January i8o8*,incr«ifmg the wealth 

* See Table marked IX. in the Appendix. 
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of the countxy by upwards of i ,oog,oooL a year, and giving employment to 
near 100,000 perfons: an employment which, it is hoped, may not be 
narrowed by that diminudon of prote£Uon, which, conformable to the zGt of 
union, muft take place in this year, 1 8o8. The general commercial dealings 
of Ireland were foon greatly extended ; and the annual balance of trade in 
her faivour foon greatly augmented *• The hat manufadures began to 
^ourifh, according to the evidence of Mr* Batty, given before the com- 
mittee on Irifh manufactures in 1784. The blanket and carpet manufac- 
tures were likely to thrive exceedingly in the event of their being fairly 
prote&ed, according to the evidence of Meflrs. Norton and Wilfon, the 
latter of whom (hited that the fped^ of trarpet, next to Wilton, was better 
made in Ireland than in England. Cotton printing was faid, by Mr. 
Harper, to be as good, if not better, than in England. He alfo informed 
the committee that Irifh printed cottons had been fmuggled into that toun^ 
try f. That beautiful and unrivalled manu&dure, the tabbinet, was greatly 
extiended, fo long as a patriotic prediledion for Irifli fabrics continued. 
And the Iriih glafs, in feveral of its branches, vied with, and was even 
thought to excel the Britifh. The linen manufadhire, which affords 
employment to fo many thoufands of the bold and intelligent in- 
habitants of the north, and which, for the firfl time fince the commence* 
ment of the century, had experienced a deprei&on tow^ds the clofe of the 
American war, quickly recovered; and foon fiourifhed infinitely more than 
ever, or perhaps than any other extenfive manufa&ure in Europe: fo much 
fo that the exportation thereof was neariy doubled in about ten years J. 
And with the rife of thefe manufadures, but particularly with the in- 
creafe of tillage, at length effedually encouraged, the augmentation of the 
rent of land kept pace, allaying, by its increafe, that diffatisfaftion which 
the landed intereft had begun to experience. 

* See Table marked XII. in the Appendix. f Com. Jouroalk 

:( See Table marked VII. in the Appendix. 
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SECTION III. 



DcgreJJion concerning the Bounties on the Exportation of Corn^ granted in 
the Sejfion 1 783-4, and their Effects. 

BUT there was no fpedes of encouragement, held forth to Irifhindufhy, 
which produced, is adually producing, and is likely to produce fuch 
beneficial, extenfive, and important eflfe£ls, as the liberal bounties on the 
exportation of com, and the wife regulations, with refped: to that trade, 
which diftinguiflied the year 1784: effeds which, in a peculiar manner, 
demand the attention of the ftatefman, the landed proprietor, and indeed 
of every reflecting individual of the Iriih and Britifh nations. On thefe 
bounties, and their effefks, it will therefore be requifite to dwell for a 
confiderabletime; and thus to interrupt the narrative of the political affairs 
of Ireland. 

The celebrated Adam Smith, who defervedly holds a pre-eminent place 
among the more diftinguiihed political economifls of Europe, appears to 
entertain a very imfavourable opinion of bounties on the exportation of 
comj and, as ufual, fortifies his opinion with much ingenious reafoning. 
His reafoning is, however, in part, utterly inapplicable to the peculiar cafe 
of Ireland ; in part, inconfiftent with his occafional obfervations on the fub- 
jeS of agriculture ; and, in the cafe of Ireland, feems to be completely re- ' 
futed by hSiS* 

He fets out with admitting, that bounties ought to be given to thofe 
branches of trade which cannot be carried ^n without thiem *• It is 
not infifted on, that tillage could not have been extended in Ireland with- 
out the aid of bounties, though reafons are not wanting to give, perhaps, 
fuffident ftrength to the aflertion; but it is infifted on as fadt, that the til- 
lage of Ireland was not imiformly adequate to fupply the demands of the . 
Irifh people, until after the bounties on the inland carriage of com to Dub- 
lin were granted; and that it was infuffident to preclude the neceflity of 
introducing fordgn com into the Irifli market, until after the efficacious 

— ' — -T- 

* Wealth of Nations, vol.'n. p. a. 
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export bounties of the year 1784:: and moreover that thefe bounties KadT 
the effed of occafioning an unprecedented -foreign fale of the furplus pro* 
duce of Iriih tillage, to the annual amount of near half a million of money *, 
while the people of Ireland were eating bread at as cheap^. or indeed at a 
cheaper rate than before t- 

But a curfory view of the tables in the Appendix, mariied L II. III. IV. 
will be fufficient to put the extremely beneficial -tendency of com bounties, . 
nay their urgent neceiEty^.in Ireland, wholly out of difpute. 

It is further to be obferved, ^th regard to Ireland, that potatoes are the 
prevailing food of the inferiour orders; and confequently that fuch part of 
Adam Smith's reafoniag as is <fire£ted to evince the expediency of avoid-^ 
ing fuch meafures as feem calculated to raife the price c^ the neceflaries of. 
life, does not militate, in the leaft degree, againlt encouraging the exporta* 
tion of com from Ireland. In truth, it might, without fophiitry, be em* 
ployed in behalf of the meafure. 

The corn bounties have certainly extended the tillage of Ireland. The ex- 
teniion of its tillage has necefiarily been accompanied by an increafed de- 
mand for labour.. This increafed demafld hais occasioned an enhancement 
of the wages diereof. And thia enhancement has enabled, the peafant to^ 
pay more for the land he employs in fupplying his £unily with potatoes ; 
and to pay^ that augmented fum with much greater ea£s than he could pay 
the imaller fum demanded before the rile of his wages originating in the 
extenfion of tillager In £>me parts of Ireland, where» thirty years ago, the * 
daily hire of a common labourer was fixpaKe, the rent charged for an 
acre of land, to plant potatoes in, was about four guineas.. In the fame parts 
the lure is now eleven pence I at leaft, (»* one Mling} and confequently^ 

' ' ' - II »i 11 ■ ■ ■ 11 I II I I p<W^^— < H I W I— ■■ » — ■■»^^— ■ I ■ II I 11 III ■ . -■■ 

* The aaaual aterage ndoe of the com ettported, during five yean ended in I790» was. 
440^3 aL 138. ad. That of the com nnported, only 7445!. if* jd. : a fun whkh feems 
Iktle more thao fufBcient to purcfaatfe feed of fv|penour quality. 

f It appeared before, by the evidence of Meflh. Streitle and ColYiQe, tluit the averagf - 
price of wheat was 50 ihilfing« per quarter for 15 years ^ded in 1772* In the month of 
Joly in the year 1 785 » after the export bountieac were granted, the middle price^ in the Dub-^ 
li« market, was 49 fhiUings, in other parU of Irehad it was lower f and m the year 1793, 
which immediately fuccceded two years of 4he greatc;tb e^sports^^ion* b^forr die year juft coa- 
eluded, the average price was as low as it had been twenty years befpre* 

t See Tables marked XIX. XX,. XXI. XXIL Tn the Appendix. 
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tliough the rent of the potatoe land wore doubled, the iabower is in a 
•better condition. In the former cafe, he earned (deducing fundays and holi- 
jdays) 7I. I OS. a year; and had <:onfequentIy but 2I. 19s. over the rent of 
his potatoe garden: but in the latter, he earns 13I. 15s. a year; andconfe- 
quently has 4I. 1 3s, over the rent, even fuppofing it to be now 9I. 2s.* Be- 
fides, in the former period he was not always employed, in the latter he is. 
In confequence of the inferiour orders of thelriih people fubfifting chiefly 
on potatoes, the com of Ireland cannot with propriety be viewed in the 
fame light with that of other countries. There, it is a mere neceffary of 
life: here, it is rather an exporta^ manu&dure, by the foreign vent where- 
of, thofe who labour in preparing it for market are enabled to purchafe 
that article of food \diich they have been in the habit of ufmg. Some 
part of the Iriih commuiiity may, no doubt, experience diftrefs in the event 
of any great rife in the price of bread-coro; but by far the greater part 
would be nowife affe&ed thereby, and many might J>e thereby benefited. 
The increafed demands of the diftiJlers, the brewaers, the augmented army, 
and the merchants who export com to JBritain have, of late years, raifed 
its price enormoufly high ; but the deameds of that article is fcarcely, Jf at 
all, fek by the labouring poor of Ireland; and the 'little £iriners, who are 
becoming every day more numexbus, have derived the gt^eatefl advantage 
from it. 

The iame a^mij^able auChor, whofe redbnings have unavoidably been 

4)rought under C(Hifideration, fays, infome other part of his valuable work, 

that cajMtal (hould be allowed to take its own courfe, and not forced nor aU 

•lured into any particular branch of trade. Jbn feveral other parts of his wc»4^ 

already cited, he>dwell8 i^pon agncultaDe as the greateft and moft perma* 

nent fource of aatiooal wealth, aad.as tfaenatuialioundationibrmanuf^ures, 

and ultimately for foreign trade. And« on one occafion, he farys, that ^* when 

the capital of any countiy is not fufGdent for all thofe thi-ee purpofes (viz. 

-agriculture^ manuia&ures, and foreign trade,) in proportionas a greater (hare 

of it is employed in agriculture the greater will he the quantity of produ^ive 

labour which it puts in motion within the country 4 aswHIiikewife be the 

value which its «eipployment adds to the annual produce of tfaedand and 

labour of the fociety f/' If. his encomiums on agriculture be w^il founded, 

♦Eight guinfMi^ 9L 2U Idft. . t VpI. i. p. j44- 
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and unquelHonably they are, they feem to juftify the praftice which he 
condemns, that of forcing or alluring capital to thofe branches of bufmefs 
to which it would not have gone, or, which is almoft the fame thing, to 
-which it did not go of its own accord. It is true he looks upon agricul- 
ture as the firft way in which the capital of a country will be naturally em- 
ployed; and may therefore be faid to have put that out of the queftion. 
But it is equally true, in point of faft, that the capital of a country is not 
uniformly firft employed in agriculture ; and indeed he incidentally ad- 
duces feveral inftances in proof of the fafk. 

About the time when it was refolved on to encourage tillage in Ireland, 
by means of liberal bounties on the exportation of its produfts, there was 
but very little capital in the country; and the depreffed condition of all its 
manufadures, except the linen, together with the reftrifted ftate of its com- 
merce, rendered the accumulation of capital almc^ impolEble by any other 
.means than pafturage and the linen manufadure. But three-fourths of 
the linen were, and are at this day, exported on Englifh account; and the 
little capitals, acquired by the purfuit of pafturage, were either expended in 
z&s of hofpitality, or employed in the purchafe of land. Under thefe 
circumftances, the bounties on the exportation of grain had the eSeOt of in- 
.ducing the occupiers of land to embark their pecuniary acquiiitions in 
tillage: or in other words, that of turning the capital of the country into 
its firft, natural and moft produdive courfe; into which it^would notother-^ 
wife have gone; or at I^ into which it had not gone before: and this, 
eflfed foon became produdive of other beneficial ones^ thofe of increafing 
the number and wealth of the confumers, and enabling individuaTs, in di^ 
ferent branches of trade, to accumulate capital by fupplying them with 
feveral of thofe articles which had before been imported; and of thefe in-^ 
dividuals fome, the diftillers and brewers for inftance, gave, in their tums^ 
that effedive encouragement to agriculturifts which the increafed number 
and wealth of thefe had given to them. But of this more hereafter. The 
fingle circiunftance of throwing about 60 or 70,000!. a year into the hands 
of enterprifing corn-merchants, whofe intereft feems to prompt them to 
protcft, encourage and improve the agriculture of the country, and whofe 
increafing capitals are, for the moft) part, deftined to advance its trade in 
ibme line or other, was a circumftance of by no means fecondary impor-^ 
tance. The bounty gnmted in the year ended in March 1786, wa& 

57,i4aL 
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57,1421. IS. old. and the value of the com exported was 406,893^ los. Sid. 
which was about 14 per cent, to the merchants, befides theu* other profits 
on the fale. In other words, Ireland gained in that year, which was only the 
fecond after the bounty was granted, 406,893!. by paying 57,1421. to her 
own com merchants j in whofe hands there was every reafon to expefk that 
that fum would be turned to the beft national account. From the 25th of 
March 1785 to the fame day in 1795, the value of the com exported from 
Ireland was 4,256,3601. 12s. 7Jd., that of the com imported, 213,546!. 
4s. 8 id., kaving a balance in favour of the country amounting to 
4,042,81 il. 2s. 94^., or about 404,2^811. 2s. 9d. per annum. 

The aft which held forth the efficacious bounties on the exportation of com 
from Ireland, paiTed in the feffion of 1783.4, and ftands as the 19th among 
the a£ts of that feffion. It granted 3s. 4d. for every barrel of wheat ex- . 
ported, IS. 4d. for every hundred weight of wheatmeal, or malt of wheat, 
and is. I id. for every hundred weight of flour or wheaten bread or bifcuit, 
when, the priqe of wheat was not above 27s. the barrel; is. 7^ for every 
barrel of barley, bere or big; 2s. for every barrel of malt; and is. for every 
hundred weight of flour or meal made of barley, bere, or big, when the 
price of barley did not exceed 13s. 6d. the barrel; 2s. 2d. for every barrel 
of rye and for every hundred weight of ryemeal or flour when the price of 
rye did not exceed 23s.. the barrel; is. 5d. for every barrel of oats or 
hundred weight of oatmeal when the price of oats did not exceed los. the 
barrel ;. 3s. 4d. for every barrel of white peafe, when the price did not exceed 
27s. ; and ^s. for every barrel of grey peafe when the price did not exceed 
1 6s. 3d. This a£k moreover prohibited the exportaticm of wheat when its 
price was at 30s., rye when at 25s., barley when at 14s. 6d., oats and oat* 
meal when, at 1 is., white peafe when at 30s., and grey peafe when at 
188. 3d. the barreL Befides this prudent prohibition, it impofed a duty 
of I OS. on every barrel of wheat imported, when the price at the place of 
importation was imder 3QS.; ^ fimilar duty on rye when under 26s.; a 
fimilar one on barley, and is. on every ftone of malt when barley was 
under 14s. 6d.; 5s. on oats when under i is. ; los. on white peafe when 
under 30s.; and the fame on grey peafe, when un3er i8s. 3d; and whea 
the prices were above the aforefaid, a duty of 2d. for every barrel of grain, 
TOd.2d. for every hundred weight of malt imported in lieu of all former, 
duties*. But when the price of wheat, in Dublin^ wa3 under 3,0s. and not 
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kfs than ^7s., that of rye under 26s. and not lefs than 136.9 that of barley 
under 140* 6d., and not lefs than 13s* 6d., that of oats under i is. and not 
leis than los.^ white peafe under 30s., and not lefs than 276., grey peafe 
and beans under i8s. 6d., and not lefs than i6s. 3d. ttie barrel^ the duty 
on importation from Great Britain was only ad. the barrel of grain, and 
2d. the hundred weight of meaL Hus ad iikewife granted bounties on 
the importation of IriOi oats and oatmeal into the province of Ulfter, when* 
ever the exportaticm of thefe from that province (hould be prohibited. The 
25 G. III. c. 10, was merely fupplementary to this ad:, and was rendered 
neceffary by an omiffion in the latter. It provided that when rye or meflin 
Aiould be fttbje^t to a duty of los. on importation, there fhould be paid, 
for every ftone of rye or meflin meal 6d.; that when barley, here, or big 
ihould be fubjed to the fame duty there'&ould be paid y^d. for every ftone 
of meal thereof imported; that when wheat &ould be fubjed to a duty 
of los^ there fhould be paid 6d. {(»r every ftone of wheatmeal, and 9d. for 
every ftone of flour » foifcuit imported; that when oats fhould be fub- 
jedi to a duty of 5s. there flioald be paid 53. for every hundred weight 
of oatmeal ximported; and that wh^ peafe or beans fiiould be fabjed t^ 
kduty of 10s., there ihould be paid 4d% for every ftone of the meal thereof 
imported. The efieds of die ad 23 & 24 G. III. c. 1 9. with reference to the 
com export trade of Ireland^ are vifihle in the tables in the Appendix. The 
firftof tfaefetaUesihews the quantity of com exported fromlreland, in fuccef- 
five periods of four years fioce the commencement of the laft century, as en- 
tered m thecuftom-houfe books. The fecond fhews the import. The third 
the average annual excefs of export and import. And the fourth, grounded 
on the former ones, will ferve to keep the reader clear of thofe errors 
'Hvhich, in confequence of frequent variations in the weights of com during 
the laft century, he would, without the aid thereof, inevitably fall into. 

fiefi^re the year 1733, the com exported and imported was computed by 
the bufhel, orby the quarter containing eight buflids, without notidng the 
veight of either. By the 7 G.IL c. 15. it wasenseded that from September 
*734> every quarter of wheat,barley, here, oats, &c. fliould wdgh 40 ftones. 
By the 25 G. II. c. 15. *it was enaded that from the ift day of Auguft 
^752, 40 ftones of wheat, rye, meflin, peafe and beans fhould be deemed 
feq[ual to one quarter, 24 ftones of baiiey or here, 2c ftones of oats, and 2 1 
dfcttes of malt, to one -quarter aifo. By the 13 & 14 G. IH. c. 11. the 
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kalf quarter, or 4 bufhejs of wbe^t, rye, peafe, beans, meal and flour made 
of wheat, was loade equival^t to 224lbs. from the 24th of June 1774. 
This brought the quarter of wheat to within half a ftone of the medium 
weight. By the 19 & 20 G. III. c. 17. the Englifh ex|>ortation meafurea 
of all forts of grain and meal, except oatmeal, were adopted. And by 
the ad under confideration, it was ordered that all forts of grain ihould be 
computed, on ei^portadon and importation, by the barrel, and meal and 
flour by the hundred weight; and that the barrel of wheat fhould weigh 
20 flones, thofe of barley and here i6» that of oats 14, that of malt 12^ 
&c. and fo it has continued. Thefe variations have an evident tendency 
to miflead the inquirer. Thus in the 4th period of the firft table, which 
contained the greateft exportjition .that took place near the commencement 
of the laft century, the quantity of oats, wheat, and barley exported was 
334,324 quarters, which, according to the average weights of the feveral 
forts of grain was equal to 563,144 barrels, each refpedHvely weighing 
the number of ftones prefcribed by the exifting law : in which ftate alone 
it can be fairly compared with the quantity exported in the period ended 
in 1792, which was 2,953,859 barrels of unground com. Again, the 
importation of the period ended in the year 1748, was 453,270 quarters of 
40 ftones each, making 1,059,221 barrels. This was the greateft im* 
portation during the century j. but it would appear confiderably lefs than 
the importation of the period ended in 1756, unlels both were reduced to 
a uniform ftandard. Nor would it exhibit fo great a contraft as it really 
does with the exportation of the period ended in 1792. In order then ta 
[Nreclude erroneous conclufions, it became neceflary to fuperadd the laft: 
€f thefe tables, in which the annual average quantity of all the com ex^ 
ported and imported is reduced to the diflferent barrels appointed by the 
a£t under confideratian *. 

It will be feen by thefe tables^ that the quaiHity of cam, meal and flour 
exported in twelve years after the pafSng of the aft, exceeded that which 
was exported in the eighty-four years which preceded it: but that the quan«^ 
tity imported, during the eight years which immediately preceded the ad, 

-♦ The quantity of malt exported or imported was fo, trifling compared with barley, that 
the barrel of the latter only has been employed* Befide» with reference to produce they are 
equivalent to each other* 
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was nearly equal to that which was imported in the twenty years which 
followed it; although there occurred two- years of uncommon fcarcity dur- 
ing the latter period. It will alfo be feen that the annual average excefs 
of the com ground and unground exported, beyond that which was import- 
ed, in the period which fucceeded the ad, was, to a fimilar average excefs 
in the period which preceded it, as nearly nine to one. 

By the returns .which were prefented to parliament, on diflFerent occa- 
fions, it appears that the value of the com exported from, and imported 
into Ireland, during ten years fubfequent to 1785, was as follows: viz. 



Year ended 


Corn,&c 


exported. 


Com, &c. 


imported. 


ftcth March. 


£■ 


s. 


/. 


£■ 


.. d. 


1786 


406,893 


10 


8{ 


- « 24,610 


8 


1787 


377.743 


5 


4 


- - 44»o 


17 3 


1788 


25<5,49» 


17 


4 


- - 4.467 


19 


1789 


548,147 


19 


2^ 


- - 1.394 


7 3 


1790 


614,885 


H 


61 


- - 2.341 


15 9 


1791 


S^fiSz 


7 


61 


- - 1,719 


7 li 


1792 


494.295 


16 


2 


- - 4.099 


19 6 


1793 


423.386 


17 


2 


- - 23,581 


14 7 


1794 


380,181 


^3 


It 


- - 3.602 


2 


»795 


304,680 


II 


8 


- - H3.317 


>4 3 




4.256,360 


12 


7i 


213.546 


4 81 



So that, contrary to what had ever before been the cafe, Ireland gained by 
her com trade, in ten years, a balance of 4,042,81 il. 7s. 9|d., or about 
404,2811. 2s. gd. a year, and, contrary alfo to what had been the cafe be* 
fore, plenty uidformly prevailed in the country. 

The value of the com and meal exported, in the year ended 5th January 
1804, was 546,4951. 19s.; that of the com and meal exported in the year 
ended in 1807, though valued below the medium prices current in Dublin 
in the beginning of that'y ear, appears to have beenJ787,274L; that of the com 
and meal exported laft year, will be found to amount to a million flerling; 
which is equal to the value of the com exported from England, during 
the mod profperous period of her com-trade: and this great export, 
though not direftly occafioned by the bounties, was evidently the effect 
thereof*. To this gain fhould be added' the increafed gain arifmg from 

• There were exported from Ireland to Britain^ laft year, 837,122 barrels of wheat, bar* 
ley, and oats. Thus, with a greatly increafed population, has Ireland been rendered com- 
petent to contribute largely to the fupport of the inhabitants of a country, on which (he 
formerly depended, in a very confider^k degree, for her requifite fupply of com. 
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the exportation of pork; the pigs being reared chiefly by the lower 
dafles erf people^ engaged in agriculture, whofe number muft necef- 
farily have been increafed with the increafe thereof: and according- 
ly it will be found by the Table marked V. in the Appendix, that 
the exportation of pork has, for the mod part, been commenfurate 
with the increafe of tillage* The difference between the quantity 
exported in four years ended in March 1788, and in four years ended in 
March 1796, was 200,231 barrels; the value of which, at the then price 
current, viz. 3I. 4s. 7^ per barrel, was 646,992!. 5s. o^d., or 161,7481. 
is« 3d. on an average yearly. And the difference between the number of 
flitches of bacon exported in three ydSirs ended in 1785, and three 
years ended 1795, was 109,809, worth 131,7691., or 43,923!. on an 
average each year; which, with the pork and com, making together 
609,952!., may be confidered as the annualfnational gain accruing from the 
com ad in about ten years after the commencement of its operadon. The 
value of the produce of the pig-fly alone, exported laft year, amounted to 
nearly twice this fum * ; which, yielding annually to the exporting mer^ 
chants a profit of 10 per cent, at the loweft, may be faid to liave ftimifh- 
ed 6c,oool. a year for the encouragement of the trade of Ireland ; and that 
fum> fo fumifhed and fo diflributed, mufl have had much greater and 
more varied efficacy than twice its amoimt annually applied to the fame 
purpofe, and with the utmofl fcrapuloufhefs, under the directions of the 
legUlature. 

It is to be obferved alfo, tliat the increafe of tillage, confequent on the 
bounties of this a&, prevented an immenfe efflux of money during the 
late years of fcarcity: an efflux which might, not have l>een compenfated 
by a favourable balance of trade for two or three years. The barley, 
malt, wheat and oats imported in three years, ended in January 1802, 
amounted to no more than 126,414 barrels; the flour and meal to no 
more than 121,1484 cwts; the value of both of which did not much exceed 
300,000!.; whereas in the period of four years ended in March 1748, the 
average excefs of com, meal and flour imported, over that which was ex- 
ported, amounted to 2^^y^6yL annually. What the excefs of the quantity 
of com imported, would have been beyond that of the com exported, in 

* Exported from Ireland in iht year ended 5th January 18089 hogs 1 71345, barrels of 
poriL 283,6651 flkches a9i>oi9> hams 5,834 cwts.^ lard 19^885 cwts. 
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the three years ended in 1 802, had the tillage of Ireland remained in the. 
ftate in which it was in the year 1748, it is hard to conjefture: it probably, 
however, would have exceeded one million of barrels; allowance being 
made for an increafe of people much more tardy than that which marked, 
any confiderable period of the century: and this million of barrels would 
probably have coft the country one million of money more than it |iaid for 
the corn which it was under the neceffity of purchafing for the fupply of a 
population which has increafed more rapidly than that of any other coun- 
try in Europe. The wheat and flour imported into England, in a fingle 
year, from Septafnber 1799 to September 1800, is ftated to have been ta 
the amount of 6,500,006!. The value of com of all forts imported in the 
year 1806, was ftated to be 1,937,6081. * 

But though the tillage of Ireland appears to have been wonderfully ex- 
tended by the operation of this ad ; its pafture land has not experienced 
the leaft diminution. On the contrary, ks quantity has been evidently aug- 
mented. Had the effe£b of the ad b^en limited merely to tranfmuting the 
paihir^e into tillage,' it would demonfirably have: been a fignal national 
benefit. But while it fecured the vaft and various advantages arifing front 
the extenfion of the latter, it does not appear to have trenched in the leaft 
on the former. The average annual quantity of beef exported during the 
period which immediately preceded that in which the ad pafled, was 
171 ,486 barrels, the average annual quantity exported in the period -whicb 
immediately followed that which is diftinguiftied by the ad, was 144,886 
barrels, or a6,6oo Icfe than in the former pepod f. Thefe 26,600 would 
requu^ liy^po beafis; and die fattening of thefe would require about 
39,900 EngHih acres of middling iand {. - Thus far there feems to have 
been a diminution of pafturage. But, in the former period, the average 
annual quantity of butter exported was 248,586 cwts., and in the latter 
^99^569 cx^., which exceeded that of the former by 50,983 cwts., for 
J — - ■--■■■. ■ -^ ■ . ■ ■ .1 ■ ..^^ 

* Oate, 510,24a qrs. 3 lbs. at 358. 8d. 654,8x1 1.; whfat 3i8,9i7qr». at 798. 1,259,7221.^ 
all grain togetlier, 840^295 qr». 4lbB. 

f See Table marked V. in the Appendix. 

% Some of the rich'^land m the counties of Limerick, Clare, &c. wiD, as Mr. Young was 
informed, fatten a bullock per Irifti acre (la. 2r. xg^Wy.)he^^ts affording paftorc for flieep 
in the fame year. The produce ef bttU«rfrom e a ch cow onaiLaveiage in many parts of thft 
Bouthis x^cwt, 
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the produ&ion of which 40,782 cows were requifite, each yielding on an 
average i^cwt. of butter ; and their maintenance required 122,346 
acres of middling land ; from which the number of acres faved by the di* 
miniftied export of beef (395906) beihg deduced, there will be found to 
be 83,446 acres more in pafture, during the period fubfequent, than during 
the period antecedent to that in which the corn bounties were held forth ; 
without taking to account the vaft increafe of the home demand; or the 
land employed ih rearing the cattle. Again, during the period in which 
the afit paffed, viz. that ended in March 1784, the average annual quantity 
of beef exported was 171,158 terrels, and the average quantity of the laft 
period of the century, Ibcteen years from the former, was 130,480 barrels, 
or 40,678 lefs, requiring 61,017 acres lefs; but the average quantity of 
butter exported in the former period being only 251,542 cwts. and that 
exported in the latter being 291,041, the dairy land in this cafe contained 
94,797 acres more thsm in that; from which, if the. defalcation from th« 
land employed in fatteiring, viz. 61,017 acre^, bed^duQ[ed,'th^ Ignd ap- 
propriated to cattle will be fouiid to contain 33,780 acres, more.'in the lat- 
ter period than in the former. But in truth it muft have contained a vaft 
deal more. For firft, the trade of Ireland, and confequently (he fhipsem- 
ployed therein, had greatly increafed in thefe iixteen years, (indeed it was 
the period of its greateft in<irea(e)'and the quantity of frefli. provifipn* 
taken on board thefe ^fhips, and of which no return is made at the'Cuflom- 
houfe^ muft have increafed in an equal ratio *. Secondly, the quantity of 
beef Ihipped by the navy agents, for the* ufe of His Majefty^s fleets, and 
the freih beef taken by the men of war when in Iriih ports, of neither of 
which any return is made, ift'uft have been infinitely greater dumg the 
latter than during the former perfbd; the latter being a period of war, the 
former a period of peace. Thirdly, the quantity of beef confij^med by 
the army in Ireland was beyond all coniparifon greater in the latter 
than in the former period. In the year 17&5, there were ojody 638 horfe^ 
1,318 dragoons, 8,185 fbot, 520 invalids, * 335.2^rtilfery, and 53aa'^alid 
artillerymen : m all 1 1 ,047. But in the year end^diii March 1 800, there 

• * ••' — ' ■ ■' " ■■■ ■■' ■ — ^ '-^ — J-r^-1 -*^-^< f-r^ — f-« — t-^'i 

%!l!li« Mpefbor Geoetalof exports Ind imports^. !bfr. Mw^^ ftatedl bcfoit tb^ S^ 
change committee in 1804, ^^*t the ftiipa employed.thenin the trade of Ireland performed 
upwards of 7,000 voyages, annually, from it. . , , 
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were 10,364 cavalry, 72,667 infantry, including mvalids, and 1,500 ar- 
tillery; befides the men belonging to the commiflariat department, light 
artillery, &c. making altogether upwards of 84,53 1 , which was, by the 
way, within 29 of the whole number of effectives, in the Britifh army, on 
an average of the years 1779, 1780, during the height of the American 
war: a number which, with 37,539 yeomen, augmented afterwards to 
84,941, was deemed neceffary to keep down 279,896 armed rebels; fuch 
being the number difcovered by the papers found on Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald: or it might have been for foipe other purpofe. The difference in 
point of number between this army,exclufive of the yeomen, and the army of 
Ireland in 1 785, was 73,484, at lead, who probabJy confumed half a pound 
of beef per day per man, together with other provifions, making the an* 
nual confumprion equivalent to 55,405 barrels; which alone was 14,7^7 
barrels more than the deficiency in the export before alluded to; and re- 
quired 90,106 acres; which being added to the increafed quantity of land 
devoted to the dairy, viz. 33,780 acres, make 123,886 acres, under cattle^ 
more in the latter period, when tillage had become unprecedentedly exten- 
five, than in the former, when its extenfion was meditated. There are 
otho* confiderations alfo, which might be brought to prove that the paf. 
turage of Ireland was greatly increafed, during the laft fixteen years of 
the paft century, notwithftanding the immenfely augmented andiincreafing 
ftate of its tillage; it feems, however, urineceflkry to introduce them. The 
additional number of live cattle annually exported in the laft period, viz. 
17,285 *, may be adduced as an evidence of the amelioration of moun» 
tain land, and the increafe of pafturage. 

But the greatly increafed quantity of com expcHted, and the greatly di» 
miniihed quantity imported, under the operation of this adk, as feen in the 
tables, will pve no other than a very faint and imperfed idea of the great 
extenfion of tillage in Ireland. To difeover this, recourfe muft be had 
to other confiderations and other documents. If the pc^lation of Ire- 
land amounted, in 1787, according to Mr. Bu(he, to about 4 millions, and 
there feems no reafon to fufped it did not» fo^ it amounted to 4,206,612 
in 1 79 1, it either muft aftually amount to upwards of 5 millions, (it will 
probably be found to be 54 millions,) or it muft have increafed much flower 

• See Table marked V. 10 the Appendix. 
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than at any former period of the laft century; which feems utterly in- 
credible, as the circumftances of the country were, upon the whole, infi- 
nitely more favourable to an increafe of people, during the laft twenty 
years, than during any. former period, of equal extent. And if the popu- 
lation of Ireland has experienced an acceflion of one million, then there 
muft be, at leaft, one million and a half more of acres in a ftate of cultiva- 
tion than there were in the year 1787 ; for if fo fmall a quantity of land as 
one acre and a half fuificed for the maintenance of each individual, on an 
average, then the cultivated land alone of Ireland, amounting to 13^454,375 
acres*, would fupport 8,969,583 people; or nearly as many as England 
adually contains. It would be going too far out of the way to enter into an 
examination of the fafts which conduce to prove that the population of 
Ireland has experienced an acceiSion of the magnitude before mentioned f. 
Any perfon who will reflefi; on the increafe of the linen and cotton manu- 
iadures, the increafed confimiption of fpirits, malt-liquor, &c. the encreafed 
quantity of com exported, keeping in mind this obvious truth, that no portion 
of the people of Ireland has been drawn from one occupation to another, 
will find himfelf fufficiently aided in believing the faft. The number of yards 
of pfedn linen exported, on an average of three years, ended 5th January 
1^807, was 41,162,046, the number exported, on an average of three years, 
ended 25th March 1782, was only 19,619,168. The average quantity 
of cotton- wool and yam imported in three years ended in 1786, was 
476,1 1 2lbs. the quantity imported in three years ended in 1808, was 
4,^49,668 lbs. To fupport the increafmg number of people employed in 
thefe manufaftures akme fincei 1784, without taking to account the other 
additional confumers, whofe increafe kept pace with theirs, muft have re- 
quired the appropriation of a very confiderable additional number of acres 
to tillage. 

The increafed confuihption of certain articles has been objeded to as 
an evidence of the increafe of people, and c.onfidered merely as a proof of 
increafed wealth. But if it be fo of the latter, it muft, at leaft to a confi- 
derable degree, be fo Hkewife of the former: for the people of a country 
have feldom been foimd to increafe in wealth without at the fame time in- 
creafing in number; efpecially where there is but one or two valuable 

♦ See Part L fea.4. 

f See an In^tiixy into the progreft and magnitude of the population of Ireland. 
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manufadures, as is the cafe with Ireland; and the iocreafe of wealth arifes 
from an augmented fale partly of thefe and partly of the produce of the land. 
But the increafed confumption of certam articles proves, beyond difpute, a 
proportionate increafe of people. Thus, for inftance,in a period of four years, 
ended 25th March 1780, the average quantity of fpirits which paid duty 
annually, when the duty thereon was is. 2d. the gallon, and no duty on malt 
exifted, was 1,768,042 gallons; but the quantity returned laft year, under 
a duty of los. lod. the barrel on malt, and 4s. 5d. the gallon on fpirits, 
and when confequently the temptation to finuggling was greatly increafed, 
was 5,704,158 gallons. Now after deducting from this number 648,706 
gallons, being the quantity exported, there will remain, without taking to 
account the vaft number of gallons which efcape the payment of duty, 
55055,452 gallons, which after making a deduction firom the inhabitants 
amounting to 1,800,000, for children under the age of 12 years, and fuch 
deduftibn from 5,500,000 people is well warranted by fads, there will re- 
main, for each confuming individual of a population of 5,500,000, upwards 
of I ^ gallon, or about 1 1 pints each, which may fairly be confidered as near- 
ly equal to their adual confumption, if there be added to it the quantity of 
foreigrf wine and fpirits annually confumed, and alfo the quantity of porter, 
the ufe of which, in preference to fpirits, is known to prevail more and 
more every year in every county in Ireland, except four or five. 

The quantity of tobacco retained for home confumption in England, on 
an average of fix years ended 5th January 1806, was ri,988,87i lbs. the 
quantity imported into Ireland, from whence the export was too trivial to 
be nodced, during the fame period, and on the fame average, was 
6,390,085 lbs. This, if the ufe of tobacco be equally prevalent in both 
countries, but it feems to be more fo in England than in Ireland, would im? 
ply the exiftence of upwards of 4,982,272 people in the latter. 

ThlB increafed confumption of fugar may be confidered, perhaps, with 
better reafon, as an evidence of increafed wealth than either of the fore* 
going articles. Yet a comparifon between England and Ireland at dif- 
ferent periods feems to authorife the employing the increafed confumption 
of this article alfo as a proof of a proportionate increafe of people. The 
quantity retained for home confumption in England, in the year 1700, was 
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306,09^ cwts. The quantity imported into Ireland*, in the year ended 
5th January i8o8, was 324,477 cwts. The population of the former 
amounted, according to Gregory King in 1696, to 5,500,000; but was 
generally confidered by the beft informed perfons to amount to 7 millions. 
From whence it may reafonably be inferred, that the exifUng population 
of Ireland amounts to 5,500,000, unlefs it can be fatisfadorily Ihe^wi that 
the more numerous clafles of the Irifli community are aftually a vaft deal 
more wealthy than thofe of the Englifli community were in 1700, which I 
apprehend is not the cafe. 

— But the documents which furnifh evidence of an increafed internal 
confumption of grain will fufficiently demon ftrate the great extenficm of 
tillage fince 1784. The average annual quantity of fpirits made in the pe- 
riod ended in that year, was 1,768,042 gallons; tjhe quantity made in 
the year- ended 5th January 1808, was 5,704,158 ; being an increafe of 
3,936,116 gallons; which, ifextrafted wholly from barley, would, re- 
quire the produce of 75,694 additional icres t? according to the average 
produce in Ireland, as ftated by Mr. Young. To this ftiould be added the 
increafed quantity of fpirits, made in the latter period, which evaded the 
payment of duty. Refpefting this quantity, a conje£hire may be made 
which will approximate the truth fufficiently for the prefent purpofe. The 
duty on* fpirits ini785, was is. 2d. per gallon, the duty on maltin the year 
ended in 1786 (being the firft of the malt duty) was 2Si 6d.; but in the yegr 
ended in 1808, the former was 4s. 5d., and the latter los. iod.,fo that the 
temptation to fmugglingwas nearly quadrupled. It appeared by the evi- 
denced of Meffrs. Edwards and Forbes, before the con^mittee appointed to 
inquire into the late fcarcity of provifions, that whifkey illegally made could 
be fold for half the price of legal whifl^y ; " that not half the fpirit or malt 

* The quantity of all colonial or American produce exported from Ireland is very trifl- 
ing. The total quantity of fugar exported during three years, ended 25th March 1799, was 
©nly 29,434 c^«- The total quantity exported during three years ended 5 th January 1806 
was bat 1,388. 

f The average prodtice per acre is 6 J barrels, x6 ftones each. The barrel of barley is 
confidered as equivalent to 1 2 flones of malt, which will make 6 gallons of whiflcey. From 
1 1 ftones of oats 5 gallons are extracted. 
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duties were coilefted ; and that public JiilU did more illicit work than 
private clande^inejiills.** 

That the number of gallons of fpirits made does greatly exceed the 
number returned, although, in the laft year, this was unprecedently great, 
the writer does not entertain a doubt. 

In feveral of the ftadftical furveys, it is ftated, that the ufe of malt liquor 
increafes greatly. In the province of Munfter, to which thefe furveys 
have not as yet extended, there is an almoft univerfal and decided pre« 
ference given to it. 

By the 5th report of the Commiflioners, appointed to inquire into the 
fees, gratuides, &c. of public offices in Ireland, it appears that 4,131 
private ftills, 3fi9o heads, and 2,809 worms were fdzed in the year 1802*. 
Thefe commiflioners grounded an opmion, on the detedion of illicit diftille« 
ries, that one-third of the Ipirits annually confumed paid no duty. And 
this opinion, concurrent with an opinion held by the writer, on a former 
occafion f, has iince been fully confirmed by the activity of the commif- 
of the Revenue |. If the illicit work done by public ftills, according to the 
evidence of Mr. Edwards, be taken to account, it may lafely be comput- 
ed, that, notwithftanding the budable and eflfe&uai exertions of the Com* 
miffioners of the Revenue, one-fifth, at leaft, of the fpirits made does (till 
ev^de the payment of duty; as that duty is at prefent 4s. 5d« per gallon, 

* The nomber of legal ftills in IreUnd in die year ended 5di January iSoj^ at reCttrned 
to pariiamenty was 117 ; and dieir contests 889960 gallons. The number of illegal ftilk 
feizedy as above, in i8o2» was 4fX3i. If diefe contamed only 22 gallons, on an average, 
eacb^ tbeir contenU would amount to 909882 gallons } or 1,922 gallons more than the con- 
tents of aU the legal ftills m Ireland in the year 1802, when 4305,196 gallons paid duty. 
The number of licences granted to retailers of fpirits in the year ended 29th September 
1803, was 104180. The quantity of fpirits that paid duty in the year ended 5th January 
1803, was 4,805,196 gallons. Each retailer, therefore, one with another, appears to have 
fold 472 gallons, befides a large proporUon of illegal fpirits, and alfo foreign fpirits. But 
to thofe who are acquainted with the circumftances of the country publicans, in Ireland^ 
this is not credible. That a vaft number retailed fpirits without licences is the fa£L An 
advertifement from the Mayor of Cork in 1805, announces his having received information 
that 200 perlbns, in that city, did fo. 

•f Inquiry into the population of Ireland printed in 1804. The Report of the Com« 
miffioners was ordered to be printed in 1806. 

t See Table in the Appendix, marked XIII. 
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inftead of 2S. 6d. as in the year 1 8009 vrhen he gave his evidence, and the 
excife duty on malt i os, i od,, inftead of 6s., as then ; and confequently the 
temptation to illicit prafldces almoft doubled. 

If it be aflumed then, that 750,000 gallons efcape the payment of duty 
more than did in 1785, the number of acres added to the tillage land, by 
the increafed confumption of fpirits, will appear to be 90,109. 

The average quantity of home-made ale which annually paid duty in 
the period ended in 1784, before the malt tax was impofed, was 459,860 
barrels. The quantity computed to be annually made, on an average of 
the years 1807, 1808, is 750,726 barrels*, being 290,866 more than 
in the former period. But that the diflference was infinitely greater, the 
writer has abundant reafon for believing. 

The refult of feveral incidental inquiries which he made, in diflferent 
places in the province of Munfter, remote from each other, is, that 20 gallons 
of porter, at leaft, are confumed for one gallon of whilkey. By a return, 
made to the writer, of the quantity of fpirits and porter confumed in the town 
of Cove, it appears that there were 10,000 gallons of the former, in 1 806, 
and 6,000 tierces, or 252,000 gallons of the latter; which is upwards of 
25 to I. According to the information of the writer's much efteemed and 
truly amiable friend, the intelligent and fcrupuloufly accurate Lord Car- 
berry, the quantity of malt-liquor afhially confumed in the diftrift of Rofs- 
carberry, upwards of 40 miles diftant from Cove, is about 200 tierces, or 
8,400 gallons, per month; and the quantity of fpirits lefs than 5 puncheons, 
or 420 gallons. So that the confumption of porter there is as 20 gallons 
for I of fpirits. In all the public houfes in the parifh of Carrigoline, and 
the neighbouring ones, the confumption of porter is, to that of fpirits, as 
40 to I. Now if we fuppofe that the confumption, through Ireland, is as 
only 8 to I, then there are made 1,422,914 barrels of ftrong beer, or por- 
ter; or near twice the quantity computed. 

And if fuch be the cafe, as no doubt it is, either the porter brewers muft 
ufe an infinitely fmaller proportion of malt than the public are in the habit 
of giving them credit for ufing; or, which is by far the more likely of the 
two, the inferiour officers of the revenue are guilty of criminal connivance 



* See Table, in the Appendn, marked XIII. 
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and a flagrant departure from their duty. In truth, the domeftic eftablifli-- 
mentsof feveral of thefe officers, and the various other evidences of wealth 
which they exhibit, together with a knowledge of the inveterate and com- 
plicated fyilem of fraudy. coUudon, jobbing, and peculation which has al- 
ways diflinguifhed Ireland, and pervaded every department in it, afford 
ample ground for a fufpicion of this nature. 

The number of barrels of malt annually made, on an average, during a 
period of 4 years ended in March 1792, was 1,078,727. The quantity of 
fpirits annually made, during the fame period, was 3*189,133 gallons: the 
quantity of ilrong-beer 455,699 barrels: and the quantity of fmaU-beer 
2 1 5,902. barrels. But the number of barrels of malt made, on an average 
of the two years ended 5th January 1808, was only 660,896 barrels; al- 
though the quantity of fpirits annually made, during the fame time, was 
4,817,993 gallons: the quantity of ftrong-beer 750,726 barrels: and the 
quantity of fmall-beer, 283,201 barrels. So that with 417,831 barrels of 
makle/s than in the former period, there have been made 1,628,860 more 
gallons of fpirits, 295,027 more barrels of ftrong,and 67,299 of fmallbeer.. 
The ufe of oats inftead of barley-malt , in the diftilleries, has no doubt be- 
come greatly more prevalent than formerly, on account of the increafed 
duty on the latter: but ftill there will be left fufficient reaibn for fufpeft- 
ing, that, as Mr. Edwards affirmed, not more than one half the duty on 
malt is collected ; and that there is aflually about twice as much ftrong 
beer made as computed- 

Prefuming then, upon fair grounds, that there are annually made, at 
leaft, 800,000 barrels of ftrohg beer, more than in the period ended in 
1 784, there mud now be employed in the culture of barley, for the brew- 
eries, near 50,000 acres more than then ; including the additional number 
neceffary for the produce of the malt ufed in making final] beer. 

The quantity of beer and ale imported, fince the year 1748, was as fol- 
lows; viz. 
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1784 226,567 

1788 246,880 

1792 426,77* 

1796 332*448 

1800 162,981 

31.5th Januaiy 1804 38,016 

2 years 1806 5*303 

By this account it appears, that the quantity of ale imported had nearly 
doubled in twelve years ended in 1792 j about which year the porter 
breweries began to be eftablifhed. Now it is reafonable to fuppofe, that 
had it not beoi for the home fupply, the quantity imported, in the laft 14 
' years, would, at the end of t|ie period, have been much more than double 
the quantity imported during the period ended in 1792; or, in ihort, that 
the annual average quantity imported would have been about 220,000 bar- 
rels. The home fupply therefore, if the average quantity made in 1807-8 be 
in reality but 295,027 barrels, as before mentioned, more than the ave- 
rage quantity mad^ in the period ended in 1784, has gone little further 
than merely to fuperfede the neceffary importation. But it is obvious to 
. every one, that the number of breweries in Ireland has been augment- 
^ cd fince the year 1792 } that the additional ones are on a much more 
extenfive fcale than the former ones; and that the proprietors refort to 
every expedieat (the writer hopes with increafed fuccefs) to induce the 
people to pisefer their liquor to whi&ey. And it is not to be believed that 
.:^1 thefe additional and greatly enlarged breweries manufadure no more 
■ than 295,027 additional barrels of porter or ftrong beer. The porter 
' breweries of the city of CcH'k alone, which may alttioft vie in extent 
e with fome of the principal ones in London, will probably be found to 
ptitidude near that quantity. Nor is it to be believed, that, in the city of 
London* alone, there are brewed 189,174 barrels of porter more than 
in all Ireland, But to proceed to other matters. 

The number of the forces ift Ireland has annually varied of late years. 
On the I ft of March 1806, the regulars were ftated to amount to 28,890. 
The militia being added thereto, the number of the whole was probably 
not lefs than 50,000. The proportion of cavalry in this army, the writer 
has not afcertained. In the year ended in i8og, the cavalry amounted to 
10,364, the waggon department employed 1773 horfes: thefe, together 

• The number of barrels of porter brewed in London^ in the year ended 5th July 1805, 
was 939,900, of which MciTrs. Barcby, Meux^ Truexnan, and Whitbread brewed 519,260. 
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with the horfes belonging to the light artillery, general officers, in- 
fantry officers, &c. fell probably but little (hort of 13,000 in all. If it be 
true that this number has of late experienced a diminution of 2,000, there 
will ftill be about 9,000 horfes, belonging 4:o the army of Ireland, more than 
in 1785} the number then, in the cavalry regiments, being 1,956; and 
thefe being the only horfes belonging to the army, in that year, except 
fuch as were kept by the general and infantry officers; the proportion 
whereof was fmaller than at prefent. • To fupply with bread 40,000 ad- 
ditional foldiers, which, in roimd numbers, is the difference between the 
army in 1785 and 1806, would require at leaft 20,000 quarters of wheat*, 
or the produce c^ 8^533 acres, to which may be added about 1,500 acres 
for potatoes: in all about 10,000 acres. To fupply the ufual ration of 
oats, viz. lolbs to each horfe per day, would require 144,000 barrels of 
oats a year; or the produce of 22,152 acres: befides which they would 
require at 1 81bs. each per day 26, 1 00 tons of hay, or the produce of 1 5,050 
acres of good meadow land. 

Thefe different increafed demands then, if a due allowance be made for 
the tillage requifite to fupport the additional horfes employed in hufbandry, 
would require about 200,000 more acres of tillage than the demands, from 
the fame quarters, did about the year 1784. And that number of acres 
under barley, wheat and oats would produce about 1,200,000 average 
barrels; whigh being added to the furplus produce exported in the year 
ended 5th January 1808, alter dedufting for the quantity imported, viz. 
875,096 barrels, will make a total of 2,075,090 barrels ; which exceeds the 
annual average excefs of exported, beyond imported com, meal and flour, 
in the period ended in 1784, viz. 41,912 barrels, by 2,033,178 barrels, 
which, taking an average of the prices of the feveral forts of grain, and of 
the meal and flour, confiderably below their adual prices, appears to be 
worth little Ihort of three millions fl:erling. When the whole Houfe of 
Commons, therefore, on the 5th December 1783, complimented the pre- 
fent Chancellor of the Irifli Exchequer for having introduced a meafure 
(the com bounty and regulation bill) which promifed to be of material zsid 

♦ The army in Ireland make much ufc of potatoes: the allowance^ therefore, of wheat 
is far below the ufual allowance in other cafes. The feamen are allowed one pound of bread 
per nan per day, which is nearly equivalent to a quarter of wheat per year. One pound and 
9( half of bread was the daily ration of a fol4Jiier in France before the ReTolution* 
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permanent advantage to Ireland^ that aflembly paid a compliment which 
fubfequent fads appear to have moft amply juitiiied. 

But thefe increafed demands of the diftillers, the brewers, and the army 
were as nothing, in comparifon of thofe which mull have enfued from that 
great augmentation which the population of Irelandhas experienced iince the 
year 1 784. Refpefting thefe demands, however, no fully fatisfadory com- 
putation can be made, until the extent of that augmentation ihall be afcer« 
tained; and of courfe no adequate idea can yet be given of the extenfion 
of tillage in Ireland fince the era of the liberal bounties on the exportation 
of com. Thus much we feem fuificiently authorifed to fay, that with a 
home demand, one-fourth greater than in the period laft mentioned, the 
furplus quantity of com exported, after a dedudion made for the com im- 
ported, is adually upwards of 20 times greater than it then was: and that 
there are at prefent a much greater number of acres appropriated to cattle 
than there were. It may alfo be obferved^ that the average annual excefs 
of exported, beyond imported com, in the two laft years, was upwards of 
5 times greater than during any period throughout the laft century, ante* 
rior to the bounties. And that, with a population probably exceeding 5 
millions, Ireland exports 44 times more com^ almoft twice as much beef^ 
near 4 times more butter, 54 times more live cattle, and upwards of 1 1 
times more pork, befides a prodigioufly augmented quantity of bacon, &c. 
than flie exported in the firil period of the laft century, when, if the com- 
putation of Captain South be admitted as near the truth, her population 
did not exceed one-fifth of its pr^ent amount. 

France, with a foil whereof one fourth part, at leafl:, may vie, in fertility, 
with any other in Europe, exported, in 1784, various forts of provifions 
to the amount of upwards of 400,0001. • But, in the fame year, the value 
of the fame articles, imported into that country, was upwards of 8oo,oooI. 
In the year 1787, her exports of the fame nature amounted to about 
700,000: but her imports to near one million. The value of the furplus 
produce of land exported in a year, from Ireland, has frequently amounted 
to 4 millions ; while the value of articles, for the fuftenance of man, im- 
ported in the fame year, has fallen Ihort of ioo,oool. Poland may export 
a greater quantity of grain than Ireland: but in the exportation of all forts 
of provifions, the latter furpalTes the former. If that part of the land of 

* From Mr. Young's Tour in Fnuice. 
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Ireland which is aftually employed in fumifhing the beef and butter annu- 
ally exported, were employed in the production of grain ; and if that 
which is under tillage were cultivated as it ought, Ireland, notwithftanding 
the deiifity of its population, would afluredly be competent to export an 
infinitely greater fupply of grain to other countries than Poland ever fent 
forth. 

The vaft aftual or potential exportation of food from Ireland is not, how- 
ever, to be afcribed to the fuperiour fertility of its foil: for though, in this 
refpeft, it unqueftionably excels England ; in refpeS of produce, it certain- 
ly does not. It is to be afcribed partly to the nature of the food (potatoes) 
on which the inferiour orders chiefly fubfifl; and partly, but in a vfery 
great degree, to the general facility of exporting local redundancies of 
grain. Potatoes (the ordinary food of the agricultural labourers of Ireland) 
require a much lefs quantity of land for the produdion of a fufficient fup- 
ply for a given number of perfons than wheat, rye or maize: and fo 
numerous are the ports of Ireland, fo great its extent of fea coaft, in pro- 
portion to its area, fo convenient its rivers, and fo good in general its crofs 
roads, that in two-third parts of it, no farmer can be deterred from Aepur- 
fuit of tillage by an inability to get rid of occafional redundancies of grain 
at a faving price. And thefe circumftahces, if duly attended to, and made 
the moft of, may render Ireland, under an improved mode of culture, the 
greateft food-fupplying country that ever exifted. 

This reafonable, well devifed and effe&ual aft, the conlideration whereof 
has perhaps become irkfome to the reader, muft not, however, be as yet 
difmiflfed. Its various beneficial and important effe£ts have not yet been 
fully exhibited; and without an exhibition of thefe, the condition of Ire- 
land caxmot be fufficiently illuftrated. 

About 30 years ago, when Mr. Young travelled through Ireland, the 
average price of day l.abour was 6 f d *. It now appears, by the ftatiftical fur- 
veys of 1 6 counties, by parochial returns from 3 others t> and by information 
from different parts of the reft, to be loid. So that in 30 years it has rifen 
about two-thirds : which is infinitely more than it had rifen in any former . 
period of equal extent; and a greater rife than took place in England in the 



* About 25 years ago labourers were known to work from before fun-rife till after fun- 
fet for ^.d. in the county of Sligo, where tlie price of day labour is aftually one (hilling, 
t See Tables marked XIX. XX. XXI. XXII. in the Appendix. 
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fame fpace of time,iince the middle of the 1 7th century. That this rife, which 
has greatly improved the condition of the labourers, who form fo vaft a por- 
tion of the community, and thereby tended, in an eminent manner, to the 
increafe of population, muft be wholly afcribed to the great extenfion of til- 
lage, occafioned by this aft, is fuflSciently evident. The number of people en- 
gaged in the linen and cotton manufadures, the only extenfive ones which 
have as yet flourifhed in Ireland, is inconfiderable in proportion to the num- 
ber employed,either direftly or indire£lly,in agricxilture*iand no increafe of 
demand, that has ever yet happened, for the produce of the loom, could occa- 
fion fo great a rife in the price of labour, throughout a country contain- 
ing fo large a population as Ireland. Three hundred thoufand \vcavers 
and fpinners are as many as the linen manufa£fcure can at prefent employ, 
if the whole of their time were devoted thereto j and probably little mora 
than about 60,000 perfons are engaged in the cotton manufadkure. But 
360,000 people form fo very fmall a portion of the clafs of labourers, in 
Ireland,, that although they earned twice, or even three times, as much as 
formerly, fuch event could evidently have but little effeSt in raifing the 
wages of the remainder.. This aft, therefore, may fairly be confidered 
as the great primary caufe of the unprecedented increafe of wages which 
has taken place in Ireland fince the year 1778. 

To this aft, we muft alfo almoft wholly afcribe that great augmentation 
which the rental of Ireland has experienced within the lall twenty-fix 
years. From the ftatiftical furveys, no latisfaftory information can be col- 
lefted on this fubjeft j but the information obtained from a variety of quar- 
ters, in addition to that which is to be found in the Tables marked 
XIX. XX. XXL XXII., in the Appendix, enables the writer to ftate,. 
with confidence, that fince the year 1782, the rent of land, which a fliort 
time before that year had begun to fall, in many places, has been much 
more than doubled in all parts of Ireland, one with another, more than 
trebled in many; and that the greateft rife has been in thofe counties 
where tillage has been moft purfued. 

If Mr. "^ung, who appears to have taken much pains to inform himfelf 
on the fubjeft, was grounded in computing the rental of Ireland at 6 mil- 
_i _. 

* The number of people employed in agriculture, in an extenfive country, has never been 
computed at lefs than one-fifth of the whole population, but generally more. See Smith's. 
Wealth of Nations, t* ii* p. 198. 
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lions in 1778, there can be no hefitarion in dating it at upwards of 1 5 mil- 
lions at prefent, exclufive of the ground rent of the houfes in the different 
towns. In a former feftion *, it was computed, that there were i ,'^,4S4j375 
acres of fertile land in Ireland; and it was Ihewn that the wafte land in 
general afforded fuftenance to vaft herds of cattle. That each acre of the 
former, one with another, or on an average, yields to the landlord at lead 
one guinea; or, which is the fame thing, would yield to him at leaft that 
fum in the event of bemg re-let, will doubtlefs be univerfally affented to by 
thofe who have inquired into the fad. Few acres of fuch land yield lefs 
than half a guinea, vaft trafts of it yield two guineas, feveral yield from three 
to five, and fome yield even eight and ten. At one guinea on an average 
each acre, the rental would be 15,304,3511., exclufive of the rent arifing 
ffom the wafte land, containing 4,800,000 acres, and from the ground on 
which the town houfes are built. 

In 1676, Sir W. Petty computed the rental of Ireland at 900,000!., ex- 
cluding quit-rents, tithes, &c. In 1727, Mr. Brown computed it at 
2,025,000!., with the fame exclufion, and without fuch exclufion, at 
2,824,870!. Mr. Young, as juft noticed, computed it at 6 millions in 
1 778. In about fifty years therefore, from 1 676, the rental of Ireland ap- 
pears to have doubled. In the next 50 years, it appears to have alfo 
doubled. But in the laft 30 years, it appears to have increafed fo asto 
double in about 19 yearsf. And to the extention of tillage confequent ' 

on* 

* SeAion 4th, part ift. . ' ^ 

t The following fadt feems more worthy of notice than moft others which have come 
within the writer's knowledge, as they demonftrate this increafe of rent in places under very 
different clrcumftances. In a part of the county of Cork, where tillage has of late years 
been adively purfued, land let by the prefent Earl of Shannon's anceftor in the year 1738, for 
7al., was lately re-let by that nobleman for 700I., to occupying tenants. His Lordfhip was 
offered more by the tenants, and alfo by their competitors ; but complying, on that, as on 
other occafionsy with the didates of an excellent heart, a found and refieding imnd, and fu- 
periour principles of diiintereftednefs, that amiable and exemplary nobleman did not hefitate 
to make a laudable facrifice to the comforts of his tenantry. Other land, the property of 
Mr. Townfcnd, in the neighbouHiood of Skibbereen, in the fame county, rendered valuable 
by the extenfion of tillage alone, and let on a leafe of 3 lives for 30L, has lately been re-let for 
300L Other land, in one of the more remote parts of Ireland, the neighbourhood of fiantry 
bay, belonging to Mr. Hedges, and which yielded, under a long leafe, but 60I. a year, is 
confidently expe^ed to yield no lefs than 2,2cx>]. The rich pafture land of the Buttevant 
cftate, in the northern part of the county of Cork, belonging to Mr. Anderfon, and contain* 
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iMi t&e a£t: under confideration, this unprecedented increafe is, alnioft ex- 
chrflvdy, to be ultimately afcribed. 

' *But the landlords are not the only perfons who have been enriched by the 
elienfion of till?ige which- this a£k occafioned. The revenues of the clergy 
alib'haive ft^^feirily been prodigioufly augmented thereby. In fad, had 
k ndt been for this extenfion of tillage, the eftablifhed clergy of Ire- 
land, who may now vie, in opulence, with thofe of moft other countries *\ 
would, in confequence of the unjuft abolition of the tithe agiftment, and the 
non-payment of fmall tithes, in moft places, have been among the pooreft 
in Europe. 

To this aft likewife are the Roman Catholic clergy indebted, in a peculiar 
manner, for the increafe of revenue which they have experienced. The 
farmers of their perfuafion have been enriched thereby^ the condition ^ 
the labourers of their perfuafion has been improved; the number of both 
has been greatly augmented; and confequently the revenues of the clergy, 
arifing from the voluntary contributions of individuals, have been propor- 
tionately increafed : a circumftance which, with other confiderations, be- 
gins to induce the more wealthy Roman Catholics to educate their children 
for the clerical profeflion. 

That the internal trade of Ireland has increafed in proportion to the ex- 
tenfion of tillage, is fufficiently manifeft ; and muft have been the cafe. 
Many branches of bufinefs are now purfued, fome with vaft, others with 
adequate profit, which, it is well known, were either not purfued, or yield- 
ed but little before this aft began to operate. 

The Table marked XII. in the Appendix, Ihews the great increafe of 
the external commerce of Ireland fince the year 1782. The imports have 

ing 2,700 acres, was let on a 99 years leafe, in 1706, by one of the Earls of Barrymore, for 
180L a year, and will now produce upwards of 4,000 1. a year. Part of the eftate of the 
writer's eftimable friend, and affeftionatc kinfman. Colonel Hodder, in the county of 
Limerick, let on a one-and-thirty years Icafe, in 1 771, is about to be re-let to the prefent 
tenants for four times the rent they now pay ; and yet others have offered ftill more. 

♦ The writer has been £iivoured with an accurate return from the diocefe of Cloyne ; 
^hich ftates the number of beneficed clergymen at ^6f and their revenues at upwards of 
40,oool. a yean He has been credibly informed that the living of Middleton, in that diocefe, 
which now yields 2,5001. a year, yielded but 900I. a year about 23 years ago. In the 
little diocefe of Rofs, which is chiefly under tillage, there are 8 livings worth a thoufand a 
year« and upwards. 
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more than doubled; the exports alfo^ if the real value be taken^ have 
more than doubled ; and the (hipping of Britain empbyed in the trade of 
Ireland have been greatly augmented. The coal alone^ purchafed by the 
latter from the former, employs 250,346 tons of {tapping more thsui 31 
years ago; and the com, fent by the latter to the former, requires near 
loo^ooo; and might be increafed in quantity, fo as to require, at leafta^ 
100,000 more. 
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SECTION IV. 

Effeds of the Corn Bounties on the Roman Catholic Population. 

BUT there is a iingularly important and interefting political light in 
which the extenfion of tillage, occafioned by this pregnant a&^ de- 
serves to be attentively viewed. It has obvioufly and unqueftionably tend- 
ed, m a moft eminent manner^ to enrich and to augment the Roman Ca- 
tholic population of Ireland. And there can be little doubt that it will 
continue to do fo, with unabated efficacy; and thus progreflively increafe 
the weight and influence of that population in the political fcale of the em- 
pire. 

Powerfully feconded by feveral contemporary ads of a patriotic nature^ 
it has produced, and is adually producing a mofl momentous change in 
the drcumftances of Irdand, which no wife ftatefinan will overlook. The 
change which it has produced, and which it is annually perfedionadng, 
with increafed velocity, has already rendered xmfuitable and dangerous all 
the meafures of former times. It has already completely and finally pre- 
cluded the poflibility of recurring to them. It has fuggefted to wife men 
the expediency of others of an oppofite natiu'e. And without diflurbance 
it will naturally and inevitably infure their adoption* To excludq, for in- 
ilance, from the enjoyment c^ political equality, imder a free conftitution, 
like that of Britain, upwards of four millions of people, annually increafing 
in wealth and number, and aftually confUtuting three-fourths of the popu- 
lation of the empire, and four-fifths of that of the valuable and unvanquifii- 
able country in which they live, may be, in the opinion of fome, a very 
laudable and a very fpirited undertaking.; but there are not wanting others 
who find themfelves prepared to pronounce it as egregions a puerility as 
ever engaged die uninformed mind of a fchool-boy. 

The ingenuity and addrels of party-leaders, aided by the declamations aR4 
yguments of ephemeral writers, may effed the alternate adoption and reJQC- 
don of fpecSic meafures. But the circumftances of a people, or tfaofe of a 
vaft portion of a people, will fpeedily render abortive all meafures incompa- 
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tiblewith thcfecircumftances-y and flowly and imperceptibly, but furelym- 

troduce and eftabHfli that fyftem of policy , whatever it may be, which is beft 

calculated to afford the greateft degree of general fatisfa£tion» If the ad- 

miilion of Irifh Roman Catholics into tbeimperial legiflature were manifeftly 

and unequivocally repugnant to the welfare of England, theur ezclufion 

would ftand jullified upon the bed principles of government. But if it be 

demonftrably conducive to the welfare of the empire, and inconfiflent only 

with the fenfelefs and artificial prejudices of the doltifli part of the Englifih 

commmunity, it feems juftifiable upon no principle that fhould govern the 

condud of a ftatefman. If the circumltances of the Irifh Roiijan Catholics 

be not fuch as entitle them to claim the furrender of a partial privilege, if 

they be not fuch as entitle them to equal deference, on the part of govem« ^ 

ment, then let that privilege be pertinacioufly maintained, in compliance with | 

the prejudices of Engliflimen, let that deference be fhewn to Proteflaints | 

alone* But whoever will take the trouble to view their circumftances, in a I 

minute difpaffionate and flatefman-like manner, will affuredly fmd fuffident ' 

reafon for thinking that acquiefcence and refpeft are much more politic 

than inflexibility and contempt. 

To fuit the meafiires of government and mode of governing- to the cir- 
cumfbnces of a nation is true political prudence j and never fails to pro- 
duce the happieft efFcfts. ' On the contrary,' to perfift in meafures inappli- 
cable to the circumftances of a nation, and to govern in a manner incbn- 
fiftent with the prevailing interefts and opinions, betrays a high degree 
of political fatuity J and, inmofl: cafbs, is followed by the ruin of the flate. 
The Commons of England, in the reign of Henry the Seventh, were defti- 
tute of weight; but the flow and unobfervcd progrefs*and eSe&s of com- 
merce raifed them in th^ rfigns^ which fucceeded; until, in: that pf Chartes 
the' Firfl, they accjnired a^ realpireponderating influence which that un- 
fortunate monarch did not fufBciently perceive; and to which therefore he 
did not feafbiiably fuit his meafiires. The Roman Catholics of Ireland 
have rifen, arid dre riiing like the Commons of England, but with much 
greater rapidity; and every- Ibyal^' unprejudiced and reflefting matt pro* 
bably feels a flrong wifh already that the! nieafures pf government, with re- 
gard to^'them, may fpeedily afftune a much more' conciliatory afpedand 
ke mueh more faitisfaftory than heretofore. *^; . ' 
' But this aft not only allured the Roman Catholics into a" fingularly 
advantageous purfuit, it has likewift^ eioiured to them the mofl powerful 
3 protec- 
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prote6Uon while engaged therein. It lias given them proteftors whofe 
fentiments may be hoftiie to their elevation ; but whofe intereft will in. 
evitably compel them to continue their proteftion, until the infant Hercules 
fliall have acquired fufficient ftrength. The Prelbyterian weaver of th€ 
north will readily make common caufe with the Roman Catholic farmer 
of the fouth, who contributes to find him. The Proteftant landlord will 
always be the vigilant protestor of his Roman Catholic tenant's fource of 
wealth. He will draw his fword in its defence as promptly as he would in 
that of his own purfe, which mufl from thence be filled. 

Even the Proteflant clergy, who may haftily and vulgarly be confidered 
as the profeffional adverfaries of the Roman Catholics, but among whom, 
in truth, religious enmity is rarely difcemible, would be difpofed to raife 
as violent an outcry if the tillage of Ireland were obflructed or depreffed ^ 
as ever their brethren inEngland raifed againft popery. The tithe agiftraeiit 
which had been only forbidden to be demanded by a precipitate refolution 
of the Houfe of Commons, in the year 1735, is now finally abolifhed, by 
the 40 G. in. c. 23.; fo that the Proteflant clergy are adually dependant, 
for their revenues, chiefly on tillage, with which thefe revenues mufl ne- 
ceflfarily be commenfurate^. 

• The people of England too, of whofe fhipping upwards of 600,000 tons 
isu^ a£kually employed in the export trade of Ireland ; who carry on about 
three-fourths' of its commercial bufinefs * ; whofe manufaftures are encou- 
raged by a vafl annual infliix of money, from Ireland, and who require a 
perpetual fupply of com from other countries, will not, it is natural to pre- 
fume, be fo far bKnded by their long dormant, lately revived, abfurd and 
impolitic enmity of popery, as to fandion, after refleftion, any meafure 
which may be difcovered to have a tendency to difcourage the agriculture 
of Ireland; and thereby diminifh their gains, curtail their fupply of food,, 
and render their Irifh debtors unable to anfwer their demands. No ; it might 
rather be prefumed that they would confult their interefl better; and with 
that in view, hold forth every poflible encouragement to the cultivators of 



♦*Thc real value of the goods exported from, and imported into Ireland, one year with ano- 
ther, is near 20 millions fterling. The Britifh merchants who carry on three-fourths of this 
trade, muft confequcntly gain, at 8 per cent, profit, i ,6oo,oool. annually, exclufive of the 
profits of freight. 

Ireland ; 
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Ireland; and by doing fo, effeSually promote that caufe which they have 
been weakly and wickedly taught tjo decry. And with them every Iriih 

^ Proteftant, in every branch of public bufinefs^ muft co-operate. 

The ad in queftion has^ moreover, had the effed of creating a powerful 
though latent principle of union among Irifhmen, which, in the unlikely 
event of a recurrence to meafures calculated to diminilh the profits of til- 
lage in Ireland, would afluredly manifefl itfelf with formidable and refiftlels 
eqiergy. The manufadures of Birmingham, of Paifley, of Manchefter or 
of Wakefield, may experience an interval of depreffion, and thofe who are 
fubfifted by them, be, in confequ^nce, turned adrift to inlift in the army, 
or with difficulty reilrained from outrages by a military force. But let 
-the tillage of Ireland, that great and principal fource of its prefent and 
future profperity and ftrength; that mine which annually increafes the 
riches both of the Proteftant and Roman Catholic laity and clergy; let that 
be obftruded, or rendered lefs profitable, for any length of time, and it is 
not a wretched mob of fickly manufadurers that will be raifed; but the 
whole population of a country, crowded with warlike inhabitants, and 
abounding in enterprifing and intelligent men. 

From the Roman Catholics, then, as well as frcmi the Proteftant land- 
lords and clergy of Ireland, the prefent Chancellor of the Irifli £xche- 
ijuer feems entitled io an ample tribute of gratitude ; notwithflanding 
his vigilant, iavariable and indefatigable oppofition to the well warrant* 

* ed claims and juft expeditions of the former : an oppofidon, however^ 
which the Roman Catholics muft admit, has ever been free from 
that petulance, acerbity .and malice which have charaderifed the oppofi- 
tion of others. 

No feries of energetic declamations, on the part of the Roman Catholics 
no feries of fatisfaftory and conciliatory profeffions; no feries 6f irrefuta- 
ble arguments, grounded on principles of religion, could have fo effedual- 
4y ferved their caufe, in the end, as the ad under confideradon. It has 
allured them into a purfuit, confefledly calculated, in a peculiar manner, 
to incr^afe their wealth and numeral force; and confequently, to fupply 
•them, in an augmenting ratio, with the true requifites for rendering their 
voice efficacioufly audible, without the neceffity of having recourfe to 
^hofe paralyfing and hazardous expedients, which individuals, with ihore 
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ambidon and avarice than prudence and patriotifm, might be difpofed to 
urge. 

- Whether the Chancellor of the Irifli Exchequer forefaw all the diflant^ 
but inevitable effeds of his feafonable and patriotic meafure, and the com- 
bination or involution of heterogeneous interefts which it was likely to oc- 
cafion, the writer has never yet had an opportunity of learning. To pre- 
sume that he did not, would be to detrafb from his reputed political faga- 
city. There feem$ no fit ground for believing that the Chancellor of the 
Irifh Exchequer did not know, when framing the a£t in queftion, that a 
very great majority of the Irifli people profefled the Roman Catholic re*- 
figion; that the proportion of Roman Catholics to Proteftants was 
much greater in the country than in the towns; and that it was infinitely 
more fo in almoft all thofe counties where tillage was mod likely to be pur- 
fued, than in thofe wherein the linen manufadure gave employment to 
the induftrious. It cannot eafily be believed, that he was incapable of per- 
ceiving the truth of this opinion, which muft have prefented* itfelf to the 
mind of every man of reflection, acquainted with human nature, that a 
propenfity to employ thehr capitals on land would be great, among the 
Roman Catholics, in proportion to the reftraints which they formerly la- 
boured under in that refpeft, and which had but juft been removed; efpe- 
cially as fmall capitals could no otherwife be employed with fo great efied. 
It cannot eafily be believed, that he did not forefee that a fedulous purfuit of 
tillage, encouraged by the bounties of his aft, would fpeedily enrich thoft 
who purfued it ; and eminently conduce to the augmentation of their 
number. It cannot eafily be believed, that he was not aware o( this 
indifputable truth, that in proportion as the wealth and number of any 
defcription of people in a community increafe, an oppofition to their juft 
claims muft declme and grow feeble. It cannot eafily be believed, that he 
overlooked this truth alfo, that as all defcription^ and clafles of the Irifli 
people were likely to derive, in fome way or other, important benefits from 
an a£tive and fuccefsful purfuit of tillage, every attempt to refume or defeat 
the meafuresto which fuch purfuit was attributable, would be ftrenuoufly, 
perhaps violently, certainly eSe£tually refifted, not merely by the Roman 
Ciatholics, whofe wealth and number muft of neceflity be annually aug* 
mented under the operation of thefe meafures, hut by the whole of the 
Iriik community. All this feems difficult to believe, the writer therefore 

cannot 
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cannot hefitate to pronounce Mr. Fofter as great a benefador to the Ronup 
Catholics, as he has unqueftionably proved himfelf to be to the Irifli nation 
at large. * • , , 

The change, in the condition of the Roman Catholics, which the eic- 
tenfion of tillage, in Ireland, and the increafing profit accruing from that 
purfuit, have occafioned, and will complete, is one of thofe great national 
circumftances which ordinary baffle the counterading ingenuity and force 
of man; and produce their natural efFeds in due feafon. 

Had the Roman Catholics been the only clafs of people benefited there- 
by, the means of their advancement might, but not without very confi- 
derable danger and difficulty, be reduced within their former compafs. Bift 
almoft every defcriprion of perfons, in the United Kingdom, will be found 
to derive, in fome way or other, a greater or lefs benefit from a fuccefsfiil 
purfuit of tillage in Ireland. So that it is impoffible to obffarud the ad- 
vancement of the Roman Catholics, without, at the fam^ time, injuring 
many who may deprecate their elevation. And it cannot be fuppofed that 
any adminiftration, it matters not on what principles it may be fprmed, 
will exhibit fuch an evidence of political imprudence as to do fo. 

Here one cannot help turning afide, for a moment, to contemplate the 
blindnefs of man, and the paramount agency of God. The endeavours 
which were ufed, in former times, to baniih the Roman Catholics from the 
towns, had the eSeGt of rendering the rural population chiefly Roman Ca- 
tholic. In very many pariihes, in the greateft tillage counties in Ireland, 
there is fcarcely a Proteftant to be found: in feveral not a fmgle one *. 
The labour of that population has become the principle caufe of augment- 
ing the wealth of the nation; and operating thus, under the interefted 
proteftion of all defcriptions of people, muft ultimately fumifli the defcend- 
ants of the baniflied with the only fure means of obtaining a participation 
of every political benefit with the defcendants of thofe who deprived them 
of all. The Proteftant clergy, naturally purfuing their, own worldly in- 
tcrells, muft find themfelves urged to difcountenance and exclaim againft 
every meafure likely to impede the tillage of Ireland, or, in other words, 
likely to obftrud the future advancement of the Roman Catholics. The 



• Sec Table marked XXVIII. in the Appendix. 
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, Proteftant landlords of Ireland may, either in their own country, or in 
that which they have {hamefully and inconfiderately preferred before their 
own, unite in refiflance to the Roman Catholic claims : but they are evi- 
dently placed, by the operation of felf-intereft, imder a neceflity of for- 
warding the caufe of their Roman Catholic countrymen as.efieflually, 
though in a tardy or circuitous manner, as if they were publicly to unite, 
as they ought to do, in fupporting it. Under the fame necefSty, the 
feveral defcriptions of people in England, who derive benefit from the 
commerce and wealth of Ireland, feem alfo to be placed ; as are evidently 
theProteftant traders of Ireland. And thus it is that the felf-intereft of fubor- 
dinate agents is made to work in behalf of the welfare of thofe whofe weU 
fere they have leaft in view. 

The great extenfion of the linen manufefture, which happened after 
the year 1782, was, no doubt, greatly conducive to the augmentation of 
the wealth and ftrength of Ireland. But although the value of the ex- 
ported produce of the Irifh loom has always* exceeded that of Irifh 
tillage, the encouragement given to the latter has proved, and may prove 
of infinitely greater benefit to Ireland, and it might be faid to the Em- 
pire at large, than the utmoft extenfion of which the linen or any other 
manufafture is fufceptible. Over every manufafture, the extenfion of 
tillage has this important advantage, that it induces the greateft increafe 
of people, and, at the fame time, an increafe of the m^ans of fupport- 
ing them, and alfo an increafe of the means of purchafing from manu^ 
fedurers, of all defcriptions, the varied produce of their labour. With 
the aid, almoft folely, of the plough, the pafture and the linen-loom 
(for Irilh induftry can fcarcely be faid to have been directed to any other 
expedients,) Ireland foon rofe, under feveral difadvantages, to a very 
high place among the nations of Europe. And there can be no doubt 
that, chiefly by the aid of the firft, if it experience that foftering care 
which thelaft, its inferiour, has uniformly experienced, Ireland will fpeedily 
make, as Sir William Temple faid (he was qualified to make, ** a mighty 
acceifion of wealth and ftrength to the crown of England.*' 
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SECTION V. 

National Dijiindion ultimately attained by Ireland. 

nPHE progrels of Ireland towards that diftinguiflied^ place, among 
-^ European nations, which nature has qualified her to hold, became 
extremely rapid, foon after her independence was efbblifhed, and her 
agriculture encouraged ; much more fo than that of any other country ; 
as was truly affirmed, on the eve of the union, by the author of the 
meafure juft difmiffed, and to which that accelerated progrefs was chiefly 
owing. And there cannot be a doubt, that, notwithftanding the recurrence 
of waf , that progrefs would have been much more rapid, had (he not ftill 
continued to labour under a fort of commercial impotency ; and had it not 
been for a feries of unpropitious events, occafioned by the weaknefs of fome, 
and the wickednefs of others. Notwithftanding thefe circumftances and 
events, however, Irdand has already attained a place in the fecond clafs of 
European nations; and has rifen to a ftate which may, upon the whole,becon- 
fidered as at leaft equal to that of Britain, about the acceflion of George II. 
There appeared fufficient ground for computing the population of 
Ireland, in 1804, ^tt 5,395,436 fouls j and the average annual increafe 
ai 91,448 *. If fuch were really the fad, and fubfequent refearches 
have ftrongly conduced to fubftantiate the computation, it muft, in 1808, 
be upwards of 5,500,000 ; and confequently on a par with the population 
of England, about the time of the revolution, according to the computa- 
tion of Gregpry King ; but according to the computations of others, who, 
it is believed, arrived much nearer to the truth, within about one million 
and a half of its th6n amount. 

The value of the goods exported from Ireland, in the year ended 5th 
January 1 808, was 1 0,260,7551.! j that of the goods exported fromEngland, 
on an average of three years, ended in 1728, or about the acceffion of 

* Inquiry into the Population of Ireland. 

t On an average of 4 years, ended 101788 the value ^ Livrei. £• 

of the exports of France was - - - 354*42 3*000 or 14,767,625 

i hat oi the imports .... 301,727,000011^,571,959 

George 
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Ceorge the Second, was, according to Mr. Chalmers, 7,918,406!. • ; con- 
fequently,' allowing, on one hand, for the depreciation of money, and on 
the other, for the omiifion of feveral articles exported from Ireland, and 
noticed by Mr. Marfliall, in his evidence before the Exchange committee 
in 1804 ; Ii'el^Lnd may, in this refpe£t, be coniidered as equal to England 
then. But the export trad^ of the former was, in one point, more bene- 
ficial to the country than that of the latter j as it confHted ahnoft wholly in 
native prddufb ; the foreign gckkls exported amounting to no more than 
150,370!., which was by no meams the cafe with the trade of England. 
The number of tons of (hippiiig, employed in the export trade of Ireland, 
in the year ending the 5th January 1808, was 786,2^0 j the number em- 
ployed in that of England, in the year 1 770, only 38 years ago, was, accord* 
ing to Mr. Chalmers's chronological table of commerce, 760,971 j confe- 
quently, in this refped, Ireland, in the year ended in 1808^ nearly equalled 
England, fhortly before the commencement of the American war, and its 
concomitant French, Spanifli, and Dutch wars. The value of the car- 
goes, then exported from England, was 14,266,654, or according to the 
prices current, about 17 millions; or 7 millions more than the value of 
the cargoes exported from Ireland in the year adduced t- The grofs 
receipt of the ordinary revenue of Ireland was, in the year ended in 
.5d> January 1808,-5,551^691. The nett income of England, arifing 
firom cuftoms, excife, land, and pells, amounted, in the year 1691, when 
Ihe was deeply engaged in war, to 4,249,757 1. J So that taking to account the 
extraordinary refources of Ireland, and allowing for the difference between 
the grofs and nett receipts, and for the depreciation of money, the fupe- 
riority of England, with refpefi to revenue, in the time of King William's 
wars, over Ireland, as at prefent, will not be found fuch as to render the 
comparifon unfuitable to the drift of thefe pages. - The revenue of the 
Englifh crown, In the reign o^ King James the Second, when it was 
higher than at any former period, fcarcely exceeded two millions. The 
grofs income of the Toft-office of Ireland, amounted in the year ended 
5th January 1 808, to 1 58,749!., that of the Poft-office of England, forei^ 
and domeftic, in 1764^ to 281,5351. § The average annual quantity of 

«■■ .1. . .. ■ ■* i4 ) ■ .1 iM ■■, ■■ ... ~ 

• Chalmers* Eftimate, p.m. f 40I, percent, is at prefent confidered as the dif- 

ference between the real and official ^ue oJF Britiih merchandize. 

J Aftle^s Tranfcrjpt. Chahners, p 64. j Chalmcrt' Eftimate, p. 132. 
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com of all forts exported from Ireland laft year, was 875,096 barrels b^ 
yond the quantity imported ; the greateft average excefs ever exported 
from England was 1,080,077 qrs«, which was not more than about 
twice the quantity from die former j or if the refpedive areas of the two 
countries be confidered, nearly the fame proportion of redundant com. 
The rental of England, about the time of the revolution, was eftimated 
by Gregory Kingat 10 millions (Icrling, andbySirWilliamPettyat SmilHons. 
The rental of Ireland cannot be at prefent eftimated at lefs than 15 millions. . 
Of twenty-five European dates, whereof M. Boetticher of Koniglberg. has 
given ftatiftical tables, Ireland is, in point of population, furpaflfed by eight 
only, viz. England, France, Ruffia, Turkey, the Aufbrian dominions, 
Poland before its partition, Spain, and die two Sicilies ; in point of 
revenue by fix, namely, the foregoing ones, except Poland, and the two 
Sicilies ; in point of magnitude of ca{iital city, by fix, viz. England, 
France, Ruffia, Tuikey, the United Provinces, and the Aufbian 
domimonsf; and inpointcfdenfity of population, by the United Pro- 

f Coxnparifoi;, in number of houfes, between the principal cities and towns of Ireland^ 
and others of note on the 'continent, as the latter are exhibited in the ftatiftical tables of 
J. G. BoetuchtrofKomgfl)erg« 



Dublin 

Cork - 

Watcrfofd 

Drogheda 

Belfaft 

Limerick • 

Kilkenny 

Newry 

Dungarvon ■ 

Cloninel 

Wexford 

Yonghal - 

Galway - 

Ban don 

SHgo 

Londonderry 

Dundalk 

Kinfale 



Houfea. 
16,023 

•7f00o 
3»io7 
3^7 
3>o53 
2»979 
1*548 
'•503 

• «»377 
'»349 
'>34« 

1»223 
1,2 12 

1,196 

i»i7« 
»W54 

1,083 
1,036 



172,091 
61,250 



Madrid 

Rotterdam 

Altqna 

Breflaw 

Warfaw 

Frankfort on Main 

Munich 

Manheim 

Leipfic 

Frankfort on Oder 

Drontheim 

Laufanne 

Gotha 

Ofnaburg 

Stralfund 

Zurich -• 

Berne 

Gottingen 



Hoofet. lohabitanht 
13,000 140,000 
69620 48/X30 

3»J50 
3^050 
3,018 
S*ooo 
i>7oo 
1.548 
1.400 
r,32o 
1,308 
1,300 

i>254 
1,250 
1,200 
1,200 
>>09S 

IfiOO 



• The writer has been furniihed with a return find to be taken from rbe booing tke coUeaon tiT tbe Jbeaftb- 
fnoney and window tax, by which there appear to be 97,^6; Ibula in iImc pert ef Cork lehkh lies north Of the 
river Lee. This number at 8j to a houfe gives 3,1x5 ^loufes, which with thoTe io thia part of the ciijr which 
was accurately Oirveyed, make Sifo^ leaving onlf xppi for the ctniral pen, -of lehich no furvey has been lately 

made 
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vinces, and the two Sicilies only. In refpeft of population and revemie, 
taken together, Ireland may be confidered as on a par with the late domi- 
nions of the King of Pruffia : the population of the latter but very little ex- 
ceeding that of the former ; and its revenue fdling (hort of the ordinary 
revenue of Ireland, by near two millions. In all refpefts, except denfity 
of population, in the inftance of the United Provinces, and the two Sicilies, 
Ireland ranks, in the fcale of European nations, above theUnitedProvinces, 
Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, Bavaria, Switzerland, Saxony, the State 
of the Church, Sardinia, Tufcany, Genoa, and theEleciorates of Cologne, 
Mentz, Brunfwick, and Triers taken together. 

So that in all refpefts, coUeftively confidered^ (he may fairly be reckon- 
ed as a£hially belonging to, at leaft, the fecond clafs of European nations : 
in population, revenue, and wealth, taken together, « as equal to England 
in the early part of the laft century, when the latter was dreaded and 
courted by her neighbouring nations: and in point of thofe natural advan- 
tages which favour the increafe of wealth and people, as fuperiour, upon 
the whole, to almoft any other country in the world. 
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PART IV. 

OF THE CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH HAVE TENDED TO PREVENT A COM- 
PLETE FRUITION OF THE NATURAL ADVANTAGES OF IRELAND, 
SINCE THE REMOVAL OF THE PRINCIPAL CAUS^ES WHICH OPE- 
RATED IN RENDERING THEM COMPARATIVELY ABORTIVE; AND 
OF THE EFFECTS RESULTING FROM THESE CIRCUMSTANCES. 



SECTION L 



Endeavours of the Irijh Peopky to improve their Commercial and Poli- 
tical Conditionsp 

THE progrefe of Ireland, towards national opulen,ce an^ confpicuitjs 
fubfequently to the liberation of her trade, and the eftablifhment 
of her legiflative independence, was, it mull be owned, extraordinarily 
lapid. It certainly, however, would have been both more rapid and more 
permanent, had her legiilature a^ed in conformity with principles of 
national independence j and evinced a becoming folidtude for her prof- 
perity, by the adoption of thofe meafures which werie, confeffedly, want- 
mg to place her, in point of commercial protedHon, on a level with other 
indq>endent nations j and efpedally, had that religious harmony, which 
enabled the people of Ireland to aflert their rights, and which wasfd fevourable 
to the purfuits of the induftrious, been fuffered to prevail, until the 
ftrong and inveterate fufpicions, biafes, and prejudices of individuals, 
which were daily declining, had grown feeble and inoperative. But h 
eafily were the majority of the Irifli legiilature fwayed to fupport the 
:mea(ures of fncceffive adminiftrations, uniformly more interefted in be- 
half of Britain than of Ireland, that it was in vain to exped the former, 
without fome reformation in the Lower Houfe of Parliament : and as for 
the latter, it feems to have been unfortunately as incompatible with the 
projefts of ftatefmen, as it wse with the views of feftionaries. 

3 'rhat 
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That requifite prote£Uon of the infant manufadures of Ireland, which 
the Irifh people had fo importunately folicited, and warrantably demanded^ 
was pertinacioufly withheld by their mercenary Parliament. The pro- 
duce of Britifh induftry was ftill fuffered to enter the Irifli market with- 
out obftrudion ; while that of Iriih induftry was excluded from the 
market of Britain, by dudes amounting to prohibitions *. 

A noble Lord, of confiderable talents, and much commercial refearch, 
took occafion to animadvert on the fuppofed prefumption and folly of 
his countrymen, the Iriih, in aiming at the impofirion of fuch duties 
on the importation of Bririfli manufactures, as were neceflary to afford 
due protection to their ownf. His Lordfhip exhorted the people of 
Ireland to confine their induftry prudently to one or two branches of 
trade; affirming that if they engaged in many, they would fucceed 
in none. But his lordfliip either wilfully, or intentionally overiook- 
ed the limited inutility of a free trade to all the different markets of 
the world, unlefs the people who pofleffed a power of engaging in fuch 
trade were competent to fupply the commodities therein refpeftively 
in demand. His Lordfhip likewife overlooked the fteps which Britain 
had fuccefsfully taken in behalf of her own manufadures ; and which 
neceffarily became a guiding example, of no fmall influence, with the 
people of Ireland. His Lordfliip, moreover, was either not aware of, or 
not fufficiently impreffed with the truth of Adam Smith's remark, " that 
to prohibit a great nation from employmg their ftock and induftry in the 
way that they judge moft advantageous to themfelves, is a manifeft viola^ 
tionof the moft facred rights of mankind J.** 

The people of Ireland, having eftabliflied the independence of thdr 
country, felt themfelves in poflTeffion of an indifputable right to encou- 
rage national induftry, in whatever fhape, or whatever manner they 
might occafionally think fit. And they juftly confidered the habitual 
oppofition of their government, to meafures correfpondeht with the exer- 
cife of this right, as an evidence of a want of due patriotifm ; and a prac- 
tical proof of a recurrence to that fubferviency to the views of the Britiih 
government, which had fo long, and in fo great a degree, proved inju- 

* See Schedule of Duties, part 2d. SeftioA2. f Obfervations on the trade and 

nanufa£iures of Ireland by Lord Sheffield* % Wealth of Nations. ▼. ii. p. 86. 
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nous to Ireland ; and which, with the happieil efFeds, had been reftrained, 
for a feafon, by the loud remonftrances of a vinited people. 

• A view* of the probable mifchievous effefts of this fubferviency, a per- 
fuafion of the neceffity of protedling duties, in order to render the free 
trade available, defpair of obtaining fuch duties, or indeed any other re- 
quifite commercial advantage, inconfiftent with the fuppofed intereft of 
Britain, from the Parliament conftituted as it was; together with other 
motives equally cogent and jufl, inclined many loyal and moderate men, 
who deprecated parliamientary reform on the broad and pernicious prin- 
ciples which were then popular, to fuch a qualified and limited reform, 
as might give the conftituent body more influence than it had enjoyed 
over the decifions of the Legiflature. 

This momentous quefUon was firft introduced into the Houfe of Com- 
mons, towards the clofe of the year 1783, by the celebrated orator Mr. 
Flood. But its obvious incompatibility with the views of the venal and 
avaricious, prepared for it a moft determined oppofition from a vaft ma- 
jority of that aflembly, on that, ajid all fubfequent occafions. The cir^ 
cumftance indeed of its having been obtruded, on the legitimate reprefen- 
tatives of the nation, by a deliberative body of armed delegates, fitting in 
the Metropolis, and, as it were, bearding the Legiflature, and the plan which 
accompanied it tending rather to the ruin, than to the renovation of the 
conftitufion *,• amply juflified its rejefkion in 1783. The ardour of its ad- 
vocates was, however, far from being damped by difcomfiture. Mr. 

♦ The plan of parliamentary reform, propofed by Mr. Flood, at the inftance of the con- 
vention of delegates, extended the right of fuffrage, in cities and boroughs, to all Pro- 
teftants poffefled of leafehold property, for 3 1 years, of the annual value of 40 fhillings ; 
and augmented the number of freeholders, in all decayed boroughs,, to 70, in the province 
of Leinfter, 100 in thofe of Munfter and Connaught, and 200 in that of Ulfter ; fuch 
numbers being made up, when neceflary, from the neighbouring parilhes. This was equiva- 
lent to a total abolition of the decayed or clofe boroughs: an abolition which, however it might 
bring the fyftem of civil polity nearer to theoretical perfection, would very probably have 
been ultimately produdive of much greater mifchief than it was expe&ed to remove. To 
diminifhthe influence of the executive- power, in the lower Houfe of Parliament, was cer- 
tainly advifeable; but this plan would evidently have confined it within a much narrower fphere 
than was requifite to the full enjoyment of the benefits pf the-conftttudon, or than perhaps 
was confiflent with its prefervation. The qu^ion of parliamentary: reform having, howevei-, 
Men into very general difrepute of late, it feems ,u&feafonable to difcufs it here. , / j 

. f K K Flood 
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Flood accordingly faxtroduced it, a ftcond tiStne, early in the feUowfir^ 7^$ 
but it again experienced a moft ftrc&uous oppofition. 

On the 7th of June, in that year, a meetmg was held of the aggre- 
gate body of the citizens of Dublin, for die purpofe of confiding 
what, refolutions were moft proper to be adopted kk the then exiftmg cir<^ 
cumftances of the country. At this meeting, the fucceffivemeafures of 
government were loudly reprobated, and the aeeeffity of a refonaatton 
of Parliament ftrongly urged* 

The meafures and practices to whfefa ^ peopb of Ireiaod hare been, 
accuftomed, during the laft thirteen or fourteen years, aod inwhidi 
they s^pear to acquiefce with dtminifted rduftance, are extremely unfile 
vourable to a clear perception of the propriety of the epithets which wem 
ufed to defignate the conduft of the Irifh government, during the three 
or four years which immediately fucceeded the American war» The fuc« 
celfive events and circumftances of Ireland, and indeed thofe of Britain 
and of Europe, have operated, fince the Frmch revolution, fo great a 
change ih the pubfic mind, that few can be a£hiaUy brought to confider 
the meafures of the Irifh government, at that period, as unconflitutional 
fmd violent ; and the then expenditure of puUic money as prodigal. In 
fuch light, however, thefe meafures and that expenditure were then al*. 
moft umverfally viewed. 

The expedient for reftraining the liberty of the prefs ; the infringe*^ 
ment of the trial by jury ; the rejedion of refolutions calculated to in«^ 
fure the pradKce of economy, though the neceffity of economy was free- 
ly admitted by the fervants of the crown ; the effedual refiftance givea 
to refolutbns aiming at the impofition of prote£^g duties, though the 
expediency of fuch duties ftood manifeft, and could not, on any ftrong^ 
ground, be controverted i and the warrantable apprehenfion, arifing from 
thefe feveral fources, of a fpeedy relapfe into the mifgovemment, and 
coniequent mifery of former times, had naturally the effed of rendering; 
the Iiifli people extremely ardent in purfuit of a reformation of Parlia- 
ment. They poflefled a conftitution theoretically the fame as that of 
Britain ; but they found themfelves governed inconfifteitly with the fpi- 
rit of that conftitution ; they juftly apprehended meafures itill more m^ 
CQofiftent dierewith ) and they looked to the expedient in queftion, as the 
only effectual eQe> whereby they could hope to preclude diefe mei^ures ^ 
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and to fecure, in their &Ileft extent, a permanent enjoyment of the poli- 
tical advantages of Brit(m$. 

ibid the conftituent body of the Irifli nation been able to exercife zi 
great influence over the decisions of the Legiflaturej as was the cafe in 
England, every difinterefted and reflefting man would probably have de- 
precated a reformation of Plriiament ; even Mr. Thedi^aid Wolfe Tone, 
who afterwards became a principal agent among the rebels, admitted, in 
one of his publications, that that refcnrmation which the Irifii fought for 
was far from being indifpenfably requifite to the welfare of England. Buf 
the influence of the coi^tuent body in Ireland was extremely circum* 
Icribed. One third of the Houfe of Commons was returned by the man« 
dates of about thirty peers ; and another by thofe of weaikfay commoners, 
who had fufficient pretenfions to aim at feats in the Upper Houfe; and 
through the hands of thefe proprietors of boroughs, every thing flowed 
which government had to beftow. 

But in order to prepare the way for introducing dils Important meafxire, 
with any profped: of fuccefs, it was abfolutely neceflary to procure fo^ 
it the ftrong fupport of a united people j and with that view, to conciliate, 
confide in, and admit within the pak of the cohftitution, the then ineffi- 
cient Roman Catholics. To leave fo large a portion of the people in a 
iiate of neutrality and indifference, would have been equally inconfiftent 
with political prudence, and incompatible with thofe principles by which 
' the patriots of Ireland profeflTed to be^ governed, and by which, no 
doubt, many were. 

Under this perfuaiion, a refolution ^Vas unanimoufly paSed, at the ag- 
gregate meeting, declarative of the expediency of extending the benefits 
of the conftitution to the Roman Catholics ; their emancipation from the 
reftraints under which they laboxnred being deemed not only equitable, 
b«t efl*entially conducive to the general union and profperity *• 

* The twolaft refblattont ran thas : ^* that an equal participation of aB the rights of a. 
Dtan, and a citiseii, was proper henceforth to engage all the membera of the ftate to co-ope^- 
^raU effieacioufly for the greateft general good. Fisatty, that it wouM be of the happteft 
confequence to the profperity of the ftato, aiMi the noBnteiUHiee of civil liberty, td extend tm 
their brethren, the Roman Catholics, the right of fuffrage^ aa fully as waa compatibk 
with the nnlnteDance of theproteft^nt govenunent/' 

* K 2 Hence. 
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Henceforward Roman Catholic emancipation and parliamentary reform 
became blended together : and, in the end, owing to an unfortunate 
vitiation of principle among thofe who fupported thefe meafures, were 
confidered, and not unjuftly, as th§ watch words of rebellion. 

The very favourable and conciliatory fentiments towards the Roman 
Catholics, which were expreffed at this meeting, and on various other oc- 
cafions, both before and after ; the condud, correfpondent therewith^ 
which was almoft univerfally obferved by the Proteftant body; the ex* 
ample of liberality which was fet by the volunteers of Belfaft, who went in 
a body to the Roman Catholic chapel, in that town, to hear a fermon 
preached for the purpofe of coUefting money for the embellifliment of the 
chapel; the example of confidence fet by the volunteers of Granard, who 
paid ferjeants for inflruaing, in military exercifes, their Roman Catholic 
neighbours; and a thoufand other inftances, in all parts of Ireland, of con- 
ciliation, liberality, amity and confidence, on the part of the Proteftants, 
towards the Roman Catholics, and which were multiplied inyproportion, 
as the feafon for exertion feemed to approach, had the nece&ry effe£ts of 
creating the utmoft harmony between them, and lUiiting them clofely to- 
gether: and the further eflfi^ft, confequeftt oa thefe, of exciting no fmail 
degree of apprehenfion among thofe whofe meafures required a diiuiuoa 
of the Irifh people. 

..The afped of the political condition of Ireland gradually underwent a^ 
mpft defirable change. Cordiality between the Proteftants and Roman 
Catholics was now at its height. The partiality and inlblence of the fub^ 
ordinate agents of the executive government, which the Roman Catholics 
had frequently reafon to complain of, was every where induflrioufly dif^ 
countenanced and reftrained. The laws became refpeded by all alike. 
The Roman Catholiqs, to whom they had long proved a fource of terror, 
rather than relief, flew to them for protection, equally with the Proteftants; 
and, on various occafions, evinced the utmoft alacrity in carrying them in- 
to eflfeft. The Roman Catholic clergy, treated with liberality, kindnefe, 
attention and refped, began to aflift at thofe meetings, where their pre- 
fence was becoming. Irifli gentlemen, of the Roman Catholic religion, 
who had ferved in the armies of foreign princes, or refided, without occii- 
paition, abroad, now returned to their native coimtry; and by the pplite- 
nefs of their manners, liberality of their fentiments, and refpedability of 
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their charaders, attraded, in an eminent manner^ the efteem of their Pro- 
teflant aflbciates. Every thing tending to revive the recolledion of for- 
mer animofity was fcrupuloufly avoided. The attradive and amiable 
qualities of the Irifli charader fuffered obfcuration no longer. Ireland 
feemed to rife from a long trance, to the enjoyment of the utmoft internal 
peace and felicity. But, alas ! the feafon of tranquillity, union and ftrength, 
was of fhort duration. 

The great and growing difcontent of the Iriih, on the fubjeft of proteft- 
ing duties]> and theur undiminiflied ardour in purfuit of parliamentary re- 
formation, at length induced the Britifh miniftry to prepare for the eftab- 
Uihment of fuch a commercial int^rcourfe, between the lifter kmgdoms, 
as might prove equally fatisfaftory to both ; and thus conduce- to divert 
the people of Ireland from aiming at that fpeculative meafure, which, in 
the event of its accomplifliment, might have proved mtroduftory to a finu- 
lar one in Britain;, and which, moreover, might have ultimately operated 
in deftroying the conftitution and difmembering the empire. 

With the view of obtaining the requifite information for the arrangement 
pf a fyftem of this nature, the Lords of the Committee of the Britifh Privy 
Council were diredted to inveftigate the trade between Britain and Ireland; 
and to endeavour to afcertain how hr the wilhes of the mercantile body 
of the latter could be complied with, . confiftently with the welfare of the 
former* And in juftice to the Lords who compofed that committee, it is 
befitting t9 obferve, that the general tenour of the queftions, put to the dif- 
ferent manufe^urers who were examined, feemed to evince, on the part of 
the examiners, juft and liberal notions of trade, and the abfenee of all un- 
becoming partiality to either kingdoot. 

With the information thus obtained, there was formed, for the confider- 
ation of the Parliaments of both kingdoms, a fyftem of commercial inter- 
courfe, confifting originally of ten propofitions. This fyftem was, in the 
firft inftance, prefented in February 1785, to the Irifh Houfe of Commons; 
where, no folid objefliion being urged againft it, for, in truth, it was not 
liable to my fuch, on the ground of reciprocity, it was aflented to with 
ftrong fentiments of approbation and gratitude. 

About three montl^ after, Mr. Flood again brought forward the queftion 
pf reform, the zeal of the advocates whereof had already been confiderably 
s^bate4 by the profped of a .fatisfaQ:ory qommercial intercourfe between the 
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two kingdoms* It was oppofed as before, though^ on Ak oeeafion, Ai( 
plan was left as it ou^t to have been on former ooes^ entirely to tlie dif« 
credon of Parliament, 

The commercial fyflem^ oii being tranfmitted back to Eaghnd, wkh the 
(an£tion of the Iriih Parliament, underwent a Icmg, minute, and, in fome re« 
fpeds, captious examination in the Britifli Houfe of Commcms: and, at 
length, in confequence of the perfeverance of oppofidon, and the accumu- 
lated remonftrances of m^ chants and manufatdurers, Mr. Pitt, its powerful 
defender, found himfelf under the neceffity of confenting to its being con-^ 
ftituted of twenty propofidons, difeiag eiSendally firom the original ten; 
and cohtaining wherewithal to irritate the Irifh people, and tranfinute tfaeff 
recent iatisfa£tion into the utmofl: difcontent. 

Accordingly, on being introduced, in its modified ftate^ into the Iriih 
Houfe of Commons, it excited a high degree of difapprobadon and indig* 
nadon ; grounded, however, rather on a qualified refumpdcm of a power, 
on the part of Britain, to regulate the concerns of Irelaiid, than on any 
real, permanennt and extenfive commercial diladvantage to the latter: as, 
indeed, was fully fhewn by the then Secretary of State, Mr. Hutchinfon, 
in a letter to his mercantile conftituents in Cork. 

In order to prisdude the poflible mifchiefs which m%ht refult from the 
various emergencies incident to a commercial compact between two 
kingdoms, drcumftanced as Britain and Ireland, it feemed requifite that 
a power, competent to make and enforce fuch future arrangements as 
mi^t be found neceffiffy, fliould refide fomewhere. In fnnung die firft 
fyftem of commercial intercourie, to which the Iriih had cheerfidly aflfem* 
ed, this was wholly overlooked. The people of Ireland could not exped 
that fuch a power fhould be exerdfed by their Legiilatmre. On the <^er 
hand, they had too recently experienced the bad effeds of legiikdve fub» 
ordination to admit of thdr acquiefcence in any fort of controul on the 
part of the Legiflature of Britain. To leave iuture neceflary arrangements 
to the deciikm of die refpedtive Legiibtures of the two kingdoms, would 
have been to leave the fyftem incomplete, and to riik its pennanence; as 
their uniform concurrence in the expediency cS all future meafures, could, 
by no means, be expected. The repugnance, therefore, of the people of 
Ireland to the exerciie of diat power, on the parted the Britifli Legiilature, 
which the laft fyftem invoked, feemed to induce the neceffity of either 
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of ^ foltimhg expedtente: mzy ibe eftaUflunent of a board, conftituted 
ef ifidepeBdent commiflioners, equally and impartially drawn from both 
luagdoiiis; carefully remoTed fram the influence of government; and 
armed with adequate difcretionary power: or, a legiftative union« Whether 
the former e3cpedient was ever thought on, or found liable to infisperabl^ 
dbjeSioQSy it is qiiite unneeel&ry to inquire. The latter was adopted: and 
diere is ample reafon to believe it was fo, foon after the Irifli Parliament 
had manifeiled its diipieafuiie at th^ fyftem of commerci^ intarcourfe to 
which the Bridfh Parliament had acceded. Lord Sackville eamefttyre^. 
comanended it, in the debate on the commercial propofitions in the Britifh 
Houfe of Lords. But ta carry this concealed expedient into eSeOt, was an 
atchievement which required mt&ch time; much addrefs; much vigilance, 
with regard to opportunities ; much difcemment, with regard to feledion; 
much promptitude, and much energy, during the feafon of a£&>n: for 
the Parliament of Irdand had become attached to its ariilocracy ; and the 
people of brehoid had been rendered enthafiaftic in behalf of national hu 
dependence^ and exemption from the paralyfing controut of Britain.— 
Indeed, as the writer weU remembers, it was coniidered as almofl amount- 
ing to treafon againft the nadon^ to utter a fytlable in favour of a Union. 
The Parliament was ftudious to prefcrve independence, chiefly on . 
account of its tendency to enhance- the fenrices of individual members. 
The people were ftudious to preferve it, becaule it afforded them a better 
profjieft of patriotic meafures than they had before. But they were alfa 
anxious to reform the ParKamenty in order tainfure the adoption of thofe 
meafures^ which the private interefls crf^a majority of the members induced 
them to oppofei. 

In the debate on that commercial fyftem which involved a psfrtial fur 
fender of Irife legiflative independence, Mr. Grattan, whofe obfervation. 
feldom failed to make deep itnpreffions as well on the reprefentative, as on 
the confHiuent part of the Irifli community ^ and who generally experienced 
die moft^ unbounded applaujfe o f his countrymen, maintained, ^^ that Parliar 
nent was not ommpotent to accomplifli then* own deftruflion, and propa- 
gate death taAeir fuceeflbrs— that they, the limited truftees of delegated 
powers^ born* for a particular purpofe, confined to a particular time, and 
bearing sm inviolable relationfliip to the people who fent them to Parliament, 
could not break that relationfbip, counterad that purpofe,. or d&cogsu^ 
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from thofe privileges they lived but to preferve i— that they might put down 
the public caufe for a feafonj 'but another year would fee old conftitution 
advance the honours of his head ; and the good conftitution of parliament 
fliaking oflF the prifon of the tomb to re-afcend in all its pomp and pride 
and plenitude of power/' 

This fpeech, like moft of the fpeeches of that celebrated orator and 
patriot, was too rapturoufly and too univerfally admired, without doors, 
-and two generally fo within, to leave room for expeding a fpeedy accom- 
plifhment of a legiflarive union,. or of any other meafure analogous thereto. 
Few could have then been fo credulous, or fo fangume as to believe in the 
poffibility of a complete accomplifliment of the views of the minifter, in 
the fhort fpace of fifteen years. Jn faft, had it not been for a prompt and 
dexterous improvement of fucc^ve conjunftures, of a fevourable nature, 
the Legiflatures of Britain and Ireland would have been as diftind at this 
day, as they then were. Sudi alfo would have been the cafe, had the 
jjeople of Ireland been aware of the projeft in contemplation^ or conftantly 
apprehenfive of its being adopted : for under that impreffion, or that ap- 
prehenfion, deprecating an union as they did, even in afeafon of perplex- 
ity and difmay, they would have looked with fufpicion on every attanpt to 
divide them; and induftriouily have extinguifhed the caufes of that na- 
tional debility which facilitated the meafure. But it was fludioufly kept 
from their view. They perceived no fymptom of its approach. And 
thofe few who might have fufpefted the minifter of being impreffed with 
its expediency, probably relied, for its preclufion, on that combination of 
pubFic and private interefts, which feemed likely to govern the conduct of 
Parliament on queftions of a vital nature. The day of its accompliihment, 
however, quickly approached. . 

That amity and union, among the Irifli people of all religions, which had 
been daily acquiring additional ftrength; which had begun to produce the 
happieft eSeGts in focial life ; which was evidently reqxiifite to the welfare 
of Ireland • j which was fo ftriftly confonant with the principles of Chrif- 
tianity; and which, under a juft impreilion of the daiJ^er and abfurdity 

♦ £xtra6i from Lord Clare's fpeech in the Houfeof Loxdsy March 13th, 1793 : "Ik* 
ment, as much as any itxan, that religious bigotry, and religious diiUndions^ ihould prenil 
among us. I very well know they have proved the fource of bitter calamity to the people 
of Ireland; and muftjAeceiTanly, fo bog as they exift> retard her progrefs as a nation." 
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of its oppofite^ was fo induftrioullY provided for by the Americans^ during 
the in£uicy of their riiing republic * ; was gradually weakened by a fuc- 
ceflion of finiftrous events; and at length fo generally deftroyed, that the 
effe^hiation of the projeAed union became fufEdently pradicable. 

* ExtradL from an ad for eftablx/hing religious freedoniy pafled in the Aflexnbly of Vir« 
ginia:-^ 

** That our civil rights have no dependence on our religious opinions, more than our 
opinions in phyfic or geometry; that therefore the profcribing any citizen as unworthy the ' 
public confidence, by laying upon him an incapacity of being called to offices of truH and 
emohimenty unlefs he poflefs or renounce this or that religious opinion, is depriving him inju- 
riooily of ihofe privileget imd adTaatages to which, in common with his fellow-citizens^ he 
has a natural ri|^V'' 
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SECTION n. 
Revival of religious Enmity. 

THE volunteers of Ulfter, on occafion of thdr bemg reviewed at BeU 
faft, in July 1785, by the venerable earl of Charelmont, the com* 
Mattder in chief of the volunte^ army, prefented his lordAx^ wkhan ad« 
drefs, in which they manifefted a ftrong perfaafion of the «pedi«nsy o£ 
extending the right c/fuffrage tdiht Roigaa Gsthotictb in order to give 
the conftituent body of Ireland diat numeral importance ^^ch die vreU 
jare of the kingdom demonftrably required. His lordfhip, under the im* 
pulfe of public, or it may be of private confideradons, which it is unne* 
ceflary to undertake to difcover, exnnced, in his anfwer, fuch fentiments 
as left no room to doubt of his being adverfe to the meafure in queftion. 

This firft opportunity to difunite the Irifli people was eagerly embraced 
by thofe who deprecated the effeds of nadonal union. His Lordfliip's 
anfwer, utterly irreconcileable with his af^Hirent devodon to the Roman 
Catholic caufe at a fubfequent period, was induftrioufly publiflied in every 
part of the country* And fo great was the influence which that noble 
Lord had acquired over the volunteer army, by his patriotifm, his wifdom, 
and his moral worth ; that his fentiments, on the fubjed of Catholic* 
emancipadon, thus prematurely and accidentally announced, were readily 
and, for the moft part, even without examinadon, adopted by a vaft ma* 
jority of thofe who confidered him as their commander in chief. Ap- 
prehenfion and difbruft were, in confequence, foon eafdy revived among 
the Proteftants. 

But there bemg as yet no other than merely vifionary or ideal 
groimds for either, they both would have been gradually diffipated 
by the operation of thofe juft and liberal nodons, with regard to reli- 
gion, and that unprecedented zeal for the welfare of Ireland which pre- 
vailed among Iriflimen of all defcripdons, had it not been for an event of 
an extremely unpropitious nature which foon afterwards occurred ; namely 
the infurredion of the peafantry in the province of Munfter , under the deno- 
minarion of Right Boys. This happened in the autumn of the year 1785. 
tt appears to have been occafioned thus. The overwhelmed ftate in which 
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Ae mdm>£R£birel ofbelaiui ftiU^^re^ and were likely io be^ through 
the want of adequate prote&ing duties ; and die liberal baonties on the 
esqioilaiioiirof.'CQibwUch w%re gmted in the feflkni 1783*4, had gene* 
saUj theeffisfis of divevtnag the exertions of people of fubllance firom the 
former, iand dir$«:ing them to the latter as the fureft fource of wealth. 
Agricukure, coctfeqttently^ began to b6 puarfued with fpirit, efpedally in 
the fouth ; and the eountry^gentlemen wei'e, fbr^ the itioft ^airt^ deeply 
'engaged or interefted therem« Their att^ittion was t&us nec6flariiy turned 
to whatever was -likely to prooiDte or impede thispfpfitabie purfukj 
Attiiong the circumftancea of tlie^ k^er nature, tithes wei^e percieiv^' to 
hoid a confpicubus place* Rifing wkh the talue ol the crop, they were 
coxifidaredas hai?tiigtheeffe& oi^difcoiiragiiig e^ertioM oW the ^Klrt df 
Idle fanners ^ and ukinately that of injuring the tafidlot^s, dr at teslft 
preventing them from cleriving' the idU "beAe&t from tKeit^ 4and* Their 
proportionate increafe feemed'to render them eiTen&iHy Hftbre oppreffive 
than the higheft rents ; as thefe'iaid being fixed sliid iinalteir^e foi" ode^ 
and-twemy, or one-and-thirty years, the propofing tenaitt had a previous 
knowledge c^the burden he was about to encumber himfelfwith^ could 
decline it or not as he thought proper ^ and fek aflui'ed that, if free from 
tkhes^ the whole pi^dfil he'mig^ make by the expencptur^ of capatal or fu« 
periourfkill would be exclufively hi&own. Under thefe impr^ions, feve* 
ral proteftant country-gentlemen^ (at leaft if we are to believe the broad 
affertions of the pamphleteers of th^ day, which, by the way« tike writer, 
remembers to- have then confidered as' well foimded^) tsfpiriiled the pea-t; 
fentr^ to refift the payment of tithes; - This ftep could not feit to produce 
an immediate and eiktenfive eflfeft ; the lower clafs of faniiers being ex» 
tremely.poor ;^. the agricultural iabourersj \itho fubfifted their families oxu 
the potatoes produced by a rented, acre of land,* being imequally and pe-- 
culiarly oppreflS^d by the dems^id^f tkhe, and the e^xa€tions and-praftices 
of tithe^Bofitors, tithc-farmers, and canters j an4 the inhalritants of tjhe 
country being chiefly df the Roman Catholic religibit, and.confequently 
underthen^ceffity of ^o^idiiigfcr their own clergy alfo*.. The iafuri- 

* — reflioA 

• The tithes levied by the proteftant ckrgy of Ireland^ thouglt for the moft part con^ 

fined to corn, hay, potatoes and flax, and, in fome parts of Irehmd, not extending even to 

allth^fc, areyct, for the reafons briefly afligned abOTC, mow •p^reifiye.tm.the Ultle fai*e- 
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teSdon accordingly fpread quickly duoughottt tl|e ynhcie pravmce of 
Munfter, and even beyond it. 

. Dodor Woodward^ hifliop of Cloyne^ whofe epifcopal revenue ^vas, in a 
very confiderable degree, derived from tithes, and confequently in danger 
of a ferious diminution through the praCbces of the infurgents, felt him* 
felf urged to imprefs on the public mind the diftreffes experienced by the 
elbblilhed clergy in the fouth. His lordfhip, however, did not con- ' 
fine himfelf to a fimple recital or reprefentation of the then condition of the* 
proteftant clargy^ with refped to their revenues ; but confidered it as al« 
ib incumbent on him to deted the latent caufe of the outrages committed 
by the Right Boys } in order that an eflPeftual remedy might be applied* 
The caufe juft mentioned, and which was evidently and confefledly the 
true and cmly one, was rejededas a primary caufe, by his Lordfhip, who 
confidered himfelf warranted in afcribing the eSe&Sy which were daily 
experienced, to an ancient and deq>-rooted defign to undermine and over<- 
throw the proteftant church. The flaticm, the talents, the moral worth, 
the liberality, and the decorous condud of that preUte conduced to oc- 
cafion an unequalled circulation of his pamphlet, among- the higher and 
imddle ranks of the Protefbnts ; and the circmnftance of the infurrec- 
tion having been confined to thofe counties wherein the pealSuitry are 



men and peafantry^ than the numerous tithes which are levied by the clergy of England, 
and which nIMt not only the foregoing articles, but cattle, fowl, eggs, and almoft every 
article which the &niier fends to nuirket. The following extiaft from the tithe note of 
an Engliih vicar will (hew the Iriih reader the difference between the demands of the 
£ngli& and Iriih clergy* 

£. i. d. 



Mr.T. - - 484! 

£. L d. 
Wool - 199 

Lambs - i 13 9 

1 Pig - - 70 
Cows - I io| 

2 Mares and Colu i o 
1 6 young cattle • 8 o 
% Geefe - 30 
Poutocs - 40* 

• Thedwie Um pouioe« u 141. per acrt. 



The ufual charges for articles not 
mentioned in this note are as follow : 
viz. ' 

Bees 006 

Flax -020 permeafttre 
Hemp • o 2 I do. 
Turnips o 2 6 per acre 

Eggs, one for each cock, three for 
each hen. 
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chiefly of the Rbm^ Catholic communion, gave additional weight to his 

lordfliip's affertidns*. 

Much about the fame time, Dofl:or Butler, Roman Catholic Arch- 
bifhop of Cafheil, a prelate of a highly refpedable family, axtd con- 
^dered as a man of much worth, publifhed an account of the in- 
dignities and atrocities which the infurgents praftifed on the clergy 
•of his communion ; and which indeed were frequently noticed in the 
iiewl|)apers of the time. His publication however, replete with fafts 
"calculated to difcredit the opinion, with regard to 'the origin of the dif- 
turbances, which bifliop Woodward feemed felicitous to propagate, fell into 
the hands of few Proteftants; and confequently failefd, in a very great de- 
gree, to counteraft the tendency of the' former : a tendency which the 
enemies of union among the. people of Ireland . indu(^ioufly foft€;red. * "^ 
Apprehenlion and diftruft were of courfe raifed to a high pitch". Even 
m the county of Cork, where the Roman Catholic biftiop. Lord Dun- 
boyne, zealoufly affifted in concerting meafures to put down the Right 
Boys ; and where Proteftant gentlemen were denounced as the fomenters 
of the difturbances, there appears to have been a very general aflent to 
the opinion of the bifhop of Cloyn^. The Proteftants now began, and 
were ftudioufly taught to fiifpeft the Roman Catholics of difloyal defigns ; 
and of aiming at the recovery of the poflefGons which their anceftors had 
forfeited. And a map of Ireland, vaguely defcriptive of thefe poffeflions, 
published about this time, with what view it is hard to fay, tended to con- 
firm this laft filfpicion ; which a liWe calm refIe£tion would have (hewn 
to be groundlefs 5 and which indeed^ was foon afterwards generally ad- 
mitted to be fo t* The welfare of Ireland^ which fo imperioufly required: 

. ^ the 

« See Tables marked XIX* XX. XXI. XXTL in the Appendix. 

■|- If a fair refumption of forfeited property were to take place, which however is utter- 
ly impoHible^ the Proteftants would certainly be entitled to trit^s of immenfe extent and 
▼alue ; perhaps more extenfiTe and valuable thati thofe which the Roman Catholics could 
clann ; a vaft many of the latter being evidently of Englifh extradion, while a vaft many 
^•the fonner, astheirnames evince, are of ancient Iriih race. 

1* The^ following Epglifli nam^s appear in the lift ^ the Roman Catholic ecclefiafticd,'whb 
regiftered their nameiand places of abode, purfuant to an a£t pafTed in the feflion df 17^1-2 1 
ManJI^ Bolandj Carr, Green, Ward, Jennings, Jennings, Hughes, Waldron, Hickey, 

Smith, 
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the (bid uo)b» of the inhabitants^ had nownearix c^ed tohe t prbnary 
objed of concern with the generality of Iriflunen } and the door wsis 
laid open for acting, vHith ^eGt^ tm the Machiavelian maxim^ divide et 

An espreil^n ufedby Mr.FitzgUxm^ af^eiHTSuids ^mbA (PUijre^ in ttu^ 
debate on the commercial prgpofition^, tIz. <^Vthat Ir^la|)d;CQidd not 
exiil an hour, as a proteilant (btei if the prote^pa of l^pg^nd we^ 
vithdrawn/' ^x^ on many occafipm, adverted to, an4 ei^ax^ed oi^ a^ 
an indiQ[>utable truifm, /with the view of reviyii)^, on the p^ q|( ^^J^)k>p 
(eftants, that apprehenfion of the Rpina^ Catholics^ and that confequeot 
fubmiflion to Britain, which had funk their country very far be^pw that 
place m the fcale of European nadons which ihe. was qualified by nature 
to hold. 

Another event, ftrongly tending to perfed that difuQioii» which had 
now unfortunately been renewed between th^ Pro^efUqtsi and Roman 
Catholics, foon after happeQed* There had, for fome time, e^fted, in 
the north, two obfcure parties ; the one conilituted chiefly of DiiT^ters^ 
and denominated Peep-of-Day Boys ; the other of Roman Catholicsi 
under the denominauon of Defenders. Thefe hofUle parties, which the 
magiftracy ought to have reflrained and reconciled, had frequaitly come to^ 
blows } and their conflifts were attended with various fuccrfs. At length ' 
the former, who on this bccafion were not the aggreflprs, obtained, by 
the aid of the military and neighbouring gentry, a complete vidory 
over the latter } and compelled them to quit the province of Ulfter. They 

Sinitky Field, Percy, Broderick, . Morris, Cumnuogs, Hofty, Sberlpck, Atdedbiy 
White, Brown^ Cauifield, ' Jones, ' RofBter, Ivoryj JPhiQips^ IluAi^ Williams^ Swift, 
Shaw, Berry, Clarke, Clarke, Woodcock, Grace, Mortimer, Haydoo, Mansfield, 
GrihhoAt, GHibMt, C a rpe nt er and Wril ; a m o uBtiPg t o 43, out of 2Tf. On theoriwr' 
•hand, we find the following LrMi names, m. Leahy, Murphy, CBrien, Ryan, Mahon, 
Grogan^ O'Mara, O'Neile, O'Beime, O'Connor, Kenny, Kearney, Kelly, lHowt^ 
Qoughlan, Horan, Dunn, Magennis, WaQh, DonoTan^ Mooney, aA4 a vaft many 
others iMnong the proteftant clei^. We alfo find among them, the names of Ban;e|;t» 
^urke, Butler, Fitzgerald and others of the fame clafs, which, though not the names o( 
aboriginal Irifli families, are thofe of ftmilies of geeat antiq[uity in Ireland, sgiid by-wJM<i 
«ift tra£U of J^d vere for£B;ite4 ia coa&qiieace of the fuqceffibrc rebeilions in which religion 
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pi^fenflyfprttdthrough' the counties of Louth, Cav^ and M^th } wei^e 
joined by coi^iderable numbers of the loweft ol*da* of the ptople ; rifled 
Iklmoft every unprotected houfe of arms ;. foon relinquifhed their original . 
charader ; and became downright levellers, without any appal-ent politi- 
fcal ck^eA in view, A cohfiderable number of them, ihore peaceablyin- 
dined than the reft, fought refuge in the northern part of the province of 
Connaught; and being -for the moft part induftrious people, and conver- 
&nt m the linen manu£ai£ture, were wiell received by the country-gentle- 
men ; who had been too much accuftomed to a Roman Catholic tenantry 
to admit of their entertaining an objedion to thefe emigrants on accoimt of 
their religion. The treatment which thefe people had experienced from 
thdr former neighbours was not however foi^gotten; nor did they reftraiil 
diemfelves from indulging in expreflions full of rancour and refentment, 
Calculated to excite a high degree of animofity againft the Proteftants,on the 
part of the Roman Catholics among whom they had taken up their abodes. 
This laft effeft appears accordingly to have been produced. A' fpirit hof- 
tile to the Proteftants, accompanied by thit uikMinguifhing fpirit of le^ 
veiling which pervaded the counties before mentioned, fbon after broke 
fcxrth in the northern part of the plro^vince 6f Connaught *• 

The peryafion of tllis'ff»rit, pregnant wkh various butrag^, in both' 
plaoeS) hsA neeeiaity the eSt& of heightening the aj^rehenfion of the 
Proteftants^ 'and increafiiig their ^liensltion frbm the Roman Cathofics. 
, Repeated estpr^ofls of diftruft and&sttred^ w^ich iicere known to have 
Scaped from feme of the hig&er rt^ of 'the former, and which were 
l^iobably fbgfefted aid much "by the inculcated, aathe well-grounded fear* 
^.the disf^ sqipete^ to h^e^coura^^ man|^ leacfing and loyal gefttlemen, 
among the latter, in the county of Mea^^ from attending the different 
meedfl^wiuch Were held there, for the purpofe of concerting meafures 
loputdowh the Defeiideis, as the infui^eiits were' then called ; and thiS' 
drcuraftance was kmnedidiiely laid hold df^ and emj>k>yed as an ^^dence 

m t ^1 ■< ' ,■■.*■■■■ I < • I . >. M *<■■«■ I ■ * * ■ , I . W M J . 

* ThediftuibiMiCff^^iii t&e pft>yinee <rf'Cbntta«^hC'wei^ terf far frmn being fenrndaUe, 
The writer was ordered to proceed thither, as expedfdoufly ar ^offi&le^frem the coia*|r 
t>£Cork, with the nordi.Cork militia then tmder his command. But a detadunent'of the 
Loadottderrj militia had completely fuppreiTed the Defenders before hi» arriTalir , , 
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of difloyalty on the part of thefe gentlemen ; though many who employed 
it as fuch, well knew that they themfelves were not more loyal than the 
men whom they had the audacity to implicate in a general and unfupported 
accufation. 

The progrefs of the Defenders, at length, rendered . indifpenfable the 
adive interference of the government; which, by the way, had been fo long 
poftponed as to excite furprife and warrant cenfure. 

The fubjed fell under difcuflion, in the Houfe of Lords, in February 
1793 : when the then Lord Chancellor, earl of Clare, who, it was well 
known, was far from being a friend to the Roman Catholics, took occa* 
fion to refcue them from thofe fufpicions which the Proteftants had be* 
come too prone to entertain, 'His Lordfhip faid *^ he had converfed with 
Roman Catholic gentlemen refpefiting the Defenders ; that they declared to 
him^suid he knew them to be loyal amd honourable men,) that they could not 
fift to the bottom of the difturbance j that they believed the difturbers 
were fet on> but by whom the principal gentlemen of their communion 
Jiad been unable to difcover. The Houfe of Lords, unable to attach blame 
to the Rom.an Catholics, completely acquitted them of prmnoting or coun- 
tenancing the dif^urbances in queition ; yet thefe partial difturbances, in 
which the rabble only were concerned, like that hi the fouth, were un* 
blufliingly proclaimed, by mtriguers and ia£tionaries, as an evidence of, 
fyftematic hofUlity againft the Proteftants. To this caufe, indeed, moft of 
the fucceifive local difturbances in Ireland have been habitually, blindly, 
and pertinacioufly imputed, although their true caufes were fufEdently^ 
obvious. The rifmgs of the Hearts of Oaky and of the Hearis of Steely aU 
of whom were proteftant di0enter8, ought to have kept the Proteftants 
free from this (hamef ul and dangerous error% 

But the event which raifed the apprehenfions of the Proteftants almoft. 
to the defired degree, was one which occurred (hortly before Defenderifm 
became alarming ; and of which this difturbance greatly augmented the 
jefficacy* The event alluded to,, was the aflembling of Roman Catholic 
delegates, for the purpofe of difcuifing their dainis, and laying them in 
due form before, the Legiflature. 

So long as the Proteftants had liberally, prudently, and becomingly esc* 
tended theur valuable aid to the Roman C atholies, the latter confidently 
left the amefionition of their political condition in the hands of the ibnner« 

But 
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But when that aid was wholly withdrawn, under the influence of groundlefs 
fufpicions, infidioufly propagated ; when they found that every opportu- 
nity was taken to preclude them from a continued fruition of it, they na- 
turally refolved to rely, on their own conftitutional exertions, for the attain- 
ment of an equitable participation of civil and political rights with their 
proteftant countrymen : and could not be deftitute of a moft fanguine 
hope that their increafmg wealth and number would, fooner or later, dif- 
pofe the Legiflature to admit and comply with their well founded claims. 
This fpirit of independence, which, by the way, they had imbibed from 
the Proteftants, and this confidence in their own fufEciency, which aclofer 
examination of their circumftances had infpired them with, were eafily 
admitted, by a majority of the Proteftants, as grounds of ferious alarm : 
and feveral corporations and grand juries were, in confequoice, without 
difHculty^ induced to reinonilrate. againft the proceedings of the Roman 
JCatholics* 

The delegates however of feveral of the northern counties, aflembled at 
Dungannon, paffed refolutions in favour both of parliamentary reform, 
and the complete emancipation of their Roman Catholic fellow fubjefts. 

The expedient of alternately raifing and depreffing the Roman Catholics 
and Proteftants, feems to have been, at this time, reforted to, with the view 
bf increafing their mutual jealoufy and apprehenfioa ; and with the ukerior 
view of facilitating the meafure of legiflative union, wWch certainly 
was in contemplation. The grand juries and corporations had fcarcely 
manifefted their difapprobation of the conduft of the Roman Catholics, 
when the latter, after being treated with contemptuous negled at the 
Caftle, were authoritatively ^couraged. to lay their petition at the foot of 
the throne. They did fo. Their prayer was attended to. And the Irifli Par- 
liament was foon afterwards intentionally brought into difrepute, both among 
the Proteftants and Roman Catholics, by being made to yield, under the 
influence of adminiftration, to a meafure which a confiderable majoriiy of 
its members individually deprecated ; and which had before, been fcouted 
out of the Houie. The Roman Catholics, thus unaided by the PrjDteftants^ 
or rather notwithftanding iheir oppofition, obtained that valuable, right^ 
the right of fufiVage. Tbea^ which extended toihem this right, viz. 
33 G« III. c. 21. alfo exempted them from penalties for educating their 
children in the popifli religion.: and enabled them to. hold all places, 

^ MM ' civil 
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civil and military^ except a few of the more elevated and confidential 
ones. 

The conduft of government, on this occafion, was evidently calcu* 
lated to infufe additional confidence into the Roman Catholics ;. to alienate 
them from their Proteflant reprefentatives ; and to fink the Parliament 
ftill lower in the efteem of the nation. The Proteftants, out of doors, 
had found, in 1779 and 1780, that little national benefit could be obtain- 
•ed from Parliament unlefs recourfe was had to intimidation ; and the 
Roman Catholics, in 1793, found that no relief would be extended to 
them, unlefs through the interference of the minifter. The important 
civil right which they were now enabled to exercife, and which, as we 
have already feen, the more patriotic, liberal, and prudent of their 
Proteftant countrymen were folicitous to procure for them ; but which 
government feafonably granted as a boon, to direft their gratitude to 
another quarter, placed them neceflarily in fuch a fituation, in the com- 
munity, as rendered the withholding of the remaining benefits of the 
conilitution from them, tantamount to a grievance. 

*' It is vain to imagine," faid Mr. Fofler, when oppofing the bill alluded 

to, that admiilion to the eleftive franchife does not draw with it the 

right of reprefentation, it will follow, whether you chufe it or not '} 

for upon what grounds can you fay that nien are fit to be eledors, and 

^unfit to be elefted ?*' 

To raife the expeftations of the Roman Catholics fUU higher, and at the 
fame time to turn the minds of the Pi'oteflants, hy^ dint of alarm, from thofe 
projefts of political improvement which they flill very generally continued 
to cherilh, Lord Fitzwilliam was fent from England, as chief governor,, 
with difcretionary power in refpeO: of the further claims of the Ro- 
man Catholics; and their advocate, Mr. Grattan, was chofen as his 
fecretary *. 

From the moment, however, that his Excellency became impreffed with 
the urgency of ufing the difcretionary power with which he confidered 
fcimfelf mvefled, his recal feems to have been refolved on. Earl Camden 
was forthwith appointed to fucceed him. And thofe public men, who had 
given the ftrongeft proofs of hofUlity to the Roman Catholic claims, were 

♦ See the noble Lord's ktten to tlw Earl of CarKfle. 

invited 
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invited to affift in the government of Ireland. The Proteftant party, con- 
fifting of thofe who, on mere principles of faftion, were adverfe to the 
elevation of the Roman Catholics, ^nd of thofe who had been alienated 
from them by mifconceptions and mifconftrufliions of recent events, 
now became triumphant : and the Roman Catholics, in their turn, 
were plunged into a ftate of defpair, fimilar to that from which the 
Proteftant party had juft been refcued. 

If the-Preibyterians of Scotland^ the Prefbyteritos of Ireland, cfr even» 
tjiofe of England had been discouraged .wd difappointed as the Romajx 
Catholics of Ireland were,., the. event wodd probably have fopii been' 
£3llowed by ferious difturbcUices, , If the expefitatiottd id£ tlie Pr9teft?«Jt* 
of Ireland, when in purfuit of Ifegiflatiw indepen^oQce^ lad been th»$! 
promptly blafted, there can be little doubt that a fyftematie rebel-i 
lion would have enfued. . ' ^ 

The leading Roman Catholics of Ireland, on the occasion iii queftion, 
though highly irritated, forebore to outrage the prindptes of loyalty^ 
and prudence. The affefting reprefentations, inde^d^ of the emigranr 
clergy of France, had pccafioned a very ftrong, and a very gaieral ab^ 
horrence of Jacobinical principles;, among the clei^ and laity of' 
the Roman Catholic religion in Ireland!^ and thie latter could fcarcely- 
hope to intimidate govemitieiit into- a complianc^'wrti their wifties, yjfntii^ 
out uniting with thofe by whom thefe principles had been, or wer^ like- 
ly to be adopted. 

This equipoife, this alternate elevation and depreflion of parties, this 
debilitating ftate of mutual jealoufy, repulifioii and dread, feemed to pre- 
fent an unprecedentedly favourable bpportiiriity for introducing with effed, 
the long meditated meafure of Ifegitlative uhiorii The argumeilts and 
confiderarions which were fubfequently^ urged" i^ its behalf, had' 
as much intrinfic cogency then, ais 'at any other period: and happy 
would it have been' for Ireland,* and perhaps 'for the Empire, hao! 
it been carried into* effed, before blood^^ 'fhed^, wealth wafted^ 
and religi®us rancour invigorated.^ Bur it appears, to* have been' 
deemed premature and imprudent even to mention that meafure, fo 
long as there exifted ahy rerfonibl^ diJubt of its tucceft* Be^de^i the' 
then afpeft of the circtiniftancefe of IrelatiH Svas fiich akr ti^ cfeiate* 
an expe^tion, thkt^p^oirKarlypropitiotiS cbri|&aure wo(^^ 

-' M M 2. 
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SECTION III. 

Rebellion ofiygS. 

THE Roman Catholics had now become univerfally difconte'nted, and 
very generally alienated from the government, or exafperated againft it. 
The advocates for parliamentary reform, though- greatly diminiflied inr 
number, were, if poffible, ftill more aealous than they had been. Repub- 
Mean principle^ anak)gou8 to thofe which were operating in France, were 
cheriflied by the. Diflenters in the north. The preflure of tithes, and 
exactions of thofe who levied them, were as grievous as ever. And there 
exifled a fecret, well brganifed, and adkive fociety, that of the United 
Irifhmen, the real objefts whereof were to feparate Ireland from Eng- 
land; to eftabliih a republican government in the former ; and to aboliih; 
utterly, not only every difqualification on account of religion, but likewife- 
all church ellablifhmentSt The f^s of rebellion were every where fown^ 
a|id the mean$ of lH*inging it to maturity were now in full operation. 

This fociety, which may be traced back to the year 1784, appears, 
to have been fyftematically inilituted in the year i79i«^ It confided, in its 
incipient ftate, chiefly of thofe who, at the aggregate meeting of the citi- 
zens of Dublin, in the former year, and at feveral of the meetings in the 
north, efpecially in Belfaft, were; ftrenuous in behalf of extending to the 
Roman Catholics that right which gov^nment enabled them to exercife 
i^ 1793. It does not appear to hav^ been originally aduated by rebel- 
lious motives, whatever may haye been thofe of fome of the individuals 
who compofed it ; but fixnply by an ardent defire to improve the political 
cpndition of Ireland, by a reformat^n of parliament, and admiffion of the 
Roman Catholics to all the benefits of the confUtution. Even after it 
had affumed a confident form> there is reafon to infer, from its having had 
no connection with the Defenders, that the overthrow of all exifling efta- 
bliflinients was not the prevailing objeft of its members^ It foon however 
embraced, and fell under tl^e jC^':«;ction of the treacherous agentsof France. 
Iti.end^avcuys veye the^ceifoxvard fecretly and fpduloufly direfted ux 

concen-^ 
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concentrate the paflions and energies of the difiatisfied and cKfaffeded of 
all defcriptions. And with this view, its aflive miflionaries artfully 
(haped their fedudive language to the prejudices, propenfities, and griev- 
smces which they found to prevail with different individuals, and in dif- 
ferent quarters. It was very generally avoided by the higher orders ; and 
univerfally fo, by the moderate and reflefling men of both religions, who 
wifely deprecated the pervafion of French Jacobinical principles through 
Ireland. But it was foon joined by multitudes of the lower orders of 
Proteftant diflenters and Roman Catholics ; fo that its leading members, 
in the year 1798, found themfelves at the head of nearly 300,000 men, 
ready to attempt the overthrow of the goverment. They ftill continued, 
however, to exert their utmoft aftivity in increafing the number, and 
perfeding the. organizaticm o£ the rebellious ; prudently endeavouring to 
poftpone the day of trial, until the arrival of expefted fuccours from 
France. 

Under thefe circumftances it, at length, became extremely diflScult to 
prevent a rebeHibn. But it may fairly be queflioned, whether this 
combination of circumftances might not have been feafonably prevented 
or countervailed. 

To affirm that the government of Ireland facilitated the growth of rebel- 
lion, for the purpofe of eflfefting the union, would be to hold language 
not perhaps fufficiently warranted by feOs. But to affirm that the rebel- 
lion was kept alive for that purpofe, feems perfedly warrantable. — ^The 
charge was boldly made, in the writer's hearing, during one of the debates 
on the union, by an honourable gentleman who held a profitable place 
und^r the crown *. -^-And to affirm, that that raeafure never would have 
been carried into effed, without the occurrence of a rebellion, fimilar, in 
rcfped of its attendant and previous circumftances, to that of 1798, is 
to advance what nineteen in twenty men who were acquainted with the 
political fentiments of the Irifh people, at that time, will feel little difficulty 
in affenting to. 

The explofion, which was now expeded by all, was fortunately acce- 
lerated by government ; perhaps under an apprehenfion of its becoming 
■ ' ■ < ' 1 1 .. I .1 .1 I - - II ■ ■ - 

* Many loyal inhabitants of the city of Cork arc prepared to affirm that notorioua, 
rebels, men who. belonged to a committee of aiTaffiaation, were liberated without profecu- 
tioD, and fuffered to remain at large. 

formi-^ 
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formidably extenfive, if longer delayed. But however fortunate this ftep» 
with reference to the prefervation of the ezifting eftabliihmentSythe precipi- 
tate, rigorous, andindeed cruel expedients which wererefortedto, inorderto 
hurry the rebellious prematurely into adion, can never be fuiEciently de- 
plored ; inafmuch as they ferved to occafion, or fan£Hon thofe ferocious 
retaliations, on the part of the rebels, which have caft an almoft inde- 
lible (tain on the Irifli chara&er : and can fcarcdy be recolleded, by 
the kindred or friends of the fufferers, without the ilrongeft fenfations of 
abhorrence, and a total alienation from thofe whom it might be their 
duty and intereft to proted and conciliate. 

A rebellion, in confequence, broke out : and was attended, during the 
fhort time it lafted, with all the ferocity of former rebellions ; and with 
thofe atrocious viobtions of the different relationfhips of focial life which 
charadierifed the progrefs of jacobinifm in France. 

The ftate of high diflatisfa£Uon, amounting, for the mod part, to dif-* 
affeftion, in which the Roman Catholics were, or were naturally fuppofed 
to be, at the time when the rebellion broke out, in confequence of the 
cruel ^difappointment of their juft and fanguine expedations, the abrupt 
difmiflal of their friends from power, and the confidence which govern- 
ment repofed exclufively in their moft determined adverfaries ; thofe fuf« 
picions of their ultimate defigns, which the Proteftants had recently been 
taught to entertain ; and the violence with which the rebellion raged in 
feveral of the counties, where the Roman Catholics are much more nume- 
rous than the Proteftants ; together with the hoirid barbarities pradifed on, 
the latter, in thefe counties, by an infuriate rabble, occafionally headed 
or goaded forward by a few reprobate priefts, whom their fuperiours had 
cenfured or filenced, fufHciently facilitated the currency of an opinion, 
that the rebellion was the work of the Roman Catholics: an opinion which, 
iloubtlefs with a view to the accomplifhment of the union, by means of a 
diffemination and invigoration of principles of diftruft and divifion, it 
feems to have been thought expedient to propagate ; and which, accord* 
ingly, was induftriouily propagated, very generally received, and (till 
continues, with all its mifchievous effeds, to prevail ; although fufEcient 
fads are not wanting to prdve it utterly erroneous. In truth, if a 
Roman Catholic writer were difpofed to detrad from the loyalty of the 

Pro- 
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JProtdhnts^ on this and other occafions, he might perhaps find, in the 
annals of the laft five-and-thirty years, .as fit materials for his purpofe, 
as a Proteftant writer could find for the purpofe of finking his Roman 
Catholic coxmtrymen in the efteem of the ioyal. Thofe diilurbers of the 
public peace, denominated Hearts of Oak and Hearts of Steely were, for 
th^ moft part, Proteftant diflenters* The difturbances in the fouth of Ire^ 
•land, in 1785, were fomented chiefly by Proteftants of the church of 
England. And as for the rebellion in queftion, notwithftanding the 
multitude of Roman Catholics who engaged in it, and the barbarous 
outrages they committed, it may as fairly be called a Proteftant rebellion, 
as a regiment is called a Proteftant regiment, in which all the officers^ 
and a confiderable part of the privates, are of that religion. 

In the initiative department, the executive department, the military 
department^ the diplomatic department, and in the commifiariat de^ 
partment of the rebels, the principal perfons were, for the moft part, 
Proteftants. We find among them, the names of Rowan, Jackfon, 
Tandy, Emmit, Bond, Nielfon, O'Conner, M*Nevin, Sheares, Tone, 
Edward Fitzgerald, Ruflel, Harvey, Lewins, Crofljie, and Grogan: 
all of whom were more or lefs prominent peffons, and all of whom were 
either Proteftants or Preft)yterians, with the fingle exception of Dr. 
M^Nevin, who declared before Parliament, and was known to fpeak truth 
on the occafion, that the intention of the rebels was to abolifli all church 
eftabliftiments ; and that he would as foon eftablifti the Mahometan ^ as the 
Roman religion. 

The gentlemen who were moft confptcuous, or vehement at the different 
Roman Catholic meetings, fuch as Afefirs. Bum, Braughall, McDonnell, 
Ryan, Sweetman, Geoghegan, Hamill, Warren, Keogh, Ball, McGwire, 
and Dr. M'Nevin, were not, with the exception of the laft, as far as 
the writer's knowledge reaches, implicated in the rebellion* Had they 
been fo, they probably would have accompanied fome of the before-men* 
tioned gentlemen to the gsdlows, or to a diftant country; as the vigilant 
eyes of thofe, who entertained the ftrongeft doubts of Roman Catholic 
loyalty, were perpetually direded towards them ; and fufpicion alone was 
faid to have proved final to many, during the height of the conteft. 

By a return, found among the papers of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, it ap» 
peared that there were, in February 1798, 279,856 armed rebels, whofe 

^ M M 4 pecu- 
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pecuniary preparations, by the way, for carrying on the war, did iK)t,e3&. 
ceed 1,485]. 4s. pd. Of thefe^ 1.10,990 were in the province of Ulftcr, 
where the Proteftants are mfinitely more numerous than in the oth^r 
provinces j and in one county of which (Antrim), as the writer was 
informed by an officer in that county militia, the Roman Catholics, on 
account of their fuperiour loyalty, were preferred, as militia, fubftitutes, 
before the Prelbyterians. In fad, it was among the latter, almoft exclu- 
fively, that a rebellious fpirit prevailed. Of the remaining 168,906 
armed rebels, it feems extremely probable, that at leaft 8,906 were not 
Roman Catholics; and if fo, there probably was not mere than about 
ene-fiith of the Roman Catholics able to bear arms, actively engaged .in 
the rebellion; while there was one-half of the Proteftants, able to 
bear arms, concerned therein : admitting that the rebels, in the pro- 
vince of Ulfter, were almoft exclulively Proteftant diflenters ; which 
feems very Kkely, as the rebellion broke out in the moft. Proteftant 
part of that provmce. At the battles of Saintfield and Ballinahinch, 
the rebels, it is believed, were Proteftants to a man. It does not ap- 
pear that there was a fmgle Roman Catholic organized, or prepared 
for the rebellion in the year 1797, except in the counties of Kildare and 
Weftmeath, and the City of Dublin: in the latter of which, by the 
way, the whole number of rebels who furrendered. their arms, after 
the extin£tbn of the«rebellbn,.and wfaea it beoame both ufelefs and 
^dangerous to retain them, was only 1,064*. To thefe £i£ts,. it may 
be added, that Roman Catholic bifhops exerted their talents and in- 
fluence in behalf of the government ; that Roman Catholic Priefts 
effedually aflifted His Majefty's commanding officers at the rifk of their 
Ihres;- that Roman Catholic yeomen, in. corps commanded by zealous 
Proteftants, and in corps commanded by Roman Catholic noblemen 
and gentlemen, &ught the rebels with the utmoft alacrity and effed ; 

• Several mootlH after this work was prepared, for prefs, Mr.^Pamell's faithful hiftory' 
of the penal Jaws fell into the writer's hands.. The writer has not the honour of being ac- 
quainted with that gentleman ; nor has ever had even an indirect communication with hii^^ 
and yet the hiftoric fketch given in this work, as far as it relates to the Roman CathoUcs, 
coincides almoft as perfeAly with Mr, Pamell's hiftory, as if both were written in concert ; 
a circumftance which may fairly be cooildcred.as tending to coofirm the veracity of eitlter. 

and 
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and that fpveral of thofe * regiments of militia^ which' were* dotai-/ 
pofed chiefly of Roman Catholics, difllnguifhed themfelves againil the% 
rebels *; while Proteftants of the higher and lower orders were in arms 
againft the crown. 

' Notwithftanding thefe fads, the rebellion, becaufe, in its progrefs, it- 
raged among the rabble in Roman Catholic diflri£b, 'was boldly pro* 
nounced a popifh rebellion, by thofe who were anxious to have it thought 
fo ; and implicitly believed to be fuch by the prejudiced and unthinking 
dupes of the day ; and by thofe who were unfortimately deceived by the 
altrocities committed within the fpheres of their knowledge. 

Had it, in reality, been a Roman Catholic rebellion, the extenfive' 
counties of Cork, Galway, Kerry, Waterford, Limerick, and Clare, 
which contain upwards of fix millions of acrc^, or near one-third of the - 
area of Ireland; and in which the Roman Catholic^ are to the Proteftante 
as at leaft 20 to i, upon the whole, would certainly not have remained fo 
tranquil as they did ; nor have been fo backward as to admit of the military 
force being drawn from any of them to put down the rebels in Leinfter ; 
which yet was the cafe. On the contrary, the r^ellion would probably 
have raged, with the grieateft violence^ in thefe bounties : fome of them, 
a3 Kerry and Gdway, for inftance^ by the remptenefs of feveral of their 
diflrifls from garrifon towns, affording fafe places for rebels to be trained^ 
to the ufe of arms ^ and, by their mountainpus nature, prefenting the mod 
favourable theatres for the defultory land irregular warfare of rebels : and 
where they probably would have completely baffled fome of thofie luxurious , 
or foppifh generals, who are too frequently found upon the crowded flaffj^ 
and whoie ignorance, incapacity, inadivity, -and felfrfufficiency, threaten 
to render Briuih and Irifli valour of little avail f. The King's troops are 
not always led to battle by a Stewart, a Moore, a Spencer, a Wellefley J, 
or a Beresford who appears, to the writer, to poffefs -every quality 

* In the North Cork regiment of milkia, of which the writer was major, about two years be- 
fore the rebellion, the Roman Catholics were to the Proteftants, as about two lo one. This 
regiment loft about one-third ^f its number, or about 200 men during the rebcHion ; and aji 
the writer has fince been credibly bformed, was never, in the leaft degvee, difgra^ed, 
either by rebellious or mutinous pra6Uces or principles. 

t It was long after the rebellion, that the mounuins of Wicklow wtre cleared of the' 
banditti who infefted them« : 

t Notwithftafidhig theconventioh of Cmtra. 

. ...: / N N .. .::.i .. . which, 
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whicb the bifhfoldiier^at ieaft, couldtrift to fee affeixdded in the diaraaer 
of his general ; and under ^fhofe cconoiand, hriiiinen will probably never 
difi4>pomt the &ngame expedations of their King and country. 

The Roman Catholics of Ireland have, for many years paft, been a dif- 
united people: and there probably vriXk never be a general ooalefcaice 
srmong thon, h long a& there (hall ezift a becoming and laudable difpof-i^ 
fidon, on the part of government, to gradfydeferving incfividaak of that 
religion; and ta mndtiaXe the body at large, by fteadily aftd mii£>nnly 
r^ftrainuig and difcountenanchig all uonecefiary rigour, and every fort c^ 
injuftice, partiality, or illiberafity in the ezerciiie of vhe differenc fon€tioii» 
of the magifbacy, and by holding fordi due and^effe&ive encoungeiaent 
to that fpirit of induftry which evidently gains ftrength and grows mon pre- 
valent among thenu Bat flionld the principles of unio& be- ev^ generally 
propagated, among the Roman Catix>Ucs of Ireland, by tfaie joou and con* 
tinned agency of negle&, partiality, diilruiiE, pEOvocadon and indiffetersce 
with regard to thofe purfuitS' which incline them to peace; and fhould they, 
ia a ftate of union, be driven to raife the ftandard of rebellion, by fome 
projeding, Keadftrong, andinconfiderate minifteif, thofe who ignorant£yor 
defignedly undei^rate their a&aal importance, m the political &ale of the 
empire, will afluredly find them ted thoufand dmes mope formidable i>ebeb 
than the rebels c^ 1 798. 

The complete fuppreffion of this fhort Febellion, appears to have ulti^ 
malsly induced the neceffity of employing more than 130,000 foldiers, of' 
different defcriptions, including npwards^ of 16,621 belonging tb the do- 
nteftic indifpolable force of England **• Ttie expenfes of the military eftal> 
liihment, which amounted to no more than. 1,891,9671. in the year ended 
in 1797, after four years of war, were raifbd, by it, to 4,965,12^!. in the 
year ended 25th of Miarch 1 9oo. The net funded debt of Ireland, vAnch 
in the form^ year, amounted only to 6,o25,42$L, was augmented' to 
25,662,64ol.tin tile latter. The deftrudHon of private property, which ac- 
companied it, was very confiderable; the claims of the fuffering loyalifts 

•«ee TMt marked XV. in the. Appendiv. 

f The regiments of Englifh militk employed in Irekad weic». tke Bedfenl; 817. OMdi,. 
Wbroefter 1^159, Nfc Glonoeffer lyidg* Ri. Bucks ifi^SL Bevon ififBi Ddifet I9I16, 
S. Lincoln 1^047, Leicefter i^43t Kent i>278» Hertford 1^75*^ W. SfdUk i»3j8,Hril 
LtnoUhire i^aSo, Warwick 19877, befides oneof the YodUUoeiegimcaU aiid<OMJBC two 
it of tbe Welch militia, the retura» iriiereof the wxiter bat not feen. 
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having amounted to 823,517!. It checked the growth of manufadures 
in Ireland; prudent or timid men being difcouraged by it from engaging 
in thofe purfuits which required the employment of confiderable capitals. 
The demands of the numerous army, ftationed in Ireland, conduced, no 
doubt, to increafe the profits of tillage; and thereby to compenfate for the 
Tepreflion of manufaftures. But it is a &ft, fufficieatly well known, that 
a vail number of farmers hoarded up their increafed gains, deterred, by 
the threatening afpe£); of the times, from employing them in improTing 
^eir laa4, aqd thus mcreafiog their wealthy and eventually that of the * 
naiion *• 

The rebe}li(Hi certainly increafed the numb^ of aldfentees very con* 
lidefo^bly ; and ccmfequendy augmented the burden of taxes on the refid^c 
iohaUtants of Irdand. It oc^afioned the expenditure of a vait fum of 
pcd>lic money, in erinunal profecutions, which might have been employed, 
vifh the greateft benefit, k| encouraging a ^irit of induftry. In the year 
ended 25th March 1795, die charge, for that purpofe, W9s 1 2,oool. : but, 
fub£»)uently to the rebellion, it has annually been 25,000! .f The re- 
bellion, Clcevife^ fi fl t fltiotte d laws mconfiftettf with the liberty of the fub-» 
jefi:, ami the fpirit of the conftitution. Indeed the people of Ireland may: 
t>e laid to hsve been debarred £rom die enjoyment of their political birth«c 
rights ever iince that evesEit; and to have been expofed to, what, it mufl: 
be owned, they did not ^en feel) the r^urs of military defpotifm. Final- 
ly, the rebellioa effeftutlly prepared the way for a difedvantageous an4 
inequitable l^tflatiTe unipn with Britain: a meafure which could never 
have b>een accompliihed ^rithout it; and which niany of the fupporters of 
that meafure now lament 

* The etk€t$ of thefe ucreafed gains, {koiM traoquiUitj prtTail in Irdand, wiU ioon be 
▼ifibW on the face of the country. Already die fanners, in fome dtftrids^ have begun to 
build ftone and flate houfes in lieu of their mud-wall thatched cabins, the facility of burning 
which, by lught, without dete^on, expoled theni to the vengeance of the rebels, in the 
e^nt of their dechning to join them ; and which, therefore, is ^nd, and with an appear* 
ance of tratb, to have induced many of them to do {b« 

f fiee Nionber XXXL in the Appendix. 
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SECTION IV. 

Legi/lative Union of Britain and Ireland. 

THE circumftances of Ireland, immediately fubfequent to the rebellion^ 
prefented a fingularly favourable opportunity for carrying into effefl: 
the long meditated meafure of union* In truth a more aufpidous con* 
juncture could not occur. And that which was then prefent was not like- 
ly to continue. Accordingly no time was loft in bringing it: forward. 
Had it not been brought under difcuflion before the embers of rebellion 
were completely extinguiflied, and before thofe crazing palfipns and pre- 
judices, which were neceflarily excited or revived by that event, had be*^ 
gun to fubfide; had it been deferred for one year longer ; or had admini- 
ftration omitted, or failed to imprefs, feparately, the Proteftants and Roman 
Catholics, then infulioufly alienated from each other, with a belief that 
that meafure was the only mean whereby their refpedive objedks could be 
attained, the execution of it would certainly have been found impradica* 
ble. Even under the then exifting circumftances of Ireland, when the 
Kfe, property or power of almoft every man feemed, in a greater or lefe 
degree, threatened with danger, from fome quarter or other — when every 
man was difpofed to grafp at almoft any expedient that appeared to pro« 
mife fafety — when there was an army in the country competent to reduce 
to any terms the difunitedlrifh — when the difTatisfadion of one party, with 
regard to the meafure in queition, feemed calculated to infure the concur- 
rence of the other therein — even in the midft of thefe difficult and em< 
barraffing circumftances, petitions from the freeholders of 26 counties, 
out of the 32, were prefented againft the union, in February 1800; ac- 
companied by petitions of the freemen, eledors, merchants, &c. of ten 
towns, including Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Drogheda and New- 
ry. Thefe petitions, which then appeared without any of an oppofite na- 
t\ire, except from the counties of Monaghan and Down, from whence pe- 
titions againft the union had alfo been tranfmitted, proved, beyond the 
pofEbility of doubt, that the meafure was peculiarly repugnant to die wiihes 
of the people of Ireland. 

The 
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The grounds, however, of this general ^ repugnance were, as is 
ufual on fimilar occafions, extremely diflferent, according to views of 
diflperent individuals. Some were violent oppofers of the union, on 
account of its utter incompatibility with their private interefts : and 
by the exertions of thefe, multitudes were taught to exclaim againft 
it* Others ftill retained the deep impreffions, with refped to Irifh 
independence, which were made in 1782. Some ftill looked forward 
to a reformation of Parliament. And many were influenced by a perfua* 
fion thpt every benefit which a unipn could produce might be obtained 
udthout it. 

But notwithftanding this general repugnance, the number of its real 
fupporters in Parliament, and 'its nominal favourers out of Parliament, 
was at length, by ftratagem, bribery, intimidation and promifes, fufEciently 
augmented to enable the government to carry it into effeft, without refort- 
ing to violent and hazardous expedients. 

Of thofe who fupported the union, few appeared to be duly impreflfed 
with the real expediency of that meafurej which confifted, rather in pre- 
cluding all poilible future collifions of fuppofed national interefts, efpecial- 
ly with regard to commercial matters ; and in the admiflion of the Roman 
Catholics to an equitable participation, with the Proteftants, of all the poli- 
tical benefits of the conftitution, without endangering the political power 
of the latter, or even affording them the fmalleft ground for apprehenfion, 
than ih s^iy other confiderations. And' yet that a legiflative union of the 
two kingdoms, or fonxe compafl:, involving a limited and occafional ac- 
quiisfcence of the legiflature of one in the decifions of that of the other, 
was requifite, to preclude the hoftile effeds which might very pofTibly re- 
fult from thofe accidental collifions j and that an incorporation of the Britifh 
and Irifh legiflatures was neceffary to remove thofe groundlefs, but pre- 
vailing apprehenfions which operated in excluding the Roman Cathob'cs 
from Parliament, and confequently had the effeQ: of keeping them in a 
perpetual and dangerous ftate of difcontent and Irritation, were truths by 
which, it might reafonably have been expefted, every unbiafFed man, 
after due reflpftion, would be fufHciently gove^^ned. 

In oppofing, or fupporting fuch a meafare, a man, who had the welfare 
of his country, and alfo that of the empire at heart, would naturally hiave 

been 
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been governed entirely by his perception of the benefits or Inconvenience 
likely to accrue from the different articles propofed as conftituent parts 
thereof. If thefe articles did not appear equally benefkial to both of the 
f:ontra£ting countries; if they were not ftriftly fuited to the refpeCkive 
circumftances of each; if they were not fufceptible of fuch modification? 
9S future variations of thefe circumllances might require; if they appeared 
calculated to create^ or continue diffatisfaftion in either country; if they 
were npt fuch as to infure the permanence of the contraft, the diflblution 
^hereof nught occafion much more extenfive and ferious mifchiefe than 
thofe which the projcftors of it aimed at precluding, the duty of every 
true Irifli pittriot, and of every fincere advocate for the welfare of the 
empire^ certainly required him to oppofe it. On the contrary, if thef^ 
articles were evidently calculated to diffufe future general fatisfa£Uon by 
fecurirtg, under all changes and emergencies, an equitable parddpation gI 
commercial and political benefits to the people of both countries, true 
palriotifm unqueftionably required the facrifice of that ridiculous pa* 
tional pride which was to be outraged by a furrender of legifladve inde- 
pendence. 

Inftead of patiently and prudently difcufling the propofed contraft, with 
reference to its conftituent ftipulations, which pofirively was the only me- 
thod whereby its real eligibility could be afcertained ; the Iriih Houfe of 
Commons prepofteroufly entered, in the firft ftage of the bufmefs, into 
violent and declamatory debates on the meafure in the abftrad ; and fu£. 
fcred themfelves to be governed more by national pride, individual intereft,, 
and fpeculative political notions, than by confiderations of national benefit. 
T*be confequence of which was, that the minifter, having obtained a ma- 
ysirity in favour of the meafure, in the abftrad, found it eventually, an 
eafy matter to fecure a fufficient concurrence in its feveral articles : for 
thofe who hdii been fwayed to fupport it at large, and had pledged them- 
felves to do fo, would have been guilty of unufual tergiverfation by refill- 
ing it in detail. Had the affent of Parliament been fufpended, \mtil the 
diierent articles of the contrad: were thoroughly inveftigated, in all their 
bearings and effeds ; had each article been made the fubjed of a feparate 
debate ; it it not unreafonable to fuppofe that the union might have been 
rendered muqh n^ore advantageous to Ireland; and, in the end, more 

beneficial 
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baieficial to the eo^e. Foi^, fboner than hvri h» long meditate and 
iftdeed expe<&nt projed defeatted, l^e mimfter of Britain would probably 
have eoiiceded much to the defires^ of the Irifh Parliament, as he had be- 
Sore cbiie to tbef Britifhl oppofitibn, in the cafe of the commercial propoii* 
tioti6« To the impa^ienee alid precipitancy therefor^ of the Parliament of 
Iieljaadf wl^ch \ha Aikufter ought, in j^rudance, rathef* to have reftrained 
than encoWi^ed, We muft impufe the defers of the ad: of Union, ^d 
thd fjrobable f uftu^re diflafis&iftion of the Irifhy confequent thereon^ Thefe 
defeds, are eeftainl^ neither few Bior ineonfi^rable. 

Firft, confifteatly with the priliciples of equity, Britain ought to have giv^ 
feme, appropriate advantages to Ir^lalk^ in compeAiation foi^ thofe which 
the latter usi4«ieftionably derived from the locality of har Legiflatur^. Se- 
condly, the eommierdal an^angement between the two countries ought • 
10 have beenl regulated by the eoafidaration, that mu^^h of the wealth ac- 
qHired in k'eland would necefikrily jBow int6 Britain, and rcfidain there }> . 
while noneof that ac^^ed by the ktfer would finally be fixed in the former* 
Thirdly, f^^aie indeomification ought to have been prepared for Ireland^ for 
the iacres^dpreflure of taxes which file was about to expierience*, in con- 
fequeace of^ an addition to the number of he]r abfentees : for it was evi- 
dent that her publiir revenue would fuSer a diminution proportionate to 
the private revenue withdrawn ^ and c<Hifequently that the burden of" 
taxes would be augmented on t-hat- which remained, and induftfy be, in 
proportion, cramped y while in Britain, to which this private revenue was 
deftined to flow, the contrai^: effefts were to be eitpefted. Fourthly, 
two countries, to which equal commercial advantages' were intended, but 
in one of which manufa&uring fkill,- capital, and induftry, were railed 
to an unequalled height, and in the other, aknofl: totally wanting, ought 
certainly not to have been placed on- a level, in any particular ; but due 
allowances made to the latter, until it had attained to an equality, or near- 
ly to aa equality with the former. The cotton manufadure of Ireland^ 
was, in a confiderable degree, fairly proteded by tiie a€l of union ; yet 
the import of cotton goods from Britain, can fcarcely be faid to be diminifh- 
ed. The value thereof, as appears in the return made to the Exchange com- 
mittee, in 1804, on an average of feven years ended in 1796, was 99,9431. j 
and, on a average of feven years ended' in 1803, 157,0071. On an ave- - 
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rage of four years ended 5th of January 1808, it appears to have been' 
1 15,4501. * The exportation of cotton goods makes no figure in the Cuf- 
tom-houfe books of Ireland ; and yet, as we may infer from the importa- 
tion of cotton-wool and yam t » the manufa&ure is thriving. Thus Ire- 
land appears to have been benefited without injury to Britain. Fifthly, 
there ought to have been introduced an article to enable the Roman Ca- 
tholics to exercife that right, which thofe who exercife the right of elec- 
tion cannot be debarred from, without political inconfiftency, and in- 
deed injuilice. Had Britain and Ireland continued under diftind le- 
giflatures, there can be little doubt that they would, in procefs of time, 
have obtained that right, as they did the right of election. And it cer- 
tainly is not politic, by withholding it, to increafe the number of thofe 
who difrelifh the union ; and to perpetuate diflatisfadion among a great 
majority of the Irifli people. Thus much, however, may be urged in 
excufe of this defeft, that the introduftion of the article in queftion, 
after the fear and enmity of the Proteftants had been induftriouily increaf- 
ed, might have proved fatal to the accomplifliment of the union ; at leaft 
in the only way in which its accompUQiment could be property fan£tioned. 
Laftly, the number of reprefentatives, allotted to Ireland, was by no means 
proportionably and equitably adjufted to thofe circumftances which ought 
to have been reforted to, or which were reforted to, on the fubjed of re- 
prefentation, by the framers of the ad : an omiflion on which it feems ne- 
ceflary to enlarge ; as, in the event of its being remedied, the people of 
Ireland may entertain a much more fanguine expedation, than they now 
can, of fuch an equitable general modification of the a£t of union as may 
rehder it a political bleffing of fuperiour magnitude. 

The number of reprefentatives for Ireland, ought to have been adjufted 
to the population and wfealth of the country conjunctively ; or rather more 
to the former than to the latter ; inafmuch as national wealth is more 
Kkely to be increafed, under a good government, in proportion to the 
number of people, than the number of people in proportion to the 
augmentation of wealth* 

* See table marked XI. ui the Appendix. f See table marked IX. in the Appendix. 
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But to afcertain either the population or the wealth of Ireland, or to 
attain a competent knowledge of them, required a much more minute 
and comprehenfive inveftigation than appears to have taken place. 

In order to adjuft the number of reprefentatives for Ireland to her 
population, recourfe appears to have been had to the returns of the hearth 
money colledors in the year 1791 : and in order to adjuft that number to 
her wealth, recourfe was had to her exports, imports, and public revenue ; - 
rejecting or overlooking her rental, which was at leaft as fit a criterion as 
any of thefe. 

By the returns of the hear«h-moneycolle£tors, in 1791, there appeared 
to be 701,102 houfes in Ireland ; and from thence was inferred the exift^ 
ence of a population of four millions, in the year 1800. That population, 
compared with the population of Britain, as it appeared after the accurate 
enumeration completed in 1801, when Britain, by the way, was found 
to contain more people than that country had generally been previoufly 
fuppofed to contain, entitled Ireland to 202 reprefentatives. 

By a return of the value of the exports of native produce and manu- 
fafture, agreeable to prices current, on an average of three years ended 
.25th of March 1799, Ireland was found to have exported to the amount of 
5,650,853!.; and by a fimilar return, on an average of three years ended 
5th of January 1799, Britain was found to have exported to the 
amoimt of 3 1 ,272,8651. The number of reprefentatives to which Ireland 
feemed, by this comparifon, entitled, was 100. By returns of im- 
ports, on the foregoing averages, Ireland was found to have im- 
ported to the amount of 5,275,0631. ; of which ftie exported to the 
amoimt of 133,522!.; retaining, for home confumption, to the amount 
of 5,141,541 ; and Britain was foimd to have imported to the amount of 
42,689,108, of which (he exported to the amount of 1 1,865,029!., retain- 
ing, for home confumption, to the amount of 30,824,079!. The number 
ef reprefentatives indicated for Ireland, by this comparifon, was g^. 

By returns of the net permanent revenues of both countries, paid into the 
exchequer, on an average of the years before mentioned, that of Ireland 
appeared to be 1,8603797!., and that of Britain 26,349,794!. ; fo that, in 
proportion to public revenue, Ireland could claim only 39 reprefentatives. 
The number of reprefentatives to which Ireland appeared entitled, by all 
thefe returns^ taken on an, average, was loS.-In allowing her therefore 100 

o o • - jeprefentatives, 
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reprefentatives, principles of equity appeared to be fufEciently adhered to ; 
but, in reality, it was far otherwife, • 

For firft, the returns of the hearth-money coUeftors had always 
been known to be confiderably under the truth. The Infpeftor Ge- 
neral of hearth-money gave it as his decided opinion to. the writer of thefe 
pages, that not more than one half of the houfes exempt from the hearth- 
tax was returned ; confequently the population contained in ii 2^^$^ 
houfes, amoimting certainly to upwards of half-a-million, was overlooked** 
Befides, no allowance was made for the increafe of people from the year 
1 79 1 to the year 1800, which was evidently great. The dired lofs, oc- 
cafioned by the rebellion, certainly did not exceed 20,000 fouls ; even if 
the number of thofe, who voluntarily quitted their country, be added to 
that of thofe who were exiled or flain. Moreover the population of Bri- 
. tain appears to have been taken at eleven millions ; though it was not 
known to amount to that number, till after the union^ and was 
generally fuppofed to be much lefs before it. Had the people of Ire- 
land been carefully enumerated, they pofitively would have been found 
to exceed four millions and a half at leaft ; and confequently Ireland 
might have claimed, with reference to her population, at leaft 228 repre* 
fentatives inftead of 202. 

Secondly, it was unfair to take the exports of a country, among whofe 
exports, provifions of diflferent forts held fo confpicuous a place, as isthe cafe 
with Ireland, during a period of three years, when flie had to fupport an ar- 
my unprecedentedly great. Had the value of the exports of the native pro- 
duce and manufafbures of Ireland, on an average of three years, ended in 
1 792, and which amounted, accordingto the official value t, to 5,061, 9 13!.^ 
been taken and compared with thofe of Britain during the fame period, and 
which amounted to 15,173,2021., Ireland might, with reference to exports,, 
have claimed i79<Teprefentatives. i- 

Thirdly, it was unfair to take the imports of Ireland^ during three years^ 

* See the return at hrge^ made to Parliament in March 17921 in the table marked XVII> 
in the Appendix. 

t The writer has not fcen an account of the current Talue of the articles exported, dur 
ring this period. Foreign goods are included in the exports of Ireland ; but their amount 
has always been extremely trivial^ not exceeding 150,338!., on an average of the laft five 
years, and not exceeding 25^931]., on an average of ten years ended m 1781. See tables 
marked XI, XII) in the Appendix* 

5 whereof 
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whereof one was diftinguiflied by rebellion, and the other two by une- 
qualled alarm ; as under fiich circumftances, people will certainly not 
purchafe fo largely, as during the prevalence of internal peace and exemp- 
tion from apprehenfion. Had the imports of Ireland, during the period 
ended in 179ft, and which amounted to 4,079,906!. been compared with 
thofe of Britain, during the fame period, and which amounted to 
13,530,5321., deducing therefrom the foreign articles afterwards ex- 
ported, Ireland would have appeared to have a claim, on this ground, 
to 1 68 reprefentatives. 

Fourthly, it was perfeftly unjuftifiable to refort to the net, inftead 
of the grofs revenues of both countries, the charges on the re- 
venue of Ireland having been much greater than thofe on the re- 
venue of Britain ; and the expenfes of coUeflion infinitely more fo. 
The balances likewife in the hands of the coUeftors of the Iriih revenue, 
have always been, beyond all comparifon, greater, in proportion, than 
thofe in the hands of the coUeftors of the Britifli revenue. This, even 
^t prefent, is the cafe. The amount of the former, in the year ended 
5th of laft January, was 325,231!. 7s. 4|d. ; which, to the amount of 
the grofs receipt of the Irifli revenue, was as about one to feventeen. The 
amount of the latter, in the fame year, was 346,611!. i8s. 2;d. ; which, 
to the amount of the grofs receipt of theBritilh revenue, was as about one 
to one hundred and twenty-two. But to the revenue of Ireland, whe- 
ther grofe or net, it was moft unfair to refort ; the coUedion of that re- 
venue having been Angularly defective, as was well laiown * j and the 
national debt, demanding an increafe of revenue, having been trivial in 

the 

• The introdudion of a billy calculated to infure a faithful and economical coUefiion of 
the revenue, wasfuggefted to the writer, the year before the union, by the prefent chan- 
cellor of the Trifh exchequer ; who kipdly promifed his valuable affiiiance in framing it. 
The former, however, exprefling a wifli that the buftnefs might be undertaken by a more 
competent perfon, declined it. Some time afterwards the bill was introduced by Colonel 
Barry, but without fuccefs ; goyemment, no doubt, perceiving its tendency to obtain for 
Ireland more favourable t^hns than thofe which had been refolved on, in the event of the 
queftion of union being carried. 

Among many other inftances which might be adduced to flicw the expenfe attending 
the coIleAion of the Irifli revenue, the following one, taken from the report of a Com** 
mittee which was appointed a few years before the union, is confpicuous. Ex- 
penfes of the diftrift of Clare and Eunis 221]., produce 141 1. : expenfe* of the diftridk 
^fBallyraineiioiK, produce .978!.; expenfet of the diftrift of Baltimore 2,938!.^ pro- 
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the year ended 25th of March 1799, in comparifon of what it was ever 
likely to be, and really was, even in the following year *. 

It appeared by the evidence of Meflrs, Forbes and Edwards, taken before 
the Committee which was appointed to inquire into the fcarcity of pro- 
vifions in 1800, that whilkey illegally made could be fold for half the 
price of legal whilkey; that public ftills did more illicit work than private 
clandeftine ftills; that not more than one half of the malt duties, and not 
one half of the fpirit duties were collefted : and their evidences were 
fubfequently confirmed by the report of the commifConers appointed 
to inquire into the fees, gratuities, &c. of public offices t- For it appear- 
ed, by that report, that no fewer than, 4,131 unlicenfed ftills were 
feized in the year 1802 J. Their evidences are likewife further con* 
firmed by the recent aftivity of the officers employed in colle£ting the fpirit 
duties. For in confequence of that aftivity, 5,704,158 gallons of fpirits 
paid duty laft year; which was nearly one million more than had ever 
paid duty, in a year, before; and nearly two millions more than 
generally did fo ; although the ccmfumption of fpirits in Ireland has beeft 
greatly diminiflied of late, in confequence of the great increafe of the fpirit 
duties, and of a growing predileftion for porter among the lower people^ 
But the duties arifing from malt and fpirits have k>ng conftituted one o£ 
the principle branches of the Irilh revenue. In the year ended 25th March 
1 800, they amounted to 852,990!., forming about one fourth of the whole 
revenue; and in the laft year, they amounted to 1,563,7 14I., conftituting 
two-fevenths of the grofs receipt within the year. 

The Irifli national debt, and the additional revenue requifite to pay the 
intereft thereof, at the time of the union, bore by no means the fame pro- 
duce 180'. : expenfes ofthediitrift of Newport and Foxfbrd 803'*, produce 421!. : ex- 
penfcBofthe diftrid of Dingle 2,325'*, produce 613'. Total of expenfes 7,3881.;- 
total of produce 2,333'. The expenfes of revenue cruifers and barges for 10 years to 
1794, was 231,5651^: the amount of feizures, fame time, was 53>649). The rate at* 
which the Irifh revenue was colleded, from the year ended the 25th of March 1775, to the 
fame month in 1794, was 14?. lSs. iid* per centunii 

* See table marked XV. in the Appendix. 

f The falaries of the colledors, furveyors, comptrollers, fearchers, cuilomers, of 2 1 ports^ 
amount to 29,424'. The falaries and fees of thefe different officers, in all the porUof 
Ireland, exclufive of Dub in, amount to 105^78!. The falaries of the officers in the 
revenue department, in Dublin, amount to 47,9841*; their fees to 44>987)»; and theic 
emoluments to ]a>786!. 

\ See table marked XIV, in the Appendix. ^ , 
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portion to the wealth of Ireland, that the national debt of Britain and the 
intereft thereof bore to ther wealth of the latter. The revenue therefore 
of Ireland was^ in this refpe£l alfo, an unfit criterion to be reforted to, in 
fettling the future numb^ of her reprefentatives. 

The exifting revenues of both countries, now that that of Ireland 
is more faithfully collected than it was, though by no means fo faithfully 
as it ought; and that its debt bears a nearer proportion to that of Britain, 
than at the time of the imion, may afford groimd for a fufficiently correct 
opinion with refpeft to the proper number of reprefentatives, claimable by 
Ireland, with reference to her revenue. The net ordinary revenue of 
Britain, in the laft year, was 38,339,1521.; the net ordinary revenue of Ire- 
land, 5,896,8181. To adjuft the number of reprefentatives, therefore, of 
the latter, to the proportion of her revenue to that of the former, the num- 
ber fhould be 85, inftead of 38, which appeared to be the juft proportion at 
the time of the union.. 

But the rentals of the refpeftive countries ought to have been reforted to, 
as criterions of their wealth, equally with,. or rather in preference to their 
public revenues, or any other criterion. Had this been the cafe, the num- 
ber of reprefentatives claimable by Ireland, with reference to rental, 
would have been about 186: her rental then, being certainly as near 15^ 
millions, as that of Britain was near 45. 

The number of reprefentatives for Ireland, then, if fairly proportioned 
to population and wealth, ought to have been 1 50, at the leaft, inftead of 
i.oo; the number claimable, with, reference to population, being 228;. 
with reference to exports, 179; with reference to imports, 1685 with 
reference to revenue, 85, and with reference to rental, 186: the average 
of all which is 1694. 

But if it were deemed unbecoming to make an important and final ar- 
rangement, fuch as the union, upon grounds of a fpeculative nature, or any 
other than recent documents^ the contraiy of which^ however, as hr as 
the population of Ireland was confidered, appeared to have been really the 
cafe, and much to thedifadvantage of Ireland; a door, at leaft, fhould have 
been left open for re-adjufting the proportion of reprefentatives ; under a 
well warranted perfuafion, that if the union produced the promifed effect, 
Ireland would rife, in point of wealth, at all events, as near the level of 
Bxkaui> as Ihe had ftood before the war and rebellion. 

Even 
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Even though the union is as yet for from having produced the expeded 
effeft, with reference to the increafe of wealth in Ireland, the number of 
Irifti feprefentatives, if proportioned to the adual comparative exports and 
imports of Britain and Ireland, would be much greater dian allotted in 
r 800. The current value of the exports of the former, in the year ended 
5th of laft January, was 40,479,865!.; and that of thofe of the latter, 
1 0,11 0,385. This would give to Ireland 1 33 reprefentatives, inftead of 95. 
The official value of the goods imported into Britain, in the year ended 
5th January i JB07, was 28,840,860!.; that of the foreign and colonial goods 
exported, the following year, 9,395,283!. ; fo tliat die value of thofe re- 
tained for home ,confumption, was 19,445,577. The official value of the 
goods imported into Ireland, in the former year, was 5,605,964, and 
that of the foreign goods exported, in the latter, 150,370!.; leaving, for 
home confumption, to the* amount of 5,4555594!« ; which would give 
Ireland 149 reprefentatives inftead of 89. The average number of repre- 
fentatives, adjufted to the adual exports and imports of Ireland, is 141 : 
the average number adjufled to her exports and imports, in the three 
years ended in 1799, was 92, or 49 lefs. 

It was pofitively affirmed, and indeed very generally expelled, that, in 
the event of Ireland's enjoying, for twenty years, that commercial recipro- 
city with Britain, which was fecured by the aft of union, the national 
wealth of the former would approach much nearer to that of the latter than 
it then was. And accordingly the future United Parliament was, by that 
aft, vefled with a difcretionary power to augment the public contributions 
of Ireland, in proportion to the value of her exports, imports and confump- 
tion of excifeable commodities; or in proportion to her income, as eflimat* 
ed by the produce of a general tax. Surely that Parliament ought, at the 
fame time, to have been vefled with a fimilar power to augment the num- 
ber of her reprefentatives in proportion to the increafe of her wealth. 
And furely if the curcumflances of Ireland experience the improvement 
which was promifed, and looked to, the prefent number of her reprefenta- 
tives, evidently unfuitable to the real circumflances of the country, at the 
iime of the union, can fcarcely fail to be warrantably deemed inadequate, 
unfair and a grievance. 

That her circumflances will be improved, is expefted and eameflly 
iioped by every refleftingman, who is folicitous for the permanence of the 

union. 
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union. In one important particular, they certainly will experience a 
change which will call for a larger number of reprefentatives. The popu- 
lation of Ireland is known to have increafed with infinitely greater rapidity, 
fince the revolution, thanthat of Britain; and there is every reafon to pre- 
fume that it will continue to increafe in the fame manner; the caufes of that 
increafe ftill operating, and with augmented energy. So that the popula- 
tion of Ireland may foon become, if it be not at prefent, half as great as that 
of Britain; which would fully juftify a claim, on the part of the former, 
to a greater number of reprefentatives. 

The contraded ftate of the reprefentation of Ireland, and the peculiar 
perfonal circumftances of her reprefentatives, have already proved difad- 
vantageous; m?ly be produftive of injury, and feem calculated to preclude 
many benefits which fhe might enjoy. 

In confequence of the abolition of thofe boroughs which firfl introduced 
a Burgh, a Grattan and other diftinguilhed fenators into public life, the 
office of reprefentative has, for the mofl part, become confined to perfons 
whofe hereditary incomes are fufficient to fuperfede a neceffity, on their 
parts, of fubmitting to inconvenience, or of qualifying themfelves for the 
more important and lucrative flations under the government. Hence it 
happens, that thofe, who are uninfluenced by a fpirit of party, feldo'm dif- 
charge their parliamentary duties, unlefs a journey to London be fug- 
gefled by private bufinefs or pleafure; and that thofe, who are aftuated 
by party confiderations, do not diligently attend, in their places in Parlia- 
ment, except on thofe occafions when adverfe parties are likely to put 
forth their utmoil flrength. And hence it happens that the affairs of Ire- 
land, which, towards the time of the union, ufually occupied its Parliament 
during one half of the year, are either very imperfeftly difcuffed in an 
affembly where few have any knowledge of them ; or precipitately decided 
on, in confequence of a prefTure of imperial bufinefs, during the fhort in- 
terval of a full attendance of Irifh members. 

As for the Britifh reprefentatives, fo confcious are they, generally fpeak- 
ing, of their ignorance of Irifh affairs, and fo little folicitous about them, 
in confequence chiefly of that ignorance, that they feem to think it pecu- 
liarly irkfome to attend their difcuflion; and accordingly thefe affairs, ex- 
cept fuch as are of a prominent party nature, are generally debated in 
the thiimefl hoiifes; or, indeed, we may fay, left to the decifion of a fniall 

committee 
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committee of the former Irifli Houfe of Gommc»is; perhaps not entirely 
free from the old propenfity to jobbing. 

This inattention and this negleft, on the part of the Irifli reprefentatives, 
have already occafioned much munnuring in Ireland j and will probably 
be hereafter the fubjeft of loud complaints. 

It may be urged, that if a greater number of the clofe boroughs had 
been left, Englifhmen might be obtruded on the people of Ireland ; and 
confequently, the number of their real reprefentatives would not, in fe£V, 
be much greater than it is. But this might, and ought to have been pro- 
vided againft, by a claufe in the aft of union, difenabling any perfon to 
reprefent an Irifli borough, but a native of Ireland ; and pofleflTed of pro- 
perty to a certain amount therein. Indeed by negle£ting to infert fuch 
a claufe, the aftual number of the real reprefentatives of Ireland is re- 
duced to about ninety. 

To re-enfranchife a large number of the disfranchifed boroughs would 
be utterly inadmiflible. But to re-enfranchife fome of them, with a more 
extended right of eleftion, thofe, for infl:ance, which fliall be found to 
contain more than 500 houfes • ; to enable confiderable towns, fuch as 
Carrick-on-Suir, Birr, Nenagh, Skibbereen, Cove, and others which did 
not formerly fend reprefentatives to F'arliament, to do fo hereafter ; and to 
admit two reprefentatives from each of the towns which now fend one, 
does not appear likely to be attended with any inconvenience ; and 



* That endeavours were (uccefsfuUy madey when Jthe disfranchifement of the boroughs 
was in queftion^ to gratify feveral of their proprietors, who wiflied either to jaf tain par- 
liamentary influence, or to .clear oflF incumbrances, afFedling their eftates, there feems 
good reafon to infer from a comparative view of feveral of the boroughs which were 
fufiFered to remain, and feveral of thofe which were disfranchifed. Among others^ thofe 
which follow : 






Ennilkillen 



o e Portarlington 

'^ tS Carrickfergus 

•S Dungannon 



contaming, as 

appears bv the 

returns of the 

hearth-money 

collediors. 



Total 1,450 
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^ Navan containing 608 
5 Mullingar - 642 



*g Longford - 
Q Tuam 
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560 



Total 2,398 
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vould give Ireland, what fhe certainly does not now enjoy, the bene- 
fit of an adequate reprefentation. 

The condition of Ireland, with refpeft to internal quietude, and the 
bleiSngs of the Britifli conftitution, the maintenance of the former of which, 
and the enjoyment of the fatter, were principal obje£b widi many who con- 
fented to the minifter's projed, does not appear to be much improved 
by the union. ' Although Ireland has been comparatively freed from par- 
liamentary agitators, who, .by the way, never did half fo much mifchief 
^ the agitators out of doors, but who were defignedly denounced as the 
only, or principal mifchief-makers ; there happened an infurredion, not 
extenfive indeed, but which excited almoft as much alarm as the rebel- 
lion : and local diilurbances have been juft as frequent fince, as before 
the imion; parliament having never had either fuffident leifure, or fufHcient 
inclination to inquire diligently into their true caufes, and remove them* 
As to the bleffings or benefits of the Britifh conftitution, the people of Ire- 
land have had little experience of them ; being to this day expofed to 
feel, what, it muft be owned, they have, of late, but very rarely felt, the 
eflfeds of military defpotiim. On the 25th of March 1805, there were no 
fewer than 1,474 perfons confined, on fufpicion, in the di£ferent prifpns 
and prifon-fliips of Ireland. That a very confiderable majority of thefe 
were defervedly confimed, can fcarcely be doubted. But, after making 
due allowance for the known lenity and forbearance of the late fucceifive 
viceroys of Ireland, it may juftly be fufpefted that many were confined, 
who either did not merit confinement, or were incapable of doing any ferious 
mifchief if at large. 

With reference to commerce, the Irifli people have no reafon what« 
foever to congratulate themfelves upon the union. The commercial prof- 
perity of Ireland has very vifibly declined fince that meafure was carried 
into effed. The amount of the aveiage annual excefs of exports above 
knports, for 10 years ended 25th March 1782, wjjs ^467,419 

The fam^, for 10 years ended 25th March 1792, was 608,107 

The fame, for feven years ended 25th March 1 799, was ^ 677,645 

The whole amount of the balance in favour of Ireland, for twenty-feven 
years ended in 1799, was 15,498,813!.* But the balance for feven years 

* Exports, medium of 1 773-4 £ 2,896,895 Incrcafc in 2d period per ana, 1^270,983 

1783-4 3»^<57,878 3d ditto 1,688,447 

1793-4 4»%<5,325 4th ditto 73,008 
1803.4 4>929'333 

p p ended 
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ended 5th January i8c6, has been againfl Ireland to the amount of 
7,410,730!., or, on an average, yearly, 1,058,6751. The average annual 
balance in favour of Ireland for three years ended a 5th March 1792, 
was 982,0071. The average annual balance agamft her, for the fame 
period ended 5th January 1802, was 1,490,9771., making a difference of 
2,472,984!., in point of accumulation of commercial wealth. This ftate« 
ment is made according to the official value of the good^ exported* If, 
however, a comparative view be taken of two periods, which feem leaft 
calculated to fubflandate the foregoing remark on the fubjed of the onion, 
viz. the three years ended in 1799 and the years 1801 and 1803, ^^^ ^^ 
current value be fubftituted for the official value of the goods exported, 
the refult will fufficiently confirm the remark : the average annual balance, 
in favour of Ireland, during the firft period, being 55 I9809L; and the 
average balance againil her, during the fecond, 787,7991*; making a 
difference of 1,339,608!. 

During a period of three years, ended a5th March 1782, the average 
annual official value of the exports and imports of Ireland was 5,842,9261^ 
During a period of three years ended 25th March 1 792, the average annual 
value thereof was 9,141,819!. So that, in ten years, the exports and im* 
ports of Ireland, taJcen together, had increafed, in value, 3,298,893!. But 
during the period of three years ended 5th of laft January, after the lapfe 
of fixteen years, their value did not exceed 1 1,358,267!. So that it had 
not increafed more than 2,216,4481., which was 1,082,4451. lefs than in 
die ten preceding years *. 

In point of national debt, the union appears to have been much more 
detrimental to Ireland. The principal funded debt of Ireland, in the year 
ended 25th March 1800, was 25,662,640!. > But in eight years ended 
^th of laft January, it had reached 70,647,783!.! which was, nominally, 
within a trifle lefs than 4 milfiolls of the amount of the pubh'c debt of 
Britain, on the 31ft December 1749, after a war of niiie years f; and 
23,986,016!. more than the amount of that debt, on the 3mdF December 
1738, when Britain was, by many, fidd to be on the brink of ruin. 



* See Table marked XIL in the Appendix. 

f See Table marked XV. in the Appendix. ^Ciialmen's Eftimate, p* 119^ 

ThfiL 
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The Irifli debt was increafed, each year, on an average, during feven 
years ended m 1800, 3,317,464!; hmt, on an average, each year, during 
eight years ended 5th of laft January, 5,623,142!.: being 2,305,678^* 
more than before the union; though the former was a period of both re- 
bellion and war. Even during the three laft years of the former period, 
one of which preceded, and the other of which followed the year of .thf 
rebellion, which induced the expenditure, in the military department, of 
4,958,2061., in one year, and which, by the way, was but 285,5441. lefs 
than the annual amount of the army expenditure in France, at the clofe 
of the American war *, the average annual increafe of the Irifh public 
debt was only 922,5961. more than in the lattel* period, which included a 
year of peace. 

The claufe in the aft of union, which provides for the application of 
a furplus of the Irifli revenue, after defraying the intereft, finking fund, 
proportional contributions and feparate charge^ of Ireland, was, in all pro- 
bability, introduced merely with the view of rendering the meafure popular, 
by an illufive profpeQ: of future good. At all events, the expediency of 
the claufe is certainly not very likely to be evinced. 

The number of abfentees has manifeflly been much increafed by the 
luuon.-— The amount of the revenues remitted to them, according to the 
opinion of Mr. Pugef, delivered before the exchange committee, in 1804^ 
was then 2,ooo,oool. ; an amoimt which feveral intelligent men are dif* 
pofed to coniider as aftually below the truth.-— And it feems not impro« 
bable that the redudion of the carnage*tax, in the feilion of 1800, was 
made with the view of concealing that increafe ;, for the tax, as may be 
feen in the Table marked XV. in the Appendix, was a rifing one. 

If to that vaft fum there be added 1,517,8851. las. 94d. being the ac- 
tual amount of the intereft, annuities and expenfe of management of the 
Iriih public debt, payable in London, or rather, 2,187,8221. 45. 4d., 
being the amount of the total anntial expenfe, the future demands of Britain 
on Ireland, when thefe demands ihall ceafe to be covered, as at prefent, 
by a vaft annual influx of money into the latter, in the (hape of loans» 
will appear to be a fubjefik eminently worthy of early and ferious confidera^ 
tion, on the part of thofe who exerdfe the powers of government. 



* Monf. Necker on the Adminxftraljoo of the Fiiiance« of Fnmccb 
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Upoit the whole, the union, which certainly might have been^ and, 
indeed, ftill may be rendered extremely beneficial to Ireland, confidently 
with the welfare of Britain, and the expediency of which the writer is 
by no means prepared to queftion, cannot poffibly be fairly confidered, 
by its moft fanguine advocates, as having hitherto afforded matter of con* 
gratulation to the people of Ireland. 
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SECTION V. 
Pecuniary Demands of Britain on Ireland. 

THE principal pecuniary demands of Britain on Ireland, confiding of 
the revenues and intereft payable to Irifh abfentees and Bridfh public 
creditors, and which are adually covered and rendered inefficient by fuc- 
ceflive annual loans, are very diflferent, as well in effed as nature. The 
former can never prove, in any confiderable degree^ detrimental to Ireland : 
the latter muft prove extremely fo, at lead for fome time, unLefs the pro- 
per fteps be taken to preclude or counteract its effeds* 

In the hands of thofe from whom the revenues of abfentees are drawn, 
an equivalent, or more than an equivalent is left. The land yields to the 
tenant, in Ireland, a profit as great, or perhaps three or four times as great 
as the rent paid to the landlord in England: and the money lent to the 
mortgager in the former, may have been employed to augment his revenue 
much more than the intereft thereof, payable ta the mortgagee in the 
latter, can augment his. But for the intereft ps^able to Britifh public 
creditors the people of Ireland have received little or no compenfation* 
The money which has been annually borrowed has been expended chiefly 
in the maintenance of a vaft military eftablifhment. This expenditure 
has, no doubt, a&ed as an additional flimulus to the agriculture and in- 
ternal traffic of Ireland; but the effeds produced thereby have been very 
inconiiderable. Befides, large portions of it have been ultimately employ- 
ed in purchafing an additional quantity of foreign goods for home-con- 
fumption : and the value of iiie imports of Ireland has, in confequence^^, 
of late years, contrary to what was almofl uniformly tim cafe before, ex« 
ceeded the value of her exports *. * 

Had the money expended by Ireland,, for military purpofes, fince the 
»5th of March 1798, viz. 40,504,3501.^ or had the debt created fince the 



* See Table marked XII. ia the Appendix. 
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5th oF January 1801, viz, 38,697,127!.* been employed in the en- 
couragement of tillage, or the improvement of wafte land, Ireland would 
be an aimual gainer to an immenfe amount, though fhe were obliged to 
pay three times the intereft which ihe now does. 

The abfentees, in the event of a high rate of exchange, muft experience 
a proportionate defelcation of their revenues. The Britifli public creditors 
muft be paid the full amount of their intereft, whatever may be the fate 
of exchange. 

The remittances to both, will neceffarily hereafter induce an increafed 
exportation of goods from Ireland ; and thus give additional employment 
to the induftrious. But for the goods exported, under the preffure of in- 
tereft payable to public creditors, there will be no return whatever. 

In fad, the remittances to Britifh public creditors are tantamount to a 
vaft fubfidy annually paid by Ireland to Britain j or they are, in eflFed, the 
fame as a very confiderable.foreign expenditure occafionedby the prolecu- 
tion of a war. - 

The annual expenfe (according to eftimates prefented to the Iiifli Par- 
liament, ihortly before the union) of a regiment of cavalry, confifting of 
684 men, being 34,7521. 4s. 5d. ; and that of a regiment of in&ntry, 
confifting of 730 men, 23,5601. los. 5d.; an army of 25,428 men, 
4,988 bdng cavalry, and 20,440 in&ntry, would coft only ^02,960!. 
I OS. 7d. annually. The annual remittances on account of intereft, &c. 
on the public debt, due in London, would, if uncovered by loans, a&ual- 
ly exceed 2,000,000!. : and therefore, would fuffice for the conftant 
maintenance of an army of 25,428 men, after allowing upwards of a mil- 
lion fterling for ordnance, general officers, &c. The total fum annually 
applied by England towards carrying on the war, which ended with the 
peace of Rhyfwick, was only 3^393,6341. 

It is to be obferved too, that in addition to the argument^ agsonft exceC 
five national debts, grounded on their hurtful tendency with reference 
to the induftrious paft of the community, it may be urged agamft the debt 
occafioning the vaft remittance in queftion, that in other countries, but 
efpecially in Britain, the intereft of the public debt is, for the moft part, 
paid to refidents ; who, by the expenditure thereof, contribute largely to 



* See Table, marked XV. in the Appendix. 
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the revenue of the ftate ; and by fo doing, increafe its ablGty to pay the* 
intereft : but that the principal public creditors of Ireland^ not being 
refident therein, pay nothing towards defraying its national expenfes. 

The neceffity of augjnenting the burdens of the Irifti people, in pro- 
portion to the aggregate of the incomes withdrawn from circulation, 
is perhaps the only folid ground of regret, afforded by the abfence 
of wealthy landlords and others, at leaf): in a financial or commercial point 
of view. 

The vaft remittances in queftion, and which will exceed four millions 
fterling, on the whole, cannot, it is evident, be made in fpecie^r The circu- 
lating coin of Ireland,never amounted to fix millions*: and confequently, if 
it flill exifted in the country, would be infufficient to pay more than the 
amount due in three half years. They mufl, and naturally would be 
made by bills of exchange, and the fumifhers of thefe bills mufl, for the 
payment of the acceptors, create adequate funds in Britain-, by a fuitable 
excefs of exported, above imported goods. Ireland will thus appear to- 
have, what is called, the balance of trade immenfely in her favour. But 
her accumulation of wealth will, by no means, be either commenfurate or 
correfpondent with that balance. 

The difference between the trade which Ireland mufl drive, when thefe* 
remittances (hall be no longer covered by annual loans, and the trade 
•which fhe drove before the union, and which yielded to her a balance of 
1,371,3811., in the year ended a5th March 1798, is this. The latter con- 
fifled in the exportation of tjiefurplus produce of land and labour, which, 
if retained at home, would have loft its value, and thereby repreflfed pror 
duftive induftry ; but being exported to markets where it was in demand, 
was difpcrfed of for a greater price than the refidue bore at home ; and, of 
courfe, occafioned an influx of money, or its equivalent, into Ireland, tend- 
ing annually to enrich the nation, by its efie^in improving the country, 
encouraging its internal traffick, and opening additional fources of wealth. 
The fiormer will confift in the forced e2q>ortation of the produce of land 
and labour :. an exportation, which, for fome time at leaft, muft raife the 
Tarious prices of that produce, far beyond their due level, on the con- 
fiimers at home : and which cannot occafion a proportbnate increafe of 



* Evidezice given before the Exchange Committee 1804.. 
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wealth ; inafmuch as it will not be produftive of fuitable returns. The 
merchant, the manufafturer, and the farmer will gain ; but their refpec- 
tive gains will be countervailed by the neceffarily increafed prices of all 
imported and home produced goods ; unlefs, indeed, the exportation of 
the latter be, by feaibnablemeafures, confined, as maybe faid to be the cafe 
at prefent, to two or three articles. If it be not, a general rife of 
prices mufl take place, as merchants will diligently feek for thof"e articles 
which may be exported with the greateft profit ; and, by thus extending 
or generalizing their demands, eventually raife the prices of all com- 
modities: an. event which, in effeft, is the fame as a depreciation of mo- 
ney. The rental of Ireland, arifmg from land and houfes, and which at 
prefent probably amounts, in the whole, to fifteen millions, after deduft- 
ing the remittances to abfentees, will, in this cafe, be gradually leiTened 
in value, though it may gradually be nominally augmented. 

It is to be obferved alfo, that the commercial gains of Ireland are, in 
proportion, greatly inferiour to thofe of other countries, efpecially Britain ; 
three-fourths of the Irifh trade being carried on by Britilh merchants, 
and feven-eighths of the fhippping employed thereui, belonging to Britons 
and foreigners *. Suppofing the current value, at home, of the goods 
exported from Ireland, to be ten millions fterling, the profit of the export- 
ing merchants lol. per cent., the number of tons of fhipping employed 
in the export trade 800,000, and the average price of freight il. los., 
per ton ; the ordinary profits of Irifh merchants and fhip-owriers, 
would amount to no more than 400,0001., while thofe of Britifh 
merchants, in the trade of Ireland, andBritifhandfordgnfhip-owners would 
amount to i-,8oo,oool. 

If the average annual value of the goods, aftually exported from Ire- 
land, exceeded that of the goods imported, by four millions flerling, the 
future demands of Britain on Ireland, amounting to that fum, would be 
attended with comparatively little inconvenience to the latter. But the fa£t 
is, that, with the exception of the year ended 5th January 1 803, when 
Ireland enjoyed a favourable balance of trade, amounting to 9i7,299l.or 

* Amount of the tonnage of the ihips which cleared outwards in the feveral ports of 
Ireland in the year ended 5th January 1808. 

Iri/h, Brlti/b^ Foreign. Total. 

93,856 615,70a 72,66j 781^20 

rather 
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rather to 1,816,814, as the intelbgent Mr; MarfhaU * proved to the fa- 
tisfadion of the exchange committee, by an acute and able inveftigation 
of the true principles of trade, th^ balance of trade has been unfavourable 
to her fince the union, while the balance of general debt has been the 
contrary. The value of her imports has greatly exceeded that of 
her exports. I'his, it is true, has been the effefl: of her increafed abi- 
lity to purchafe, occafioned by a vaft annual influx of money, in the 
fliape of loans. But were thefe loans to ceafe to-morrow, the demands 
of Ireland would not be greatly retrenched ; nor, by the way, could 
they be retrenched at all without injury to Britain. A favourable 
balance, therefore, to the amount in queftion, could not be obtained with* 
out a vafl: increafe of exportation. And here it is proper to obferve, 
that by far the greateft part of the commercial dealings of Ireland has 
been, and is with Britain and her colonies ; and that almoft the whole of 
the foreign commercial bufinefs of the former is tranfafted through Bri- 
tifli merchants. The annual current value of the goods exported from 
Ireland, on an average of three years, ended 25th March 1799, was 
5,141,541 1. : the vailue of the goods exported to Britain, and included 
therein, was 4,090,625 L The official annual value of the goods import- 
ed into Ireland, on an average of three years, ended 5th January 1808, 
was 55993,3621. The value of the articles alone, which are mention- 
ed below t, imported from Britain and her colonies, and included therein, 
was 3,607,075. 

An ability, on the part of Ireland, to anfwer the future pecuniary 
demands of Britain, may be created, partly by a diminution of imports, 
and partly by an augmentation of exports, or folely by the latter. It cannot 
be created folely by the former j there being feveral articles, of the nature 
of neceflaries and raw materials, fuch, for inftance, as coal and cotton wool, 
and which two articles alone cofl Ireland little fhort of a million annually |, 
which fhe muft continue to import m as great, or perhaps greater, quanti- 
ties than ever. 

* InfpeAor-gencral of Exports and Impoits. 

f Blankets^ Carpets, Coal» Cotton, Drapery, Earthenware, Groceries, Haberdalher^r, 
Hats, Hops, Hoiiery, Iron and Hardware, Silk, Cotton- wool and Yam. 
^ See Ubles marked iX. and XI. in tlie Appendix. 

Q Q Thefe 
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Thefe demands, unlefs prevloufly provided for, muft be accompanied 
by a high rate of exchange againft Ireland ; and this high rate muft ob- 
vioufly operate as a duty on imports, and a bounty on exports. Ope- 
rating as a duty on imported manufaftures, it cannot fail to prove de- 
trimental to Britain. The prices of the different Bririfh manufodures, 
fuch as the woollen, the earthenware, the hardware, the hofiery, the 
haberdafhery, hats, coaches, watches and watch movements, &c. which. 
Ireland now annually purchafes, to a vaft amount, will be fo raifed as 
to induce the Iriih to betake themfelves, with unufual affiduity, to 
thefe manufaftures. Operating thus, it will have nearly the fame eSeBt 
as the non-importation agreement, which was in agitatbn, in Ireland, 
in 1783 ; and then fo much dreaded by the manufadurers of Britain. 
Operating as a duty on importation, tt will alfo be difadvantageous to 
Ireland. Manufafturing induftry may be thereby greatly ftimulated. 
But the increafed prices of coal, cotton-wool, flax-feed, aihes, bark, 
hops, timber, fait, fugar, tea, tobacco, &c. the diminution, occafion* 
ed by a general rife of prices, of the adual ability of eftated gentle- 
men, and other wealthy people, not engaged in trade, to improve the 
country, give employment to die poor, and promote internal traf» 
fick, and the reduftion of the revenue arifing from duties on im- 
ported goods, inducing the necefEty of a proportionate augmentation of 
the duties of cxcife, will effedually counteraft, at leaft for fome time, 
whatever benefits may accrue from the encouragement of manufaduring 
induftry. 

Operating as a bounty on the exportation of manufadlures from Ireland, 
and, at the fame time, as a duty on the importation of them, this high rate 
of exchange threatens to be eminently hurtful to Britain *• An ample 
bounty on the exportation of cotton and woollen manufaftures, for in- 
ftance, from Ireland to Britain, accompanied by a heavy duty on their 
importation from the latter into the former, might, in the end, not- 
withftanding Bridfh Ikill and capital, have .the effed of transferring, in a 

* The Earl of Lauderdale appears to have been aware of the injury likely to be fuftain- 
«d, by Britifh manufadurers, in conlequence of the nature of the approaching pecuniary 
tvanfiaidions between the fifter iHands. 

See his Lordihip's Hints to the Manufiifturers of Great Brium, 

great 
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great degree, from Brkain to Ireland, thefe valuable manufedures, the 
furplus produce whereof is aftually, one year with another, worth 
twenty millions fterling *. The wool, ufed in the fuperfine cloths, 
may be imported, and worked up as cheaply iii Ireland as in Eng-. 
land. This is the cafe, in a ftill greater degree, with regard to the 
raw material of the cotton manufaaure. Capitals would probably not 
be wanting. Many of the intelligent and enterprifmg mafter manufac- 
turers of Britain would doubtlefs confider it as more conducive to their 
intereft to remove, with their capitals, to Ireland, from whence they 
could export their manufaftures to the greateft advantage ; than to 
remain in Britain, and ftruggle againft a vaft influx of cheapened 
manufaftures from the former. The teeming northern counties of 
Ireland would fupply a multitude of weavers for the cotton manu- 
faftures ; and it is allowed, that the beft cotton weavers are thofe 
who have been originally employed in the weaving of linen. The 
printed cottons of Ireland have already been preferred to thofe 
of Britain. Should this removal of flcill and capital ever take 
place, to any confiderable extent, which, under the poffible circum- 
ftances alluded to, is by no means improbable, the feat of the woollen, 
in a great degree, and that of the cotton, perhaps entirely, might cer- 
tainly be finally transferred from Britain to Ireland ; efpecially as the 
fituadon of the latter, with reference to trade with the weftem world, 
which now promifes to open a vaft and lucrative market, particularly 
for the manufadures of Manchefter, is greatly fuperiour to that of the 

former t. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it feems advifable, with a view to the 

welfare of the empire at large, to endeavour to preclude the poffible 

* Official value of the cotton and woollen manufadures exported from Great Britain ia 
ihe three years ended 5th January 1808 : 

Yean. Cotton. Woollen. 

1806 . - 1^8,771,271 - - 1^6,005,540 

1807 - - 9,896,166 - 6,347,727 

1808 . - 9fi6y,^ - - 5,372,089 
The official value is generally about 40 per cent, below the real value. 

f Mr. Janfon fays that 14^00 people emigrated from Ireland to America, in the year 
1801, in Philadelphia (hips alone; and computes that other ihips brought acrofs the 
Atlantic as many more in that year. He thinks they muft have brought with them 588,ccol» 
*' Stranger in jfrncrica, page 45*«** Thefe emigrations were chiefly from the north. 

Q Q a eSe&M 
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effeds which may enfue from the futm'e demands of Britain on Ireland* 
And to preclude theft effe&s completely j to enable Ireland to anfwer 
fully the demands of Britain^ without inconvenience; to confine the future 
increafed induffary of the Iriih chiefly to pne purfuit, noways interfering 
with^ or obflruding the purfuits of Bridih induflry, but eminently ad* 
vantageous in its effeds^ both to Britain and Ireland, feems extremely 
pradicable, if recourfe be feafonably had to proper meafures. 
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SECTION VI. 

Expediency of improving and extending the Tillage of Ireland. 

IF the refpeftive circumftances of Britain and Ireland be confidered, the 
interefts of both will be clearly perceived to require, that the future 
annual payments of the latter be principally made from funds created, in 
the former, by an increafed exportation ofxrom. The fuperiour advantages 
of this expedient, in a general point of view, are obvious; and will appear 
very confiderable, when viewed in contraft with the general difc^dvantages 
likely to refult from a forced exportation of Irilh manufa6hires, and an 
enhancement of the prices of goods imported into Ireland* The dHadvan- 
tages of the former expedient, if indeed it be attended with any, are not 
cafily difcoverable* 

The commercial opulence of Britain is derived chiefly from the fale of 
her furplus manufadtures, the fale of her colonial produce, that of foreign 
merchandize, and the employment of her fhips. She has long ceafed 
to draw riches from other countries by the fale of redundant corn. Her 
ftrength, as a belligerent nation, depends principally on her navy» Her 
intereft, therefore, as a commercial and belligerent nation,- evident- 
ly points, in a fpecial manner, to the prefervation and extenfion of 
her markets for home manufaSures, colonial produce, and foreign 
merchandize ; and to the increafe of her fhipping. Hitherto the 
agriculture of Britain has profpered exceedingly, and there is abund« 
•ant reafon to expe£l that the extent of the home demand for its 
produce, fo long as her prefent commercial profperity fhall conti- 
nue, will be fuch as to enfure ample profits to her farmers, notwith- 
ftanding a vaft importation of com from other countries. The corn 
grown in Britain is actually inadequate to the increafing demands of an 
increafmg number of home confumers ; although the tillage of Britain has 
been improved, and greatly extended of late, A vaft fupply is ftill 'an- 
nually required j and a vaft portion of the wealth, obtained by foreign 
commetce, is annually employed in purchafmg that fupply. During five 
years, ended in 17949 the average annual excefs of com imported into 

Britain, 
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Britain, above that which was exported, was 1,145,584 quarters. Dur- 
ing five years, ended in 1799, the annual average was 1,191,131 quarters. 
In the year 1800, the quantity imported, aboVe that which was exported, 
was 2,259,379 quarters *. The average price of wheat, in the firft period, 
was 2I. 7s. 2d, the quarter, in the fecond 3K 3s. 54d., and in the third 
5I. 13s. 4d. In confequence chiefly of an extenfion of tillage, the import 
has, of late years, been fomewhat diminilhed. Still, however, on an 
average of the five laft years, it appears to have amounted to 770,000 
quarters, exclufive of the com imported from Ireland t- 

On the other hand, Ireland, with a rapidly increafing population, exports 
an increafing quantity of com J ; and might be rendered capable of fup- 
plying the. utmoft polTible demands of Britain. Her chief commercial 
wealth arifes from the fale of the redundant produce of her land, and that 
ofafingle manufafture, the linen §• The money which might be ex- 
pended by Britain, in Ireland, for the purchafe of com, if there were no 
balance to be annually paid by the latter to the former, would be much 
more advantageoufly expended there, than in other countries ; as it would 
foon flow back to Britain, through various channels, after fruftifying the 
land of Ireland* But as Ireland will have vaft annual payments to make 
to Britain; and thefe payments muft be made either by means of an in^ 
creafed exportation of manufeftures, or an increafed exportation of the 
produce of land; as the manufa&ures of Britain would be greatly injured 
by having their markets, whether home or foreign, glutted by the cheap- 
ened fabricks of Ireland; and as there exifts, and is likely to exift, a great 
void in theBritifh com-market, which muft be fupplied fromfome quarter 
or other; it feems eminently conducive to the welfare of Britain that the 
tillage of Ireland be feafonably improved and extended, in fuch a maimer 
as may enable her com to protrude that of other countries from the Bridfh 
market* 

There are other confiderations alfo, fufHciently important to excite, in 
Britain, a folicitude for the improvement and extenfion of tillage in Ireland. 
In proportion as the tillage of Ireland is improved and extended, the 
wealth and number of thofe engaged therein will neceflarily be augmented; 

• Mr. Chalmers'! Eftimate, p, 322. t Report of committee on diftilleries. 

J See Table marked IV. in the Appendix. § Sec Table marked X. in the Appendix. 

and 
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and of courfe the demands for Britifh manufadures and colonial produce 
be enlarged. On the contrary, if the Irilh be allured, from the purfuit of 
tillage, to that of manufeftures, by the operation of the virtual bounties 
and duties before noticed, not only will their demands for Britifli manufac- 
tures be greatly leffened ; but they will probably become formidable com- 
petitors with the manufafturers of Britain. The fhipping intereft of Britain 
maybe greatly promoted by an increafed exportation of com from Ireland. 
It can be but little ferved by an increafed exportation of manufa£tures. To 
pay a balance of 4 millions fterling in linen, for inftance, would require 40 
millions of yards at 2s. per yardj and to convey it would require only 
5,952 tons of ihipping, and about ^S^ feamen. But to pay that balance 
in com would require 3,^00,000 barrels, at il. 5s. on an average each 
barrel, and to convey that number would require, allowing gl barrels to 
the ton, 333,333 tons of ihipping, and near 20,000 feamen. To convey 
the amount of that great balance, in other manufaftures, would require, 
no doubt, a much greater number of tons of fhipping than would be re' 
quired to convey 40 millions of yards of linen. But there is no manufac- 
ture, likely to be eftablifhed in Ireland, which would require, for its con* 
veyance, half, or even one-third of the number of tons of fhipping that 
would be requifite for the conveyance of com. 

As for the landed interefl of Britain, it could not pofTibly fuflain any 
injury by an increafed exportation of com from Ireland; fo long as that 
exportation merely fufEced to fill up the aftual void in the Britifh corn- 
market. And if ever the produce of furplus com, in Ireland, became fo 
great as to exceed the fupply required by Britain, the landed intereft of the 
former would be as deeply concerned in fecuring for it a profitable vent in 
other countries, by means of bounties, as that of the latter could be in refift- 
ing its entrance into the Bridfh market, when likely, by its fuperabundance 
to occafion an abatement of the profits of farmers. An abatement of pro- 
fit would be much more injurious to the farmers of Ireland than to thofe 
of Britain. Mofl of the latter could bear it : • many of the former would 
be rendered infolvent by it. 

Of the land of Ireland, there are probably above two millions of acres 
employed in the culture of grain *. Of thefe, it may be afTumed that one- 
fourth 

♦ Including about 800,000 acres of potatoes, and 155,000 of flax, the number of acres 
of land unMer tillage in Ireland may fomewhat exceed three millions. The wheat con- 
fumed 
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fourth either belongs, in fee-fimple,, to the occupiers ; or is held by them 
under leafes for lives or for long terms of years, and granted many years 
ago ; that one-fourth is held under Ihort leafes granted from fifteen to 
twenty years ago, and of which, one leafe with another, ten years are ftill 
unexpired ; that one-fourth is held under leafes granted at an earlier 
period, and of which five years are unexpired ; and that the remaining 
fourth part has been let fhortly before, or fhortly after, the commence^ 
ment of the prefent century. Now if the prices of the diflferent forts of 
grain, one with another, have rifen eight fliillings the barrel fmcethe dif- 
ferent years, one with another, at which the leafes of the fecond and 
third claffes have been granted, and which has been confeffedly the 
cafe, the occupiers of the land are enjoying a profit, after deducting four 
(hillings per acre for increafed wages of labourers, of 40 fliillings per acre 
more than they did when their occupancy began f. Confequently an in- , 
creafed profit, amounting to two millions fterlmg, is annually accruing to 
the tillage farmers of Ireland, in addition to the gains of the firft and fourth 
clafles. And perhaps, by the way, this may be the true caufe to which the 
prefent tranquillity of the country is owing ; for it muft be confefTed that 
there has exifled fome ground for diffatisfaftion. 

To fecure their Ihare of this profit to one half of the tillage farmers 
of Ireland, muft needs be an objeft of concern with then: landlords; and 
to prevent a diminution of the gains of the fourth clafs, muft needs be a 
matter of peculiar folicitude to them. 

If the prefent nowife inconvenient prices be kept up, or nearly fo, for 
ten years longer, a capital of fifteen millions fter4ing, deftined to be, for 
the moft part, employed in agriculture, or fome fort of rural melioration, 
may be amaffed J. But if thefe prices be not kept up, the farmers for 



fumed in Dublin, Cork, and other towns may require 150,000 acres ; the wheat and oat- 
meal confumed in other parts 650,000; the horfes employed in huftandry, by carriers and 
others, 450,000 : pleafure horfes, poft horfes, horfes belonging to the army 160,000: ale, 
beer, fpirits, and corn for exportation 340,000 : feed, fallow, &c. fcc. 430,000 acres. The 
number of acres fown with flax feed, in the year 1806, according to the return of Mr. 
Duffin, wa8 96,o64i Irifh meafure ; equal to 155,607 Englifh meafure. 

t See rife of land in tables marked XIX. XX. XXI. XXII. in the Appendix. 

i About 30 years ago, Mr Young computed that it would require one hundred millions 
(fterling to put Ireland on a level with Englaod in point of agricultural improvement. 
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the mdft part, will probably be thrown into a dangerous ftate of defpon- 
dency ; the wages of labour may be leffened ; and one-fourth of the far- 
mers, or thofe who took leafes within the laft eight or ten years, end who 
were governed, in their offers, by the exifting prices, will affuredly be- 
come bankrupt, to the no fmall injury of their landlords. As for the 
graziers, the value of their land will always be commenfurate with that of 
the land in tillage. 

To Ireland, an increafed exportation of com would be infinitely more 
advantageous than a forced exportation of manufaaures. The latter, at- 
tended by a virtual duty on importation, would have the effeft, as before 
obferved, of raUing the price of almoft every article on the confumers at 
home. The former, being the refult of an improvement and extenfion of 
tillage, could have no fuch effefl:. By this improvement and extenfibn, 
com not being the prevailing food of the lower orders in Ireland, a vaft 
furplus or mafs of difpofable wealth might be created ; and which would 
go very far towards precluding, or perhaps might completely preclude 
every poffible mifchief whicJh may be apprehended to enfue from the fu- 
ture pecuniary demands, of Britaia. 

The Britifh capitals, employed in Ireland, in manufaftures, in the 
event of a forced exportation thereof, would, no doubt, give very con- 
iiderable employment to the labouring poor ; but an extenfion of tillage 
would ultimately give more ; and Britifh capitalifts, when thar fortunes 
were made in Ireland, would probably return with them to their own country. 

To engage more extenfively in manufadures, with a view to export, 
while a vaft portion of the land may be reclaimed with extraordinary 
profit *, is c^tainly not fo good an expedient for acquiring great and per- 
manent weahh, as engaging more extenfively in agriculture. An increafed 
demand for food, on the part of manufadurers, would, no doubt, prove 
a very great ftimulus to agriculture ; but an extenfion of agriculture, be- 
fides its peculiar good effeds, would ultimately occafion demands on the 
induftrious and ingenious, much greater in proportioii, than the demands 
of an increafed number of manufadurers on the cultivators of the foil* 
Agriculture is certaii^y th^ cradle of manufadures ; but the conTesfefof 
the prppofitipn does not appear true to an equal extent ; , though the lat 
ter are doubtlefc, in a high degree, auxiliary to the former. 

:,Ia * Sec Part ift, Seftion 5. . . . . 
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rules, its ftridapplicadoii, in all inftances, may be imprudent. Thus, if 
the induftry of a people tend equally to manuia£hn'es and agriculture, and 
that the latter, in confequence partly of external relations, appear to be, 
upon the whole, pregnant with greater ultimate benefit than the former, 
the Legiflature ought certainly to endeavour, by adequate encouragement, 
to confirm that tendency j even though its concurrent tendency fhouldi 
m confequence, be checked. .Befide, agricukure, if purfued with Ipirit and 
ikill, ef})edally when the foil and circumftances of a country are favour* 
able thereto, as is evidently the cafe with Ireland, becomes both the cradle 
of manufactures, and the greateft fource of permanent wealth. 

If the foil of Ireland were afa-eady as well cultivated a^ that of Britain*" • 
if the wafte land of the former were not mfmitety better circumftanced for 
being reclaimed than that of the latter, and convertible into infinitely 
better land ; if, in Ireland, as in England, there extfted a, redundancy of 
capital, ready to be employed in agricultural ^Jjeculations ; if internal 
communications, between all the different parts of Ireland, could not be 
more eafily accompliflied than ftich internal communfcations in almoft any 
odier country, it would be vain to hold forth more than ordinary encou- 
ragement to agriculture. But if the land of Ireland prefent an eminently 
copious fource of wealth ; if that fource has not as yet been made to yield a 
proportionate fupply j and if individuals are prevented from engaging 
deeply in agricultural projeds and improvements, through want of capital, 
or through a deficiency of the means of conveying the produce of their in- 
duftry to market, it is fureiy confonant to the duty and intereft of govern- 
ment, to divert as large aportion of the public money, to the aid of agricul- 
ture, in various ways, as may be requifite to render that puribil produc. 
tive of the wealth which it promifes. 

To that purfuit, the induftry of the people of Ireland is already princi- 
pally direfted : and their fupplies of com to Britain will probabty, in con- 
fequence, annually increafe. Much more encouragement, however, than 
the agriculture of Ireland has yet experienced is unqueftionably requifite 
to render it adequate, when the time fliall come, to fupply the wants of 
Britain J and fumifli afurplusfuffici^t, by il»falein other countries, to 
meet her future pecuniary demands: and it is fortunate that th^ circum- 
ftanced of the lattxsr are well calculated to render fuch encouragement 
efficient. 
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SECTION VII. 

Means whereby the Agriculture of Ireland may be extended and improved. 

THE late and prefent high prices of all forts of corn, and the profpeft 
of their continuance, may probably be deemed fufficent encourage- 
ment to the agriculture of Ireland, 'It has, no doubt, been very confidera- 
bly extended, in conjTequence chiefly of thefe circumftnces; and will probably 
be much more fo, even without any other encouragement. In feveral in- 
ftances, the fmall capitals coUeded by farmers^ whofeleafes were granted 
from. 15 to 20 years ago, have been employed in reclaiming unprodudive 
land ^ Hod many country gentlemen have been induced, by a profpeft of 
extraordii\ary gain, to expend confiderable.fums of money in the fame 
way. But the agriculture of Irelandneither has been, nor is likely to be 
pufhed to the requifite extent, in due feafon, without much greater encou- 
ragement than it has yet received. Nor have. the. high prices in queftion 
occafioned, generally fpeaking^ an improvement thereof On the contrary, 
in cafes where farmers have been long in pofleifion, unufual gains have, in 
general, ferved*to damp that fpirit of improvement which, with the aid of 
fufficient capital, would be invigorated by a nearer approach of rent to the 
value of produce. 

An unprecedently great demand for exportable commodities, neceflfa- 
ply accompanied by a proportionate rife of price, operating as a mbft libe- 
ral bounty on. their exportation, may feem fufEciently calculated to. occa- 
fion the requifite extenfion of the agriculture of IreUnd ; and fuch effect 
may reafonably be expefted. But it is to be obferved, firft, that the ex- 
pedtcd demand, with its attendant enhancement of price, affefting all ex- 
portable articles alike, and thereby counterbalancing the benefits accruing to 
the diflferent individuals employed in furnifhing the different commodities 
for exportation, is the very evil which it is fought to preclude, by increaf- 
ing the furplus produce of the IrifK foil. And, fecondly, that although 
the induftry of Lreland tend much more to agriculture, than to other 
purfuits, it may juftly be apprehended, that the expeded, increafe 
of demand would ferve to divert much of. that capital into other channels 

which^ 
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which, by the feafonable adoption of adequate expedients, might be con- 
fined to the land alone ; where its employment would be more beneficial 
to Ireland ; and infinitely lefs injurious, or rather not injurious at all, but 
advantageous to Britain. 

To confine the induftry and capital of Ireland feafonably to agriculture, 
and to prepare her effedually for anfwering the future demands of 
Britain, without the intervention of a feafon of difficulty, difbeiSs, and def- 
pondency, and without fuch changes in the natiu'e of the commercial 

' dealings of either country, as might poifibly be, upon the whole, detri- 
mental to both, the exifting demand for com, on the part of Britain, how- 
ever great, aided, if indeed it be fo, by the premiums aftually granted 

: for the encouragement of tillage in Ireland, are utterly infufficient. Re- 
courfe muft be had to expedients infinitely more munificent than die 
latter, and obvioufly better fuited to the purpofe than the former. In 
truth, thelums expended for the encouragement of agriculture, by thefo- 

- cieties which profefs to aim therea^ are paltry in the extreme. To ex- 
pend lefs than two thouiand pounds a year, in the encouragement of tha 
branch of induftry, which might be made to add millions annually to the 
wealth of the nation, after amply reimburfing the public treafury for 
the utmoft e3q>enditure that fuch encouragement could occafion, is 
a fpedes of economy which no financial exigencies, however .great, can 
juftify*. 



* The expenditure of the Dublia focietyi in 179a* under the head of agricukure, and 
planting was 49285I. 6a« 4id« In the year ended 5th January 1804, the expenditure un- 
der that head» according to the 31 ft Report of the Commiffionen of Account, was only 46I. 
8s. iiid.i while the expenditure for officer's falariet and allowances, was 2,2701 78., and 
that for new buildings 39I00I. According to the 3 2d Report of the Commiffioners, the ex« 
penditure of that fociety, under the head of agriculture and planting^ in the year ended 
5th January x8o5> was 269I. 13s. 8d., and in the following year 5^81. 9s. 6d. According 
tQ the 31ft, 32d, and 33d Reports of the CommiflionerSy the expenditure of the £uming, 
or rather cattle fociety^ under the head of agriculture and live ftock^ is as follows : Tiz. 

In the year ended 5th January 1804.. 1^1,376 15 ^ 

Do. Do. 1805. 1,464 8 6 

Do. Do. 1806. 1444 14 3 

What paltry, contemptible, inefficacious fums^ eyen if the whole were applied to the 
encouragement of tillage ; but how fuperlatively fo muft they appear, after dedudin^ 
from them the money diftributed in premiums, amoBg Doblcgneoi gentkmeii and weidtl^ 
graziers i 

To 
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To increafe the public debt of Ireland one million a year, during four 
fucceffive years, for the two-fold purpofe of encouraging agriculture and 
perfefting inland navigation, would have twenty, or a hundred times greater 
ultimate effeft in liquidating that debt, or which is equivalent thereto, 
in leffening its preffure, thsm the beft finking fund that ever was devifed. 
To the com bounties of 1 783-43 much more than to any other caufe, is to be 
afcribed the adual ability of Ireland to bear a debt of feventy millions, with 
much greater eafe, than fbe bore a debt of two millions in 1783. The 
pradice of the utmoft eeonomy, which is not even nientioned now, was 
UDiverfally admitted to be Fequifite then. It is /urely much better that 
Ireland, on clofing the war accounts^ fhould owe a debt of between 93 and 
94 millions than a debt of 90 millions, if, by the addition of three or four 
ttuliions, her land were rendered capable of producing an additional anhlial 
ftirplus of th6 valim of at leaft thi^ millions fterling. Might it not be 
expefted that, in fuch cafe, the increafe of her duties of excife alone 
would be much more than fufficient to defray the iht^reft of the additional ' 
three or four millions of debt incurred?,. 

That a judidous^expenditure of much lefs than a million annually, 
for four years, in promoting agriculture, and inland navigation, would 
occafion a permanent addition of confiderably more than three millions to 
the aggregate incomes of the people of Ireland, there feems not fufficient 
reafon to doubt. And poffibly die mode of diflributing that fum, which 
the writer is about to fuggeft, may be found fufceptible of fuch improve- 
ment in detail as might render it not ineligible. 

It has been affirmed by perfons, converfalit in the buflneft of internal 
navigation, that three millions, fldlfolly and faithfully expended, would give 
Ireliind' all the benefits thereof. One million, thereforfe, of the public 
money, combined with two millions of private money, with which, to 
infure a faithful expenditure, it muft be combined, would fuffice for that 
purpofe: and the completion of the inland navigation of Ireland would' 
alone occafion an immenfe increafe of its wealth ; as thofe who have look- 
ed around them, when travelling from Dublin to Banagher, will readily 
believe* There will then remain for the aicouragement of agriculture 
between tvFp and three millions ; an enormous fum, it is true, but not more 
than is requifitej nor fuch as any financer, who duly refleds on the certdn . 

and. . 
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and permanent effeds of fuch an expenditure, and looks to futurity, can 
grudge. 

This fum, were government fufficiently imprefled with the neceffity of 
holding forth extraordinary encouragement to agriculture in Ireland, 
might be gradually employed, with the defired eflfeds, either in extending 
or in improving it; or, which feems preferable, partly in one way and 
partly in the other. 

On a fonner occafion*, it was computed, that the uncultivated land of 
Ireland comprifed 4,800,000 acres. If one-eighth part of this, confiding 
of fuch land as, by fituation, nature of foil, and abundance of natural 
manures, appeared moil favourably circumftanced for cultivation, were 
reclaimed, 3,600,000 average barrels of the different forts of grain, even 
with theprefent defective mode of hufbandry, might be annually obtained; 
and thefe, taken at il. 5s. on an average each, which is below the current 
price of late years t» would be worth 4,500,0001. One half of the ex- 
penfes of reclaiming might be granted to individual undertakers either pre- 
vioufly, or fubfequently to the completion of the work: and effedual pre- 
cautions, againft fraud, might be more eafily taken in this cafe than in almoft 
any other, in which public and private intereft might be combined. Dur- 
ing the commercial diftrefs which prevailed in 1793, government did not 
hefitate to extend, and with the beft effed, the mott liberal aid to mer- 
chants: and furely where capital is wanting, and might be applied with 
fuch vaft effeft in augmenting the wealth of the nation, as is the cafe in 
Ireland, government cannot, on any tenable grounds, withhold the aid 
propofed. In the year 1793, Exchequer bills, to the amount of five mil- 
lions fterling, were ready to be granted to the embarraiTed merchants of 
Britain, being 1,144,3761. above the fum applied for. If little more than 
this refidue were granted in aid of thofe who would undertake to extend 
the cultivation of the land of Ireland, the value of its exportable furplus 
of com, would unqueftionably be increafed at the leaft three millions 



• Part L Scaion V. p. 63. 

f Average price of wheat, bariey and oatt per barrel^ in Dublin market 
June 1806 - - • i. - m m £1 10 i\' 

Ditto January 1807 • " " " " -'^5 4r 

' flerling. 
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fterling *. And if the public revenue of Ireland continue to hold that 
proportion to its. exports, imports and rental which it now does, it would 
experience an increafe of one million; or twice the fum requifite to pay 
near feven times the intereft of the money advanced. 

On another occafionf, it was computed, on good grounds, that there 
were two millions of acres of the land of Ireland employed in the culture 
of com J and it was before obferved J that, in confequence of bad ma- 
nagement, the land of Ireland, generally fpeaking, yielded much lefs, in- 
ftead of yielding, as it might, one-fourth more than the land of England* 
If lefs than two thirds of the land imder com were made to yield one- 
third more than the prefent average produce, a furplus of 2,400,000 ave- 
rage barrels, worth 3,ooa,oooL, would be obtained. Or if one-rfixteenth 
part of the wafte land of Ireland were reclaimed, and one half of its corn 
land made to produce one-fourth mor^ than it now does, 3,300,000 ave- 
rage barrels, worth more than four millions fterling, would be added to 
the produce of the country. 

To change the fyftem of hufbandry*in Ireland, with refpeft to fuc- 
cefiion of crops, would require fome time ; and be attended with fome 
difficulty i but even without fuch change, the land might be made to 
produce much more than it does ; and its produce might be rendered 
much more valuable, than at prefent, by means of liberal premiums. If 
the fum of fixty pounds were granted in each pariih, in premiums of 
aol. ; one to the farmer, holding under a certain number of acres, who 
fliould exhibit the bed crep of com, of any fort, on not lefs than four 
acres of die firft clafs of land in point of natural fertility, one to the 
&rmer who ihould exhibit the belt crop, on the iame number of acres, 
of the fecond clafs of land, and one to the farmer who fhould exhibit the 
beft on the third clafs of land, a degree of emulation, (kill, and attention, 
not hitherto vilible, would foon be generally excited. The fum annually 
requifite for this purpofe, there being 2,436 parifhes in Ireland, would 
be 146,1601. : a vaft fum, no doubt, but the effe&s of the expenditure 



* Much of the land reclaimed would probably become pafture. land ; but «an equal quan- 
tity of that which is fo at prefent might thus be brought into tillage^ without a diminution of 
lie aAual exports of tiie furplus produce of pafture. 
t Seaion VI. J Part, ift, JSeftion V. 
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thereof would foon do more than counterbalance any imn^ediate incon- 
venience with which that expenditure might be attended. 

A vaft portion of the foil of Ireland, efpecially in die counties of Lime- 
rick, Meath, Tipperary, the fouthem part of the county of Clare, the 
northern part of that of Kerry, and a great trad of the northern part of 
that of Cork, feems particularly well adapted to the culture of lucerne, 
which may be deemed the moil valuable of all the artificial grafles ; and 
which, on account of its fuperiour value, is fo generally cultivated in the 
richer diftrifts of France. If by fuch liberal prenuums as would effec- 
tually induce the graziers to cultivate and preferve it, 50,000 acres of 
it could be obtained, upwards of 200,000 acres of pafhire land might be 
tilled, without dmuniihing the mafs of food for cattle. 

Clover, fo carefully and univerfally cultivated in England and other 
countries, and which is <»ie of the moft common of the indigenous graf- 
fes of Ireland, is almoft entirely n^lefted by the Mh. There certainly 
are not 20,000, nor perhaps 10,000, nor even 5,ooo^cfes fown with it in 
all Ireland. If one half of that p4rt of the tillage land which is let to lie, 
in an unproduftive and almoft it^ri&^ ftate, for two years, and which 
certainly does not faUfhort of 100,000 abres, we^e fowij therewith, it 
would be tantamount to an addition of at leaft 200,000 acres to l3ie pafture 
land of Ireland. The farmers in the fouthem pirrt of the comity of Cork; 
where pafture begins to grow fcarce, are getting annually more and 
more into the practice of fowing it j and liberal premiums wot^d foon 
make that practice general. 

The chief caufe of the Irifh wheat being almoft unfit for the London 
market is certainly the badnefs of the feed. To purchafe annually, for 
two or three years, about 30,000 barrels of prime wheat, and fell it to the 
farmers, at the medium market price, would probably foon render the 
wheat of Ireland at leaft equal to that of England. The difference of va- 
lue between the middle-priced and bdl wheat, in the Irifh market, is certain- 
ly not lefs than five (hillings the barrel. The introduftion therefore of 
prime feed> bcfides infuring a vent for the Iriih wheat in the London mar- 
ket, would be attended with vaft profit to the farmers. 

The efficacy of example being likely to prove at leaft equal to that 
of the moft liberal premiums which could be held forth for the ims- 
provement of the tillage of Ireland, it would be advifable 10 eftafelilh 

3 Scotch 
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Scotch or EngKfli agricultural femilies in thofe parts of the country, where 
they might be eafily accommodated, and where they would be well re- 
ceived and protefted. The inftruftions, the example, but above all, the fuc- 
cefs of thefe people, with refped: to premiums, would, doubtlefs, have a 
very powerful eflfeft in prompting the Irifh to farm to greater advantage 
than they at prefent do. The fum now annually granted for Proteftant 
cliarter-fchools exceeds 22,oooL Their aggregate revenues amount to 
37,oooL ayear. The parliamentary grants, fmce 1745, have amounted 
to 561,999,. and the duty on hawkers and pedlars, from that year to the 
year ended in 1789, to 50^77!., making together 61 2,2761** And what 
have been their eflfeds? 7,013 children have been apprenticed in fixty- 
three years, and 818 marriage portions have been paid. If it be neceflary 
to promote Proteftantifm in Ireland, which the writer, though a Protef- 
tant of the church of England, and allied to noae but Proteftants of the 
fame communion, is by no means prepared to infill on } furely it might 
be done much^ more effedually by eftablifliing Britilh Proteftant families 
in Ireland, than by training up to Proteftantifm an inconfiderable number 
of children, of whom one half, at leaft, revert to the religion of their an- 
ceftors. The fum above mentioned would have eftabliflied, in a very com- 
fortable maimer, 2040 Proteftant families, allowing 300L for the eftabliih* 
ment of each ; and thefe families, allowing but five fouls in each, on an 
average, would have comprifed 10,200 Proteftants, or 3,187 more than 
were fent from the fchools. The fum granted annually, on an average of 
the three laft years, for the charter-fchpols, would fuffice to eftablifh, in 
Ireland, each year 76 Britifli families, comprifing 380 fouls. The remain- 
der of the revenues of the charter-fchools, if faithfully applied, would 
ferve to maintain, and train up to Proteftantifm, a very confiderable num- 
ber of orphans. 

The malt liquors and the fpirits of Ireland have of late, in feveral places, 
been greatly improved. Ample premiums of from i,o3ol. to 5,000!. 
annually given, during three or four years, for the beft calk of each ex- 
hibited on an appointed' day, might have the effed of improving their 
qualities fo highly, as to give them a degree of repute in foreign markets, 
which might ultimately occafion an immenfe fale ; and thereby infinitely 

• Sec tide marked XXV, in the Appendix. 
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augment that encouragement which they hare already, erpecially of late, 
by the increafed quantities made,* afforded to the tillage of Ireland. 

The moft munificent encouragement that could be given to the agricul* 
ture of Ireland, in the ways here propofed, would certainly not require 
three millions of the public money. And the effeGt of that encourage- 
ment would certainly be, to enable Ireland not only to fill the adual void 
in the Britifti corn-market ; but to fell, befides, to other countries, a vaft 
portion of the furplus produce of her land. 

In the event of that void being filled up, at fuch prices as would fecure 
to the Bntifh and Iriih farmers, their prefent gains, the interefts of bodi^ 
and thofe of the landlords of Britain and Ireland, would require that the 
remaining part of the furplus. produce of the latter, iSiould be diverted to 
other markets. For this purpofe, augmented bounties on exportation would 
perhaps be neceffary j fuch bounties, at leaft, as would ferve to bring 
Irifh corn into foreign markets, at the felling price therein ; and without 
a diminution of ordinary profit to the Irifli farmers. The com intercourfe 
bill and the high prices of grain hi Britain aduaily fuperfede the neceffity 
of bounties. But if ever the furplus produce of the tillage land of Ire- 
land ftiould be rendered more than adequate to the fupply of Britain, 
ample export bounties, to other countries, muft be reforted to. 

The export bounties of 1783-4, though great and efficacious, in compa- 
rifon of thofe which preceded them, were, in reaDty, inferiour to the bounties 
which occafioncd fuch an active purfuit of tillage, in England, about the 
middle of the laft century. In the year 1689, when thefe M bounties 
became attainable, the value of money, according to Sir G. Shuckburgh 
Evelyn's table*, was in the ratio of 226 to 562 in the year 1 800 ; and con- 
fequently il., in the former year, was equivalent in efie£^ to 2h 9s. 8|d. in 
the latter* 

Thefe bounties, therefore, though nominally the fame as the Irifh bounties,^ 
were calculated to give a greater beq^fit to the com merchant, and ultimately 
greater encouragement to the grower of the com. But there isanother way in 
which they may be fliewn to have had thefe effefts. The price of the befti 
or higheft priced wheat, at Windfor market, on an average of five years^ 



* Cbalmers's Eflimaic, p, 223. 
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ended in 1691, was il. 19s. i id. per quarter of nine bufliels*. On an 
average of 13 years ended in 1700, a period which included fome years 
of comparative fcarcity, it was 2L 1 2s. 3d, The medium of thefe periods 
being 2l. 6s. id., was nearly the fame as il. 3s. oid. for the Irifh barrel 
of 20 ftones weight. The price of mi4dling wheat according to an ave- 
rage of five years ended with 1689, ^^ ftated by Mr. Chalmers, was 
il. 8s. 9d. per ftatute quarter f. The middle price of wheat, in Dublin 
market, (which, by the way, was well fupplied in confequence of the boun- 
ties on the inland carriage of com.) taken at eighteen different periods, in 
die years 1783-4.5-6, was il. 5s. od. per barrel : which was alfo the ave- 
rage price of 15 years ended in 1773, as before noticed. Or, to fuit the 
comparifon more to the Irifli reader, the middle price of wheat in 
England, when the bounties took place, was, agreeable to Mr. Chalmers's 
ftatement, about io|d. per ftone ; and the middle price in Ireland is. 3d. 
The Englifh merchant therefore could buy com for exportation at the 
rale of 7s. iid. the Irifti barrel, cheaper than the Irifli merchant. On 
every lool. expended in the purchafe of com, the former had about 
17I. 7s. 6d. arifing from the bounty; but the latter had. only 13I. 6s. Sdt 
or 4I. OS. lod. per cent lefs. Befides the Englifli merchant could export, 
with the benefit of the bounty, when wheat was at 48 fliillings the quar- 
ter, or about is. 5|d. the ftone ; but the Irifli merchant was reftrained 
from exporting, when wheat exceeded 27 fliillings the barrel, or about 
IS. 4}d. the ftone. To increafe the Irifli bounties then about one-third ; 
and to grant thefe bounties until wheat exceeded the price of 30 fliillings 
the barrel and the other grains in proportion, feems fufficiently warrant- 
ed by precedent, and would be produfldve of increafed benefit. Indeed 
granting this bounty when the prices of the different forts of grain were 
even much higher, would probabry not be followed by any bad effefts ;• 
as the merchant*s profits are inverfely proportioned to the price of grain, ' 
and grain is not, in general, nor, in any confiderable degree j the great ne- 
ceflary of life among the labouring poor of Ireland. 

If the export of bounties were increafed fomewhat lefs than one-third, 
beyond thofe of 1783-4 ; if they were to be 3s. per barrel, on wheat, 

* From Dr. Adatt Smkh't Tables^ vol. i. p. 265. f Eft; p- 323. 
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barley, and oats, on an' average, inflead of is. ijd ; and if diefe bounties 
were given when wheat did not exceed 35 (hillings the barrel, an4 the other 
grains in proportion ; and if, in confequenceof an extenfion and improve- 
ment of tillage, the exportable furplus of com, beyond the demands of 
Britain, were to amount to 1,500,000 barrels of the different forts erf" 
grain, the whole amount of the annual bounty would be but 225,0001. ; 
which is confiderably lefs than three times the amount of the bounty paid 
on the carriage of com to Dublin in the year 1797*; and not much ex- 
ceeding one-fourth more than the bounty annually paid, in England, on 
the com exported during ten years ended in 1750. And when it is con- 
fidered that this fum thus expended, belides its other good effefte, would 
occafion an annual addition to the pecuniary ability of Ireland amounting 
probably to near two millions fterling; and at the fame time infure to one^ 
half of the tillage &rmers their prefent gains, amounting alfo to at lead two 
millions; it will furely, notwithftanding its magnitude, be deemed con- 
fonantto the ftricleft principles of economy. 

Holding forth extraordinary encouragement to tillage might poiliUy 
have the effed of diminifhing the pafture land actually approprhited to the 
fattening of cattle, and ultimately that of reducing the furplus produce of 
beef now exported. But whatever effed it might have in that way would 
probably be counterbalanced by an increafed exportation of pork and 
butter. The pork is fumifhed by thofe who are concerned in tillage ; and 
as the number of the latter increafes, fo does the exportation of the former. 
Moft of the inferiour farmers keep a cow or cows; and almoft all of 
thofe who do fo, fend their butter to market. An increafe of tillage 
farmers, therefore, will not occafion a decreafe, but may occafion an in- 
creafe of the quantity of butter exported. The table No. VI. in the Ap- 
pendix fhews that, in the period of four years ended in 1784, when the 
com bounties were granted, the number of barrels of pork annually ex- 
ported was 89,118: but that the medium number exported, during the 
laft two years, was 141,332: that the number of flitches of bacon export- 
ed, on an average of three years ended in 1785, was 25,025, and the 
number of cwts. of hams 4,306: but that the number of the former, on 
.a medium of the two laft years, was 262,446, and of the latter 16,023. 

* See Table marked V. in the Appendix. 

The 
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The table likewife fhews that the average quantity of butter exported, 
in the period of 1784, was 251,54a cwts. ; but that the medium quantity 
L exported, during the laft two years, was 336,253 cwts. The quantity of 

beef exported has been reduced; but the number of live cattle exported 
has beai increafed fo as to be exaftly equivalent to the decreafe of beef. 

A great augmentation of the capital of farmers has generally the eSeSt 
of occafioning a ruinous and depopulating confolidation of farms ; which, 
however, has its advocates. But in Ireland, no fuch eSeSt is to be 
apprehended. The capitals of farmers have of late been annually in- 
creafing greatly; yet the fize of farms has annually been diminifliing. 

Owing to that avidity for land which prevails among the rural inha- 
bitants of Ireland, and which arifes partly, but chiefly, from thealmoft uni« 
verial, and indeed econoimcal cuftom of drawing their fupplies of food 
immediately from the land inflead of the market, and partly from the 
diiproportion of the maaufadures of Ireland to the rapid increafe of its 
people, the landlords' rents have been fo high * as not to admit of that rapid 
increafe of capital which, under fuch an influx of money to farmers, 
would take place in other coomtries. It is true that the frugal mode of living 
which obtains among the Irifli farmers, countervails, in a great degree, 
thefe high rents ; but not fuiSciently fo to occafion fuch a redundancy of 
capital as might enable one man to undertake the bufinels of twenty, as 
in Norfolk and elfewhere. 

To fum up what has been faid in this fedion ; the benefits derivable 
irom an ext^ifive and ikilful purfuit of agriculture in Ireland, feafona- 
bly encouraged, are great ; attainable without difficulty^ not limited to 
Ireland alone, but participable by England; and apparently unconnedled 
with any mifchievous refult. 

• See Tables marked XIX. XX. XXI.' XXII. in the Appendix. « Should potatoes/* 
(ays Adam Smithy *« ever become the fevourite food of the poor, population would increafe, 
and rtnts would rife much beyond what they are at prefent." W. N. vol. i. p. 164. 
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SECTION VIII. 

Political EffeSls of encouraging Agriculture in Ireland. ^^^ Probability of 
permanent Concord between the Protcjlants and Ronuin Catholics.— 

Conclufion. 

IT was obferved, in a fonner feftion *, that the rural population in the 
principal tillage counties of Ireland, is chiefly Roman Catholic ; 
and that the late encouragement of that purfuit had greatly increafed both 
the amount and wealth of that population. The varied encouragement 
juft propofed, and which the circumftances of Britain and Ireland feem 
to require, will neceffarily, tf held forth, have the eflfed of occafioning a 
much greater accefEon of wealth, and increafe of number to the Roman 
Catholic body, than it has yet experienced ; and eventually that of giving 
it much more importance, in the political fcale of the empire, than it at pre- 
fent enjoys. But, whatever may be thought by thofe who have declined 
to take a comprehenfive view of the fubjeft, this acceifion of wealth, at 
leaft, be its efFeds as they may, is much more to be wifhed for, than depre- 
cated. For befides being neceffarily accompanied by a proportionate ac* 
ceflion of wealth to the Proteftant landlords, the Proteftant clergy, and the 
government, it is eminently calculated to infure that tranquillity and har- 
mony in Ireland, which every man, but one who has a propenfity to fifh 
in troubled waters, muft defire j and which is fo obvioufly requifite to 
the ftrength of the empire. 

" The progreffive ftate," fays Adam Smith, ^* is in reality the cheerful and 
the hearty ftate to all the different orders of the fociety. The ftationary 
is dull, the declining melancholy f.'' And it might be added dangerous^ 
if a great majority of the community be principally involved therein : for 
as Sallufl obferves, ** Semper in civitate quibus opes nullse funt bonis 
♦' invident, malos extoUant 5 vetera odere, nova exoptant j odio fuarum 
** rerum mutari omnia fludent.'* 



• Part III. Scaion 4. \ VoLi. p. 2. 
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To favour the continuance of the Roman Catholics of Ireland in the 
firft of thefe ftates, is an objeft which, in the writer's opinion, fhould be 
kept perpetually in view. And there can fcarcely be a better, and in all re- 
^efts, a more fatisfeftory expedient for attaining that objefl:, than a liberal 
encouragement of agriculture. The labourer whofe wages are daily rifing ; 
the farmer whofe profits are daily augmenting ; the mechanic whofe employ- 
ment is daily extending ; and the Roman Catholic clergyman whofe re- 
venue is daily increafmg, in proportion to the increafmg wealth of his flock, 
mull neceffarily be in general adverfe to thofe convulfions which are cal- 
culated to impair their refpeftive conditions*. 

As for the Roman Catholic clergy, a munificent and efficient encourage- 
ment of agriculture, neceflarily pregnant with a vaft augmentation of their 
revenues, would probably render them more fatisfied with their conditions 
than the greateft falaries which it was ever propofed to grant them from the 
public purfef. Salaries, merely equivalent to their prefent revenues, 
would amount, in the whole, to at leaft ioo,ooal. a year. But two mil- 
lions fterling, afum which might be borrowed for lefs than ioo,oool. a 
year, being expended in the encouragement of agriculture, would un- 
queftionably have the ultimate cflfeft of nearly doubling their revenues, 
befidesall the other good effefts reafonably expected from fuch an expen- 



* * In the-oeurie oflafl: funoaoer, 18079 the writer alked an intelligent gentlenian of the 
Homan Catholic religions whether it was in contemplation to renew the petition of that 
body to parliament. The gentleman laid he had no doubt that the Roman Catholics of 
Dublin would do fo ; and that their example would be followed in other great towns ; but 
llhat as for the Roman Catholics, in general, he was convinced that they were too deeply 
engaged in oats and butter^ in barley and pork, to think about Catholic emancipation ; and 
that if they were not wantonly irritated, they would be quiet enough. 

To the minifter who would inconiiderately provoke them^ one might well fay^ ia the 
words of the epigram on the Regent Duke of Orleans, 

Pauvre fot que vous etes 
Laiflez paitre vos betes, 
f Many of the Roman Catholic clergy would, no doubt, be gratified by hating their 
revenues aXigmented by ftbdea fioin goveniaient ; but it i8> by no means^ certain that a dif* 
pofition to accept fuch ialaries prevails among them ; and it might be queftioned,, whe^ 
Iher the I0& of influence over their flocks^ which might be occafioned by fubfidizing themt 
would not, upon the wholey be more detrimenti^ than benefidaL Sec a ktler marked 
ixXIX in the Appendis. 

T T diture# 
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diture. The improvement in the pecuniary condition of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy, (ince the agriculture of Ireland was liberally encouraged^ 
has been vifibly great. 

Engaged in induftrious purfuits, experioientaliy found conducive to a 
progreflive melioration of their circumfbnces, the Roman Catholics, not 
only individually, but as a colledive pc^itical body, muft, if their intereft 
be well underftood by them, eameftly deprecate all interruptions of the 
public tranquillity. To perfevere in lucrative induflry, and tx) difcourage 
all proje&s inconfiftent with internal peace, muft demcmftrably promote 
their political intereft, in a fignal maim^. The yearly acceifion of wealth 
and numbers which, under fuch circumftances, the Roman Catholic body 
cannot fail to experience, would fpeedily increafe its weight, in the poli- 
tical fcale, to fuch a degree, as to render aa oppoikion to its juft chums ^ 
unlikely as the refiifal of a tottering minifterto beftow the place of an ex« 
cifeman on a coimtry gentleman who could influence two hundred voters* 
Succeilive additions to the wealth and numeral force cf xhat body are un» 
queftionably equivalent, or more than equival^t, in efied, to fuccefllve 
vidories. Every focceeding year of internal peace, neceflarily aocompa» 
Bied by increafing religious harmony, muft, mpreover, with augmented 
efficacy, weakui the flill fubiUting alienation of the Roman Catholics and 
Proteftants from each other ; and draw them clofer together by the va- 
rious ties of focial life* Indeed it might reafonably be expeSed, that be* 
fore the lapfe of many years of concord, the latter would not only decfine 
all further oppofition to the claims of the former ; but difcounge fuch 
oppofltion in every (]piarter. TThe declarations of the PpotelUnts, on ^ 
late occafion, abundantly warrant the expeiftadoii« If the Roman C^ 
tholics contiiHie a few years longer in a progrefively thriviag aandkkm % 
if they be not unfortunately hurried out of the right cdurfe, by the (ft- 
▼erfified artifices of infidioxis men, which in fuch cafe, is of all others the 
moft unlikely event ; they muft finally, without bloodlhed, without dif^ 
turbance, without lofs, without danger, without apprehenfion, in the 
siudft of opulence, and in amity with tkieir P^oteftant feUow iu^tfeds,. 
attain lihat equitable partic^ation of poMdcsd power, la iphick they Jwve aa 
* Indiiputable right to afpire. 

The change in the condition of the Roman ]CathoficS| which die ex- 
tenfion of agriculture in Ireland, and the increafing piofits accruing irouk 
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that purfuit, have occafioned, and will probably enlarge, is^ as before no- 
ticed, one of thofe great national drcomftances which ordinarfly baffle the 
conntera&ing ingenuity and force of man, and produce their natural 
.effe£b in due feafon *• The growing imp(»-tance of that body^ arifing 
irom this purfuit, 19 fo clofely interwoven with the increafing wd£ure of 
various cdier defirripdons of people, in the Irifh and Britifh corn- 
nmnities, that the former cannot poflibly be rq>reired9 without ob- 
ftru£ting the latter; and it is by no means to be fuppofed that any 
adminiftration, it ms^eiiB not on what prip^les i$ may be formed, 
will exhibit fuch an evidence of poUtJi^ fdtiijity as to4o fo. M^y it oot 
srather be prefumed tbat^ with a view to th^ w^lth as^ ftrength of the 
em{ure. His MajeHy's minifters will aRq^Ufy and ^ronfiru^L the mean^s of the 
future advancement pf t^e Roqpw Ca/thoI|iC9 $ thus graduaUy prepare them 
for haviftg thdr juft clahns accedecj to, i|x accordance with the joint wiflies 
of all the more refpe&able Proteftants i^ Ireland ; ^nd thus wifely and 
feafonably wreft their caufe from ;^U thofe whp arelikely to advocate it on 
mere prmdples of faftion ? . . 

As to the revival of enmity, ))etween the Proteftants and Romap 
Catholics^ there exafta but Uttle ground for appreh^ding that any future 
minifter will attempt it. The filter kingdoms are now united. No mo- 
mentous objed remains to be:attained by exciidng th^t enmily : and it is 
not to be prefumed, that any miniib^ is^l refort to fo hazardous an expe« 
dient, for the puipc^e of attaining an obje& of a ^ueiCtionably important na- 
ture. It is not to be apprehended that any fod;ire jpnifter will keep Ire- 
land in a dangerous ilate of fermept, incrd^ to ftifle the juft complaints 
tof the Iriih people. Every future minifter will probably be fofficientiy 
imprefled with thefe obvious truths ; that whatever benefit may be extend- 
ed to Ireland, will ultimately prove beneficial to Britain alfo ; that the 
wealth acquired in the former, v/ill, in various way^, fpread through titie 
lattery that from Ireland, in a ftate of tranquiltiiy and profperity, immenfe 

* «' Sudden clianges,*^ fays Vattd, «< ftnlte tte imaginations of men : we write hiftories of 
tl^m ; aod unfold tbeir ca^fi^ : .hfitwp pt^gUtet ti^e.d^aoges thut iofex^ly |h;ipp^, b; a 
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fuppUes of men and money may be drawn ; but that Ireland^ in a ftate of 
dlfturbance, would demand immenfe fupplies of both ; and, by fo doing, 
exhauft or diminifh thofe refources which the exiftence of the empire 
might require. Indeed the neceffity of allaying jealoufy and enmky , between 
the Proteftants and Roman Catholics, appears already to have fome i^flu- 
«nce on the condud of government : for, under all changes of admi- 
niilration, fymptoms of a fpirit of impartiality and conciliation are dis- 
coverable. 

But fiiould ^y minifter rafhly recur to meafures calculated to revive or 
firengthenthe animofities of the Irifli, there is fuiEcient reafon to expeft 
that he will fail to fucceed« Thofe confiderations which unhappily Idlt 
their force, during the feafon of rebellion, have again begun to operate j, 
and are likely to operate here&fter with unufuat efEpacy. 

The great national benefits, enjoyed alike by Proteftants and Romaa 
Catholics, and obtained during the fhort interval of their cordial unions 
the great nadonal benefits which may yet be expefted to refult from the re. 
eftablifhment and maintenance of that union ; the great national injuria, 
felt alike by Proteflants and Roman Catholics, during the long and late 
feafon of their difunion and mutual alienadon ; and the great national in- 
juries which may be apprehended from a perpetuation of difcord *, have 
been fo generally admitted and acknowledged ; and the oppofite effeds, 
produced by the diflFerent events of the laft 30 years, have made fuch a 
deep impreffion, on the public mind, in Ireland ; that any fyftem of mea- 
fures depending for its efficacy, on the operadon of principles of difleniion 
among the Irifh, will; in all probability, not only totally fail of fuccefs ;. 
but, in the end, involve the projectors and abettprs in perplexities of no 
ordinary magnitude. 

Nations, like individuals, grow wife by experience; and furely no nation 
under the canopy of heaven had ever yet fuch ample experience of thp 
inutility and calamitous effedls of religious enmity as Ireland, The Pro- 



• When Cyrus divided tbe Euphrates into 800 rinilets, a child might ford the 
Ivgcft of them. Hit favouriu was drowned in attcmptiog to oofs the united 
waters* 
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teflants and Roman Catholics have been engaged in a feries of murderous 
conflifts for two himdred years. In feeking to gratify their damnable 
defires of exterminating each other, they impoveriflied, paralyfed, and 
brutalifed their country ; and, after all, each party is infinitely farther 
from obtaining its objed than when the fword was firft drawn. It has at 
length become utterly impoffible for either to extinguifh, or even crufh 
the other. To* fuppofe them capable of purfuing, or of univerfally re- 
curring, on every emergency, to projefts and praftices which they tod their 
remote anceftors have, by accumulated experiments, found to be com- 
pletely inefficacious, and. in the higheft degree detrimental, is to entertain 
a very unfavourable,, and a very unfair opinion of their heads and 
hearty. 

The landlords of Ireland, the Proteftant clergy, the Roman Catholic 
clergy, every man who is thriving, or has a profpeft of thriving, muft, 
^er a moment's refledtion, feel deeply interefted in the perpetuation of 
religious harmony. 

Moreover every individual Irifliman, confidered merely as a member 
of fociety, without reference to his particular profeffion or purfuit, muft, 
if he advert to the mifchiefs of religious enmity, eameftly deprecate its 
cpntmuance. Under the fatal influence of* this fpedes of infanity, it is 
notorious that thofe relative duties, the difcharge whereof c(mduces to 
render fecial life preferable to folitude, are frequently difregarded alto- 
gether; generally performed in a reluftant and imperfeft manner;, and very 
feldom with that alacrity, cordiality and precifion, which confeffedly have the 
e&ft.of converting a duty into a. favour ; and ultimately that of flrengthen- 
ing the bonds of amity between man and man. It evidently heightens 
the various vexations neceflarily incident to human intercourfe. It oc- 
cafiqns diflruft among thofe who are conflrained to aflbciate together* 
It aggravates malice. In maivy infbmces it completely blafts domeftic 
happinefs. It frequently precludes a reciprocity of kindnefs betweea 
neiglibours^ It generally proves a caufe of unfociable refervednefs. It 
is often accompanied with difgufting difingenuity, alienating partiality, and 
even fhameful injuftice.. It ferves to excite all the malevolent, and to 
reprefs, or limit in their operation, all the benevolent affeftions of human 
nature. It is manifeflly inconfiflent with a performance of Chriftiaa 
4uties J and thofe who a£t under its fway, are, indifputably, fo far, 
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pra^cal apoftates from Chrift, vhofe ineftimable precepts and divine et« 
ample did equally and mnformly tend to promote, among mankind, fbr« 
bearance, gentlenefs and univerfal love» Viewed in all its various effeds 
in public, and in private life, k mdf warrantd>ly be pronounced a morai 
curfe of unequalled magnitiidei 

It is belides fo thorougUy incoiiipatible with the lAote Confpicuous na- 
tive qualities of the Lidl general chara&er, and the prevailing natural 
propenfities of Iridim^ diat if we adverted to this confideration alone, we 
could fcarcely apprdi»d its fufviving the prefent generation ; now that 
the concurrent agency of thofe principles of teciprocal animofity, which 
trere ardficiidly comieded with the Ph>teftant and Roman Catholic re- 
ligions^ has ceafed^ The confUtuent qualities of the Iriih charadeTi 
liave conKeffedly, upon the whole, a much ftronger and more diredten^ 
dency to promote amity and concord, than to eternize enmity and dilcord : 
to augment, than to dimixufh the happlnefs of focial life. Aufterity, in« 
flexibility, morofenefs, defpondency, and a propenfity to brood over imagx-^ 
Dary mifchiefs^ and remote jM'oblematical dangers, are certainly notthediftin* 
guiflitng features of the general character of the Irifh. On the contrary, 
that charader, though by no means free from very coni^derable blemifhes, 
obvioufly prefents a rare aflemblage of the moft attradKve, conciliatory, 
and generous qualities^ The franknefs, the a&bility, the vivacity, the 
good humour, the flexibility, the fympathy, the confiality and the fince* 
rity of the Irifli are genaally known and admired# lliey are not by na^ 
ture difpofed to permanent mutual animofity or repuliion ; but by nature 
impelled to fnend^ip and conviviality) and by nature eminently qualified 
to impart and enjoy the utmoft degree of fodsl happinefs. Such qualiti^ 
and fuch propei^ties are obvioufly calculated to accelerate the extindion 
of religious enmity, fa faft, the Irilh begin to grow weary of it ; and 
perhaps it may not be too languine to exped that, ere long, die Protefl:ants 
and Roman CathoHcs of Ireland, yieldhig to the impulfe of nature, wiU 
five as amicably together as Protefhnts and Roman Catholics are found 
to do in other European countries, and in the United States of America ; 
that they will unrdervedly exercife, among each other, the peculiarly 
fodable and endearing qualities of Irifhmen ; and wifely leave to idle and 
t>pinionated polemicks, die unprofitable and thanklefs talk of Ihewing whe» 
ther die holy fcr^itcares have been leis tortured in forming the fpeculadve 
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wdcles of the church of Rome, thofe of its next a kin, as the Preibytd- 
rians denominate the church of England, or thofe of the Kirk. 

But independently of the foregoing confiderations, which, however, 
can fcarcely fail to operate with effeft, it might reafonably be expefited 
that a perception of the unjuftifiablenels and folly of religious enmity and 
diftruft, a perception which muft daily become more general, now that 
the minds of Iriihmen are more at liberty than formerly to extend them- 
felves beyond mere party purfuits, would infure the extindion of thef^ 
pregnant evils. The religious belief of a man is certainly as involuntary 
as his moral and political opinions, his taftes, habits, and purfuit^ 
Like thefe it is the refult of mere accident.. like thefe, it is cwriginate^ 
by the qualities of his mental faculties., his early education, his later ftu» 
^es, and his intercourfe with others.. By aflTociating with perfons of cor- 
reft or barbarous taftes, the tafte of an individual will be imperceptibly 
^milated to theirs. By incidental refiedion, he may be led to change 
bis habits or prurfoits ;. and by ftudy and converfe, be induced to adopt 
morale political, or religious opinions different from thofe which he before 
entertaiaied. But it is evident, that aUL thefe changes alike are primarily 
INToduced by accidental circumftances, which the individual bimfelf could 
aether fo^fee nor prevent f and to hate a m^n for that which he is plainly 
jmaccountable,. i^ certainly not defenfihle on principles of reafon or juf-- 
dee, Every one is aware of the unr^onablenefs of hating a man on ac* 
jBOunt of the ftate of his health- The health of a man, however, i^ often 
fxmdx more in his power than his belief. And here it may be truly ob- 
ferved, l^ the way^ that probably not one in ten thoufand of the RoHiaa 
Catholics and Froteftants has taken the tifouble to examiaa maturely, and. 
/compare the different arguments which have been ufed in fiyport of, and. 
in oppofxrioa to their refpefltive tenets ; and that not onein twenty of them 
inows prjscifely what conftitutes the difference of their religions. So that^ 
in fad, the enmity of a vaft majority of each religion js not even the iffue 
of difpute ; but merely a traditionary emotion operating with inconiide-i^ 
rate people. Something, indeed, may Wurged to juftifyouriiatredof* 
man on accotukt of his moral or pdlitical opinions ; tnafinuch as many of. 
thefe maylead to pradkical effefts whereby we may "be mjured. But it 18. 
manifeftly otherwife with regard to opinions on fpeculative articles of re«^ 
4){pbn } or on religious obfervances noways conneded.with the bufinefs of 
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Tocial life ; and yet we have abfurdly fuffered ourfelveS to be much' more 
irritated by the latter, which are naturally fterile and harmleis ; than by 
the former, which are often the reverfe. There furely does not exift any 
juft or plaufible reafon for hatred, between the man who believes that flour 
and water may be converted into flefli and blood, and the man who be- 
lieves that no fuch miracle can be nowadays wrought ; nor betweai the 
man who regards with veneration an old bone, and the man who would 
turn it into a pick-tooth cafe, if fit for the purpofe ; nor yet between the 
man who fails, or thinks he fafts on turbot, falmon, pine-apples, nec« 
tarines, madeira and claret, and the man to whofe notions of feafting, 
that regimen is much more correfpondent than to his notions of fading. 
Cato, Atticus, and Cicero, lived on terms of the ftrideft intimacy 
and friendihip with each other ; yet Cato was a (loick, Atticus an epicu« 
rean, and Cicero an academick : fefts whereof the tenets were infinitely 
more oppofite tlian thofe of Proteflants and Roman Catholics are. And 
furely Chriftians ought to be aihamed of being furpafled, by heathens, in 
the practice of Chriftian virtues. 

To repofe confidence in a perfon whofe religious rites are the fame 
as our own, in preference to one whofe are not, is a fpedmen of 
bigotry utterly unbecoming a rational man *. Ufmg or ^not ufing holy 
water, believing or not believing' in the neceffity of extreme un£tion, 
praying or not praying in Latin, employing or not employing a little 
image to excite a fpirit of devotion ; in (hort, the obfervance or re- 
jection of any trifling religious pradtice, whimfey, or ceremony, being 
juft as fallacious evidences of the pofleifion or privation of truth, honour 
and fincerity, the eifential qualities of a friend, as wearing or not wear« 
ing a wig. Surely it is bigotry pufhed to the lail degree of infatuation to 
inquire rather about the creeds, than the moral qualities of thofe with 
whom we aflbdate : furely it is folly in the extreme, to regard in a ferious 
light fuch things as can evidently neither injure nor ferve us,, and, at 



^ From this fatuity the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland feem to be exempt ; fome 
of them, daring the rebellion, having, to the writer's knowledge, depofited what little 
money they had by them in the hands of neighbouring Proteftant geatlcment on whofe 
fcrnpolous honoufy though hereticks» they had the finntft reliance. 
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the fame time, to look upon others as fecondary confiderations, which, in 
a greater or lefs degree, muft. 

But, fay the Proteftants, it is not on account of their religious rites, con- 
ceits or fuperftidons that we are alienated from the Roman Catholics ; 
but on account of their uncharitable pradical tenets. The Roman Catho- 
lics maintain, that all, but thofe who belong to their communion, muft 
be damned in the world to come ; and therefore efteem it meritorious to 
punUh them in this. If fuch opinion, however, admitting that they hold 
it, prove in reality harmlefs, it is juft as exceptionable a ground for 
alienation as any fpeculative opinion whatever. The number of re- 
fleding confcientious Roman Catholic Chrijiians is, we truft, and doubt 
not, daily increafmg: and Proteftants are by no means warranted in fuf- 
pefting that fuch Chriftians adopt the pradical. inference faJfely deduced 
from this opinion. On the contrary, it might reafonably be expefted 
that, if impreflEed with a belief that Proteftants muft be eternally miferable 
in the life to come, fuch Chriftians would feel it incumbent on them^ 
rather to promote their happinefs in this, than to fuperadd temporal to 
eternal mifery; feeing that everlafting damnation is punifhment enouglj- 
for an unfortunate accidental inability to believe the dodlrine of tranfub- 
ftantiation: and adverting to what they daily perceive, that the Almightj 
Creator of the univerfe mercifully . bears with us all alike, referving, till 
the day of judgment, thofe rewai;ds and puniihments which ueach fhall be 
found to have deferred. As for the dokifk rabble, it matters very little 
what they think; for it may fafely be relied on .that, not only at prefent, 
but under all changes, the laws wiUibe as eife^lually .employed to reftrain 
their outrages in this, as in any^other inftance. 

The Roman CathoLcs are likewtfe, fay the Proteftants, chargeable with 
mamtaining that faith is not to be kept with heretics. , Tlxe declaration, 
however, of the foreign Roman Catholic Uoiveriities * amounts to a com- 
plete 



♦•The three foll6wing queftsbni were fent «m the. ywr*^ 1792, to. the •Uriivcrfitiea.of 
Pkris, Louvain, Douay/ Salamanca, VjlladoM and-Alcala: Has the-Pope^ or have 
the Cardinals, or any body of men, or any individual -of the church of Rome, any civil 
authority, power or jurifdiAion, or pre-eminence whavfoever within the realm of En^andi 
Can the Pope, or Cardinals, or any body of men) or -any individual of theChurch of R&me,. 
abfotve or difpenfe His Majefty's fubjeds from their oath of allegiance, upon any pretext 
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plete refutation of that charge ; which^ moreorer^ there do not appear to 
have been fuificient grounds for urging. The Roman Catholics have 
certainly not been found guilty of more, or greater breaches of faith, when 
concerned with Proteftants, than when concerned with each other ; nor, 
to fpeak with becoming candour, than Proteftants themfelves, when con- 
cerned with Roman Catholics. It feemed, therefore, very likely either 
that the Roman Catholic clergy took no pains to give this tenet influence 
over the minds of the latt^; or that their labour was, generally fpeaking, 
in vain. Indeed in a country, circumftanced as Ireland, with refped to 
religions, the ordinary bulinefs of life would not admit of condu& con- 
formable to fuch a treacherous principle as this; which, if it were incul- 
cated and cheriihcd, muft operate on all trivial, as well as momentous oc- 
cafions. A majority of the people, of all religions, are ready enough to 
violate the commandment of God, refpeding the fabbath, whenever 
bufinefs, or even pleafure prompts them to dofo; and there neither is, 
nor was fufficient reafon to fufped the Roman Catholics of being more 
fcrupulous with regard to the obfervance of this highly inconvenient tenet, 
inculcated, by man, if indeed it ever was. 

As for the words, haretic&Syfchifmaticos ^ rebelUsj pro poffe^ perfequat 
&f impugnaboy in the confecration oath of the Roman Catholic fiifhops, and 
which have been employed to alarm the Proteftants, they are probably not 
confidered, by thofe who repeat them, to be of fo violent an import as 
they have been fuppofed to be, by fome zealous opponents of popery. The 
word perfequar is certainly fomewhat ambiguous. Befides, it is to be ob- 
ferved, that this oath was framed in times charaderiftcally different from 
the prefent; in times, when the clergy of the church of Rome could fafely 
perfift in that conduft, towards thofe who rejeded their dodhines, which* 
they no longer can, in almoft any inftance, without danger, purfue; in 



whatfocver ? Is there any principle in the tenets of the Catholic faith, by which Catho- 
lies are juflified in not keeping faith with heretics, or other perfons difoiiigfrom them in 
religious opinions, in any tranfaaion, either of a public or private nature? The anfwer 
was, that the Pope or Pi^l auihority bad no where stty/ueh power / anJ there was t§§ 
tenet in the Catholie church hy which Catholics were jufijfied in not keeping faith with Pro-> 
tejanti. The Iriih Roman Catholic committee maintained the fame ; and the declaration 
was figned by delegates from all parts of Ireland, 
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times, when that fpirit of perfecution, which is now fo univerfally and 
fo juftly decried and condenmed, was generally deemed meretorious: that 
what was expeded then^ is neither expeded, nor defired now: that the 
efl'^ce of the crime of perjury is decdt, pregnant with greater or lefs 
evil to otters } but that if no expeftation be entertained of an adherence 
to this daufe of the oath, no deceit is pra^tifed by declining to obferve it. 

At all events, it may reafonably be expeded that the welfare of their 
people, a primary confideration, and which both duty and intereft require 
than to keq) perpetually in view, will always prompt the Roman Catholic 
prelates of Ireland to avail themselves of that liberty of a&ing which the 
words, *^ pTB pojfe*^ certainly involve. 

The prefent Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland ftand, confefledly, 
diftinguiifaed, for the moil part, by high and corred notions of their 
duty to God and man ; by an ardent ambition to imitate the example of 
our blefld Savour; and by a laudable iblicitude to exalt their religion 
in the efteem of meiir They are pious, .enlightened, patriotic, and zealous 
for the maintenance of good order and internal peace *• And therefore, 
can, on no good ground, be fufpeded of ading, in any cafe, in conformity 
with pfindples of perfecution. In hJSiy the age of wild fanadcifm, fotdfh 
bigotry and tyrannic intolerance has pafled away. 

But fuppofe the Roman CathoHc prelates of Ireland, unreflrained by 
the exifting laws of the land, were difpofed to reibrt to the dangerous, 
mM:hr]ftian<>like and notorioufly inefficacious expedient of periiecution, 
m order tp eftablifh w ujoufprmity of rieligious opinions, inftead of en^ 
deavouring, as they doj to render their religion attradive by their ex- 
amples and inftrudions* What then? Such diipofition can certainly 
never be produdive of mifdiief, unlefs aided by the arms of the laity. 
And there pofitively is not fufficient reafon to apprehend, whatever may 



* The difincHnation^ which the Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland are faid to have 
lately marafefted^ to any idteration in the mode of filling their vacant fees, will not, it 
is hoped, be pxecipitately orgedas an evidence of principles tending to difloyalty. Perhaps 
there may be a Iktle clerical coquetry in the bufineis. Perhaps they may be reftrained 
by formal refped for the head of their church from confenting to the alteration in queftion. 
But it does not follow from thence that they would not quickly acquiefce in a df^ifion of the 
Legiilatttre* 
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be the cafe with a few prieft-ridden individuals^ or with the befotted 
rabble, in a few diilrids where Prpteftant tyranny has been habitually 
exercifed, that the Roman Catholic laity of Ireland, coUe&ively; or 
the leading. perfons thereof, will ever fecond their clergy in a fyftem of 
perfecution, .confefTedly unfan&ioned by the gofpel, and whereof the real 
obje£ls can be no other than the increafe or prefervation of the power and 
wealth of .the chuech,: acquifiuons, which, in their excels, are demon- 
drably pregnant with injury to religion* Though, on ihe one hand, 
the Roman sCacholic laity of f Ireland may always be found laudably fub- 
miilive to their clergy in fpiritual afiairs ; it is, on the other hand, very 
far from being probable that the former .will ever' yield to the dilation 
of the latter with refped to meafures of a temporal nature. 

iifo Iriihman, capable of due reflo£tion, can fail to be fufEciently im- 
prefled with this moil important truth, that an internal war in Ireland, 
on the ground cof religion, is of all calamitous events the moft ta 
be deprecated. Such a war would unavoidably occaiion the fierceft 
conflids, attended by diverfified mifery, in almoft every part of Ireland. 
It .would neceffarily be long of doubtful iffue; the Roman Catholics 
and Proteftants being, upon the whole, in point of.ftrength, equally 
balanced. 

To fubdue.and cxtenninate one nMllion bflriih Proteftants, aidcd.by 
proteftant * Britain, is as mahifeftly beyond the power of four millions of 
Irifh Roman Catholics, as it certainly is beyond the power of the former 
to fubdue and exterminate the latter. And whatever might be the finsd 
iffue of the conteft, the few who furvived it would probably not. furvive the 
extenfive devaftation wbich it would inevitably occafion. 

Ne pueriy ne tanta anintis afluefcite'beihiy 
Neu patric validts in Tifccra vcrtitc Tiree. 

Conclu/ion.^^hovAd the various hSts, events and confiderations which 
Jiave been briefly prefented to the view, or recalled to the recollection 
of the Proteftants and Roman Catholics of Ireland, in the courfe of the 
foregoing' pages,;toperate, as feems natural, in exftinguilhing that religious 
enmity, -which has hitherto -been the primary caufe of the internal dif- 
-quietude, the national debility and pdlitical degradation of their country^ 
.and fliould the Le^flature of the United Kingdom, feiifible of the vail real 
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iralue of-Irelalid, continue to ad under a falutary foHcitude for the main- 
tenance of tianquillityy and the extenfion of a ipirit of induftry therein ; 
and wifdy endeavour to raife^ enrich and itrengthen^ inilead of endea- 
:vouringy as the Britifh Legiflature formerly did, to deprefs, impoverifh and 
paralyfe that important part of the empire, there appears to exifl the 
mod ample ground for expefting, that, endowed by nature, beyond almofl: 
any other country in Europe, and abounding in people, it will ere long 
{to recur to the afTerdon of the iagadoulB Sir William Temple) " make a 
imghty addition of ftrength and revenue to the crown of England" 
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No. I. 



TABLE, Ihewing the Quanddes of Ba&let and Malt, Oats, Wheat, 
Oatmeal, Whsatmeal, and Flour, exported from Ireland, fince th6 
Commencement of the laft Centiuy, in Periods of ifbur Years. 


FourTam. 


Barley and 
Mob. 


Oatt. 


Wheat, 


Oahmal. 


IFieatmeai 


Fl»m: 


Waghu OM Met^urt*. 


1708 
«>5thMirch 
171a 
1716 
1720 
1724 
1738 
1733 


Quarters. 
- 16,317 

38.378 
101,420 

i7>.345 

9».7*9 

101,500 


Quartcrt. 
6,937 

5.636 

4.879 
23439 
39.277 . 
35.«o3 
20^416 
32.636. 


Qiiuten. 
7,106 

16,480 

66,705 

138,540 
7,656 

».35» 

6,235 

«.833 


Barrels. 

37J07 
42.834 

66,100 

43.»23 

'54^52 


Barrels. 

674 
3,268 

'0*493 
7.577 
1,504 

1,140 

945 
243 


Cwtt. 


6 A. c. 18. («) 


»736 
1740 

«744 
1748 
1752 


165,380 

a|3.3<5« 
80,213 


4*440 

vnl 
6,388 

3.057 
5,869 


234 
«.97i 
5.249 

6,955 
4.706 


3/532 

18,128 

12,306 

9,637 


1,787 

1KX>8 
290 




7 G. 2. c. 15. (*) 

a. <■ 


1756 
1760 
1764 
1768 
1773 


9,901 
21461 
»7.533 
29.584 
24.337 


38,896 
17.788 
40.377 
7,4.532 


7 
3.75 > 

"2 

a,258 
8,145 


52,503 
38,951 

69,&3 
103,811 


50 
307 

'U 

5 


■ - 


25 G. 2. 9. 15. {c) 


1776 


5844a 


181,106 


17,230 


»5«,i59 


100 


- 


i3&i4G.3.c.ii.(J) 


1780' 


30.483 


278,512 


41,232 


34.228 


1,178 


- 


19 & 2oG.3. c. 17. {/) 


1784 
1788 

179» 
1796 
1800 

1804 
Two Years 

1806 

1808 

Ooe Year 

1808 


158^89 

Barrel*. 

156.56a 

46.959 

97.333 

45.543 

47.700 
87.249 

68,785 


174,881 
618,346 

Bamli. 
3,156,944 

».947.254 
1,959,120 

866,368 

718.934 
i,i86Af7 

7*4.347 


Barrels. 

640,353 
160,720 
114,211 

270*838 

287,699 
221,217 

68,003 


40,011 
256,366 

Cwtt. 
443.614 
»95/'55 
312,313 

187,033 

101,530 
90,223 

46,772 


200 
32 

Cwtt. 
"4 

• 


255,736 
7 ',703 

346,651 

26,476 

135»"8 

44,367 
43.103 

6,889 


235C24G.3. c. i9.(/) 

• • 

a* • 
* • 


(a) Bufliel, or Quarter, containing 8 Buflieb. 

[&) Quarters of all forts of Grain to weigh 40 
Stones. 

(c) Quarter of Wheat 40 Stones ; of Barky 24 ; 
of Oats 22. 


(h Quarter of Wheat 33 Stones. 
\t] Englifli exportation Meafures. 
U) Barrel of Wheat so Stones; of Bariey \Si 
of Oats 14. 
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TABLE, fliewing the Quanrities of Barley and Malt, Oats, Wheat 
Oatmeal, Wheatmeal and Flour, imported mto Ireland fince the 
Commencement of the laft Century, in Periods of four Years. 


VotiYtan, 


Malt, 


Corn. 


Oatmta/. 


meatmeai 


Flour. 


yiai regulating 
fVeigbti and Meafurei. 


Ending D«c.»5 

1704 
3} to Mar. »5, 

.1708 
4 tS^ Moth. 
I712 
• I716 

1720 

1724 

t 1728 

i73» 


Quarteri. 
1*009 

16 

3( 

Bttkyand 
Malt. 

567 

47.274 
14,065 

i9>75« 


Qmrter*. 

Oiti. 
5,416 
1,000 
650 


Quinen. 
5.027 

».39' 

3.556 
3.53* 

27.309 

Wheat. 
98.044 

43.«76 
104,226 


Barrels. 
18 

13 
29 

1,164 

1,282 
12,127 


Barnk. 
71 

53 

375 

294 

8,157 
12,741 

24.344 


Cwtt. 


6 A. c. i8« 


1736 
1740 

1744 . 

17.48 
1752 


68,915 
29*763 

53.^75 

264,569- 
.201,398 


1,863 
a.437 
3.34' 
23.797 
3.670 


115,540 

60,777 
52,061 


34.5»o 
29441 
3.360 
81,968 
20,632 


63,178 

45.263 
46,240 

5.300 
161 


• 


7 G. 2. c. 15. 


1756 
1760 
1764 
1768 
1772 


348,912 
138.225 
H3.5i9 
"5.574 
118,263 


1.648 

6,115 

203 


136,938 

118,242 

67.974 
70,149 

iii,34« 


22,425 

8,725 

9.148 

1,260 

28,328 


9 
1.254 

'5.473 
9^67 


71.342 
179,694 

247.319 
229.558 
275.144 


25 G. 2. c. 15. 


1776 


15,672 


4'5 


17,718 


3.096 


3.623 


88,962 


13 & 14 G. 3. c. II. 


1780 


.IJ3»200 


2,296 


17,998 


52,241 


241 


85.723. 


19 & 20 G. 3. c. 17. 


1784 
1788 

1792 
1796 
1800 

3i J«n 5» 

1804 
Two Yeari, 

1806 

1808 . 
One Year 

1808 


166,820 
44.546 

Barrelf. 

2.347 
24,622 

55.243 

10,980 

180,700 

23.»" 

.583 


7.684 
782 

Barrels. 
717 
784 
1,617 

4*061 

30 
3.17a 

«38 


51,150 
39.4*6 

Barreti. 
1.933 ■ 
103.563 
»9.439 

74.653 

».739 
10,356 

9.H5 


'3.3'5« 
^859 

Cwtt. 

»4 
6 

250 
1,004 

1,004 


334 
321 

C»t(. 

.10 
1 171.264 


142,519 
110,947 

86 

11,496 

560 

98,642 

6,296 
4.003 


23^24 G. 3. c, 19. 

• • 


* The different focts of Grain are not diftinguifli- 
ed in the Cuftom-houfe Books hcfore the year 
ending March 25, 1719. 


f Bufliels reduced to Quarten till the year 
ending March 2C, 1725. 

X Indian Meal imported during the year of fear- 
city in thi« period. 
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TABLE, Shewing the Annual Average Excefs of Corn, ground and unground, 
v^ exported from, and imported into Ireland, fince the Commencement of the 
laft Century, in Periods of four Years. 


ANNUAL AVERAGE EXCESS OF CORN 
GROUND AND UNGROUND EXPORTED. 


ANNUAL AVERAGE EXCESS 
OP CORN GROUND AND VN- 
G ROUND IMPORTED. 


Jl9s regulating 
Weigbtj and Mec^ures. 


Four Years, 


Com ufi' 
ground. 


Meal. 


Flour. 


Corn tfii- 
ground. 


Miah 


Flour. 




Ending Dec. 25. 

1704 
3} U Mar. 45. 

1708 
4 15th March. 

1712 

I716 

1720 

1724 

1728 

1732 


Qiianers. 
6,081 

19*367 

42,358 
82,691 

27,694. 

» 2,530 
17,128 


Barrels. 
9,574 

15*359 

15,210 
18,326 
13*459 
14*791 

7*5" 


Cwts. 


Quarters. 
2,945 


Barrels. 
5*195 


Cirts. 


6 A. c. 18. 


1736 
1740 

1744 
1748 . 


37,537 


- 


- 


4,066 

4,207 

101,986 

53*953 


23,480 
17,868 

7,422 

18,489 

2,717 


.. 


7 G. 2. c. 15. 


1756 

1760 

1664 
1768 

1772 


- 


7,532 
7,631 
6,899 

16,506 


- 


114*561 
52*109 

44*075 
32,013 

3».8i3 


- 


17*835 
44*923 
61,829 

57,389 
68,786 


25 G. 2. c. 15. 


1776 


56,041 


36,135 


- 


- 


- 


22,240 


I3&I4. G.3. C. II. 


1780 


49,183 


- 


- 


- 


4*269 


21,430 


19 & 20 G.3. c. 17. 


' 1784 
1788 

1792 
1796 

1800 

34 J«n- 5- 

1804 
Two Yean, 

1806 

1808 
One Year, 

i8o8. 


16,922 

195492 

barrels. 

737,215 
506,511 

523*594 
273*264 

481,482 
728,937 

%fo,7^ 


6,629 
63*304 

Cwts. 

110,932 

48,763 

78,053 

3*941 

50,703 
44*609 

45*768 


28,305 

86,641 
8,419 
6,529 

9,122 

21,835 
18,403 

2,586 


• 


* 


9*811 


23 & 24 G.3. c. 19. 

- 
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No. 


TABLE) ihewing the Annual Average Excels of Corn, Mbai., and Flour, exported from and imported 
A&8 under which the Bounties were claimed— anduhe A&a which impofed Duties on 


Export. 


1 Import. 


BotiHTY ON Exportation. | 




4Yearf, 


Annuai Ave- 
rage Ex- 
cefscf 
«Com. 


Annual Ave- 
rage Ex- 
cels of 
Meal and 
Flour. 


Total 


1 Annual Ave- 
1 rage &x- 

cefsof 

Com. 


Annual Ave- 
rage Ex« 
ceCsof 
Meal and 
Flour. 


TotaL 


Annua! Avenge A- 
mount of Bounty 
paid. 


Total Amount of 
jBounty paid 


Aasgramins 
BouauM. 




Ending Dec. 35 

1704 
Zi to Mar. %s 

1708 
4 to Mar. 15. 

I7II 

I716 

1710 

1724 

1728 

«73i 
1736 
1740 

1748 
1751 
1756 


Barrels. 
10,244 

3i,«86 


Barrels. 

9*573 
i5»359 


Barrels. 
19*817 

48,248 


Barrels. 

■ 


Bsrrela. 

1 


Barrels. 


r' . " ^ 


C *' ^ 


m m 




71,901 

«39.3H 

47»"3 

2t,\27 

3i»6o2 

101,670 


15*210 
18,326 

I3»459 

H»79i 

7»5" 


87,MI 
157,650 
60,572 
11,170 
29,638 
26^07 

83,802 


3*621 

4^2 
237.078 
100,801 
188,799 


5.«95 
33,480 
17,868 

7.4»« 
18^89 

a,7i7 
»»385 


2S1OI4 
11,824 

103,518 
190,184 


863 18 9 


9 

•in 1755. 
40,487 i| 


6 A. c. I 


8. 




1760 
1764 


- 


- 


92,082 
74*280 


14,830 
24,015 


106,912 
98,295 


91 9 Sf 


10 yean, ending 
in 1765. 
913 5 S 


29 G. 2. c 9. 




1768 
1771 


- 


- 




55*742 
59*424 


i5,4«o 

17,887 


71,202 

77*3" 


213 6 oi 


9 years, ending 
in 1774. 
1,919 14 5 


5G.3.C.19. 


1776 
1780 


87.268 
71,781 


25*014 


112,382 
56,797 


- 


14.984 


- 


4*553 13 81 


6 jewn, ending 

in 1780. 
27,322 2 4l 


13 & 14 G. 3. 

C« II. 




2784 


2I*I3« 


20,781 


41,91a 


- 


• 


• 


12,211 33 


4 jtmrtf ending 

mJ774. 
48,844 13 0} 


19 ft 20 G. 3. 
c 17. 




1788 
1791 
1796 
1800 
3| to Jan. 5. 

1804 
4 to Jan. 5. 
1808 
I Tear, ending 
Jan. 5. 
1808 


390,984. 

737*215 
506,5" 
523*594 

»73>«64 
582,367 

850,769 


^5'39i 
98,786 
28,591 
42,391 

6*531 

33*784 

24*327 


449*375 
836,001 

535*102 

279*795 

616,151 

875*096 


- 


my 

m 


• 


36*405 2 9i 

• -• 

• • 


4 years, cndmg 

in 1788. 
145,620 11 Si 


23 ft 24 G. 3. 
c 19. 

• • 




I year, ending 

in 1789. 
59,306 13 2} 

• • 


Note. No diftinaion being made in the Cuftomhoofe books between the 
iuurley, wheat and oats, imported before the period ending in 1730, the average 

the number of barreis it deduced. The barley, wheat and oats, exported, being 
iiftioguiihed before as well as after that period, their refpedtve quarters are 
redurad, as in all the other periods, to the ftatute barrels of 33 1^ 34 O. 3. c. 
19. Jhe quantity of mah exported and imported being very trifling in all the 
periods, and a barrel thereof, X3 ftone, being, with reference to tillage, eqiiiva- 


lent to a barrel of barley, 16 ftone, die weight of the fonMr hac beeft tlKC« 
whoUy out of the account. The quantities of the ftvenl fotta of g;rui m^ 
ported and imported during the quarter, which at^mentt the peripd cadNg ■ 
X708 beyond three years, and that which is wanting to corapkfie die pens' 
ending in 1804, were not, upon the whole, fufficiently confidaabk to iadvce tte 
neceflity of departing from an annual average. In cooftqucMe «f die cba^gcs 
of weight which took place in the middle of the period ending in IJS^ a^ 
ia that of the j^nod ending m x 776, the avesige of the weights of the paaeii 
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IV. 



into Ireland fince the year 1700 : alfo the Amount of the Boimdes granted on Exportation— the 
Corn, Meal, and Flour, imported, when under certain Prices in the Home Market. 



Detail of the Bountiet gmted hy theTe A£b on the 
fevenl foitt of Corn exported* 



Duties on Importation. 



A^ impofiiig Duties on the Importition 
of Corn. 



6 A* c. i8. JOn wheat, ground or unmuDd, when at or under 148. the qr. is. 6d. 
Year 1707* '^Bailey, bere and malt, when at or under ips. the qr. is.' 



15 & 16 G. 3, c. 3. 
Year 1776. 
On wheat, except Britifli, atf. the 
barrel, when not above 23s.-- 
Flour, &c. exeept Britifli, is. 
the cwt. 



19 & 20 G. 3, c. 17. 
Year 1789- 
On whe'at,exceptBriti(h,i 6s. 1 1 Hd. 
Britifhy when not above 53s. 4d. 
Britifh the qr. Britifii exporta^ 
tion meafure. 
Barley i6«. 1 1 {^.,when not above 

328. 
Oats 58. lo^^d., when not above 

l68* 



{On wheat, pound or unground, not exceeding 248. the qr. of 40 ft. 2s 
Barley and oere, not exceedmg I2. the qr. of 24 ft. is. 6d. 
Malt, not exceeding 12s. the qr. of 20 n. is. 6d. 
Oats, not exceeding 66. the qn of 22 ft. i». 



r On wheat, not exceeding 66. the cwt. 8d. 
V ^* ^A J^* \ Bailey, not exceeding 3s. 9d. the cwt. jd. 
Xear 1705. ^Qats, not exceeding 38. the cwt. jd. 



J 0.3, 



23 & 24 G. 3, c. 19. 

Year 1784. 

On wheat los. the batrel, when 

under 30s. 
Barley ids. when under 141* 6d. 
Malt lod. the ftone. 
Oats 5s« the bane], when undet 



J J U 14 G* 3* rOn wheat,not exceeding is. BHh. the ft. 3s. 4d. Brfli. the qr. of 32 ft. 
€.11. K Meal and floiu: fame bounty. 
Year 1 774. (. Oats, ground and unground, not exceeding 9s. the qr. of 22 ft. is. 3d. 



Export prohibited when wheat at 
30s. the barrel, barley j^ 6d 
oats or meal iis. 



^ ^ ^ rOn wheat, undet 44s; BHh. the qr. BHh. exportation meafure. es. 
i9&2oG.3.lB3^y^l^^^^,ig;;2dmalt,i] ' ' .^ ^. '^ 

I Oats, under 14s* do. do. as* 



c. 17. 
Tear 1780. 



I Bailey, here, big and malt, under 22s. do. do, as. 6d. 
j Oats, under 14s. do. do. zi 
(^Oatmeal the qr. of 276 lb. 



I On wheat, not exceeding 27s. the barrel of 20 ft. 3s. 4d. 
Wheatmea) and malt of wheat the cwt. is. 4d. 
Flour, wbcaften bread and bifcuit, do. is. i id. 
Bariey, bere and bk;, not exceeding 13s. 6d. the barrel of 16 ft. is. 7d. 
Malt, the barrel otia ft. 2s. 
Oats, not. exceedmg ^qs, the barrel of 14 ft. is. jd. 
Oatmeal the cwt. itt 
Bounties were alfo gnmted^by the ift, ^d, 4th, 5th, and 6th of thefe afis, on rye ex. 
jKnrted, an4 on peaa and beans by the 4th and 6th. But the quantities of thefe articles 
exported mnA imported, being lb incon^derable as to render them unworthy of a place 
in the tahlf9 h is unneceflEaury to fpecify thefe bounties here. - 



lis. 



95 G. 3, c. 10. 
upplementary to the foregoing 
Aas. 
Wheats-meal 6d. the ftone^ wbeii 

wheat {u\yc€t to loa. 
Flour an4 bifcuit gd. 
Barley sbeal 7id. , 
Oatmeal jd. when otii fa^eA to 
5«- 



imni«Aateljpc«««dioaaadAicceeAqatMilMiibtcntaken. TUslhc«8che 
taceA ci conk vopound to love been on the fide of esport in tho finner, 
nrfUnd€irteins «• (htrof nnport,i|8|ipeiitinTaMe,N9.3, Twocwtt. 
af flour, whidft WW alwiye escorted- sad fanpevted bj iIm cii!fc. ops «ikea at 
9O0 bsaffvel; a» n't •IfiSb fof the moft nin, two cwtt. of meal, the weisht of 
hm barrel of Btcai « tho Cuaom^uinfe books not being dearij efeertaincd 
kcfore the 19 * 40 O. 3. c. 17., whidi required chat (he qwurter of ottmeil 



imported or 



■portnd ftoeld veigh ft74lb. md the bini|ini|i|edlf 1381b 
■Mrathia9|toaea. Fsom the neriod, thcrcibrfe, eliding yi 
tnd^( in 1788, 10 Aono of meal are co n8 d iiu < at n'bmrol 



t78o,toihol 

there lMvia« been nfinaU^nancirv. of whe«neal.imfoned 9pd tmfonm 
dnnngthtttime. In the period ending in 1788, the qnarttt in <ht Gi^tom- 
hottle books is coofidered at ooaftityciag a UmM-biirek^ 



^m^ 
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APPENDIX. 



No. VII. 



TABLE, 


Shewing the Quantity of Plain and Coloured Linen, Cambrick and 


Linen Tarn, Exported from Ireland, in different Periods, fincethe Tear 1698: 


alfo the Quantity of Flax-seed imported, in different Periods, fince the Tear 


1770. 


1 


Yem, 


Plain Linen. 


Linen. of both. 


Cimkrick. 


Lintn Yun. 


Annuil 


FUx-leed. 


Annual 
Average. 


Ending Dec.25. 


Pieces. 


Yarda. 


Pieect. 


Tizd*. 


Cwtt. 


Cwu. 


Hoglheidi. 


HogOieads. 


1698 
1699 


23.727'. 
18,858^ 


- 


21,292 




8^167 
5.861 J 


7.388 






1700 


12,714 








4.506) 








1701 


?^ ' 


- 


12,870 




7.821 } 


6,966 






170a 


16,488. 








8,573 ) 








ajth March 


Yard*. 
















171O 


1,688,5747 








7.9757 








I711 


1,354,815 . 


- 


M39»833 




7.3* « • 


7.737 






1713 


1,376,133. 








7.9>6J 








1710 


3,637,984- 








15,002 T 








1731 


3,530,781 ► 


- 


»>859.55<5 




14.696 • 


14.817 






173a 


3,419,904., 








\W 








1730 


4,136,303* 














1731 


h775fiSO ' 


• 


3^M«8 




13.746 • 


13059 






'73^ 


3»79»»55r 








15.343 3 








1740 


6,637,771" 


- 






18,5427 








1741 


7,307,741 ► 


- 


6,969,893 




21,656 > 


18,842 






1742 


7,074,168. 








16,3393 








1750 


11,300^.60' 






7« 


»a,3737 








1751 


",891,318 ► 


• 


1 1,580^*93 


»>493 


23.743 • 


23.141 






175a 


10,649,703. 








23^4073 








1760 


J3»375»456' 








31.0427 






. 


1761 


13,048,881 • 


- 


13.661,337 


9183 


39.699 ■ 


35.563 






176a 


^5*559^1^. 








35.950 3 








1770 


20,560,754- 
»5476A)8 








33.4717 




19.4327 




1771 


• 


22,178,913 


1,163 


34.166 • 


33.359 


45.089 . 


29>583 


1773 
1780 


ao,599*i783 








32.4413 




24.2403 

19,5.677 




18,746,903 


7319" 
111,395 • 




21 


42.3697 






1781 


H>947*265 


19,619,168 


404 


37,202 ■ 


35.919 


23.640 '■ 


22,939 


1783 


24*970,303 


74*422, 






28,1873 




25,611 J 




1790 


37,333,135 


144,008" 
ii6/>37 • 




6,877 


31.5727 




42.5887 




1791 


39>7i8>7o6 


37663,748 


8.475 


26,999 • 


*J'«53 


41^427 . 


45.197 


179a 


45>58i>667 


108,703, 




11,270 


17.1903 




51.5783 




1800 

|Jjn.5. 

1801 

Yean 


35,676,908 


213,142' 




»3.a4» 


12,201-] 




64.547-^ 




35,041,516 


313,931 


39/S78469 


1,5*8 


18,182 >. 


f7.95« 


23025 }• 


47,442 


i8ot 


37,767^77. 


M7/D91 ■ 




1,672 


23492J' 




53,855^ 




1804 


37,432,3^5 




71 


7.8477 




50,2647 




1805 


4a,988,63i 


4M56466 


360 


8,967 


7,966 


51*41 • 


4^,216 


1806 


43J34.97I . 


148.562; 






7.0753 




3344^3 




1807 


39,049*727 


1IM94 




1,764 


8,705 1 


10.574 


72,601./ 
46,274$ 


59,657 


3808 


40,90x^42 


tS*A»^5 


AOfiiiMS 


837 ".443 5 1 
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of the Land and Labour of Ireland, exported in the Year ending cdi January , 804, with 
J lame : aUo the Official and Current Value, in different Years, of feveral of the more 
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APPENDIX. 
No. XL 



PLADE of Ireland with Great Britain and the reft of the World during Ten Years, ending 25th March 
1781 : alfo ah Account of the Coal, Cottons, Corn, &c. imported into, and exported from Ireland m 
different Years. 



Official Value of Goods expo&tbd. 



Official Value of Goods luroKTED, 



YeanendiDg 
25 March. 



1773 
1774 
1775 
1776 
1777 
1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1783 

Total 



Irifh Produce and Manufac- 
tures* 



to 
GreA Britaio 

and 
Britilk Cobnies. 



to 

the reft of the 

WorU. 



2,447^28 

2,623,659 
2,801,299 
2,845,744 
9,991,876 

2>f77.796 
2,682,636 
2,522,293 
3,044,104 



£. 
5H.317 
444*075 
492P54 

438,097 
258,694 

239*358 
224,247 
320,614 
358,136 
331^587 



Foreign Goods. 



to 
Great Britain 

and 
Britifli Colonies. 



20,619 
22,909 

i4»7'o 

37*929 

3i'?39 
19,885 

6,513 
"437 

12,212 



to 

the reft of the 

World. 



10,682 

4^H 
6,640 

5.763 
4,280 

2,414 

3>i67 
10,693 



Total 



from 

Great Britain 

and 

Britilh Colooiet. 



2>97i>345 
2,832443 
3.H3/>36 
3,260,746 
3,148,130 
3,268453 
2,727,113 
3,012,177 
2,896/533 
3,398,596 



£' 
1,850,613 
1,858,558 

1.924.759 
2,042,866 
2,363,813 
2,158,160 
1,715,806 
1,601,777 

2^75.693 
2425,076 



53,238"! Annual ave- 
180,153 (rage Export 



X 80,153 

njge 

"01 foreign 
Both 233,3813 Goods, 

£. I. d. 

25*931 4 Si 



from 

the reft of the 

World. 



£. 
567POO 

599473 
583.655 
611,691 

760,114 
678,641 
480,128 
515,801 

647.337* 
569,188 



Total 



£• 
2417,613 
2458^)3 1 
2,508414 
2,654,557 

3>«3.927 
2,836,801 

2.195.934 

2,117,578 

3,123,030 
2,994,264 



Balance. 



£' 
553.732 
3744« 
634,622 
606,189 
24.205 
43I1652 

531.179 
894.599 
226,997* 

4*>4.3S* 



Vi 



Imported from Great Britain into Ireland. 



Vearsending 
5th January. 



7801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 



Cod. 



Tons. 
546,881 

315.345 
346,105 
417.030 
438,72* 

412,515 
476,148 

491.239 



Plain and I Old and New 
coloured Cottons. Drapery. 



Valu*. 

£iiSjozS 

121,555 
223,966 

143,228 
145.301 
165,817 
113,846 
116,837 



Hardware. 



Yards. 



2462,598 



Valuer 



Sugar Imported^ 



Exported* jofficial Value of Foreign Goods 
exported from Iie&iKL 



Direa from Weft Indies. 



265,534 " 4 



3 Years. 

to 1799 

1806 
inclufive. 



Cwts. 

137.215 
406,172 



From all Pbces. 



X Year 

5th Jan. 
1808. 



324.477 



Cwts. 

29>434 
1,3«8 



Years 

ending 

5th 

Jan. 



Exported to Great Britain from Ireland. 



Vear ending 
i;th January 
1S08. 



England 
Scotland 



Beef. 



Barrels. 

78,374 

6,881- 



Butter. 



Cwts. 

273.573 
- 12498 



Bacon. 



FTitches.No. 
288,062 

1.33^ 



Pwk. 



Barrels. 

138,574 
3.664 



Total 85,255 286,071 289,3941142,238722,36247,11167,643)5,245 38455.927 



Oats. 



Barrels. 
536,851 
185,5x1 



Barley 



Barrels. 
23,863 

?3>254 



Wheat. 



Barrels. 

67.133 
510 



Kelp. 



Tons. 
3.690 

'>555 



linen, plain. 



Yards. 

36,264,945 

2>I90^82 



Total of Com 837,122 Barrels. 



1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 



212,208 

14^.301 
160,158 
142418 

i57>443 
150,370 



Current Value of 
Irifli Prodooesiii 
MaonfoduRsei- 
ported. 



10,116485 



About X to 67. 



exported from Great 



tgn Gooi 

Britain. 



Year 

endnig 
th 



Jai 



Current Valne d 
BrttiOi Ptoduce 2ii 
MamCidarek 



1807)9,124479 43^42,1:6 
About 3 to 14. 
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APPENDIX. 



No. XIII. 



TABLE, 


Shewine 


the Quantities 


of Foreign Spirits, Ale, and Beer, 


> imported 


fince the Year 1700, in 


Periods of four^Years : alfo the 


Quantities of Home-made Spirits, Strong' and S 


'mALL. Besr, which paid 


Duty; 


the former fince the Year 1720, the latter fince the Year 1748. 






• 


Import 


• 


Home made. 




Anwitai 


. At Eft AGE. 


Four YArt, 


Forcifa Spiriu 


Ale and Beer. 


1 

Spiritt which paid 
Dmj. 


StroBsBeer 

which paid 

Duty. 


SmanBeen 

which paid 

Duty. 


Average annual 
unpoit of F<^ 
reign Spirits. 


Averase an- 
nual Quantity 

nrnde Spirits 

which paid 

Duty. ^ 


Arengem- 
dmI laport 
of Beer and 

A!e. 


! 
Average an- Arenge la | 
nual Quail- eualQcaa- 
tity of H^rne oty of Hose 
made Strong aadefiaa!] 
Beer. Beer. 


EndittgDecaj. 


OiOMU. 


Barreb. 
Ale. Beer. . 


GaOfloa. 


Barrels. 


Barrek. 


GaUoDs. 


Gallons. 


Dari^ 


Barrels. 


Bamk 


1704 


500.414 


1,141 — 


- 


• 


- 


125,103 


/ • 


«8j 


- 


- 


3* to Mar. aj. 






















1708 


377.444 


503 — 


« 


• 


*- 


94.361 


- 


125 


- 


- 


1712 


665.356 


238 59 


- 


• 


- 


166,339 


- 


74 


- 


• 


1716 


1/169,116 


380 51 


- 




- 


267,279 


- 


107 


* 


■ 


1720 


1,203,127 


883 259 


- 




- 


300,781 


- 


aSj 


- 


• 


1724 


M74.795 


557 598 


522,996 




- 


368,698 


130,749 


288. 


• 


- 


1728 


1.489.398 


701 407 


677,511 




- 


372,349 


169,377 


277 


- 


- 


1732 


1,506,466 


3*289 584 


622,867 




- 


376,616 


155.716 


968 


- 


- 


1736 


1.782,797 


2,474 610 


899,004 




- 


445.699 


224,251 


771 


\ 


- 


1740 


2/104414 


3.657 1.897 


896443 




- 


501,103 


224,110 


M3« 




- 


1744 


1.997.352 


17,229 770 


1.276,954 




- 


499.338 


319.233 


4yt99 


— 


- 


1748 


1,524,852 


7,090 ^4,527 
Both. 


1,720,249 




- 


381,213 


430.062 


7>904 


- 


• 


175a 


3,"3.234 


59.843 


a»358,i99 


2y^I5,668 


927,910 


778.308 


589.549 


14^85 


603,917 


23'^: 


1756 


4.795.595 


70.945 


2,162,731 


2i275»597 


801,084 


1,198,898 


540,682 


i7«86 


568,899 


200 j; I 


1760 


3,617,320 


& 


i,i37>oi3 


1,986,123 


710,788 


904430 


284,253 


14/D59 


496,530 


177*^" 


1764 


5.3<5a.733 


2yf54»7<^ 


2447482 


695,705 


1,340,685 


613,677 


21,969 


611,870 


173^ 


1768 


9.676.473 


130,256 


2>377>473 


2,234,628 


578,804 


2yfi9,ir8 


594.368 


3«.S64 


55^657 


i^'P' 


1772 


10,427,723 


175.730 


3*"5,33o 


1,904,084 


563.372 


2,606,930 


781,332 


43.932 


476,021 


I4c34! 


1776 


8,530,248 


231.529 
231,898 


4,126,748 


1,832,032 


461,842 


2,132,562 


1,031,687 


57.88* 


458/)o8 


1154^* 


1780 


6,424,610 


4,568,918 


1,818,754 


528,870 


1,606,152 


1,142,229 


57.974 


454*688 


132^:" 


lilt 


3.999.6" 


226,567 


7,072,169 


1.839443 


708,552 


999,902 


1,768,042 


56.641 


459.861 


177-^3^ 


5.631.997 


246,880 


7489*947 


i.552t»5*7 


680,750 


1407.999 


1,872^4.86 


01,720 


388,131 


170,1^" 


ifgi 


4.654.436 


426,771 


">756>552 


1,822,799 


823,609 


1,163,609 


3.189,133 


io6,<S92 


455*699 


ziS^i 


1796 , 
1800 


2/567,659 
757.729 


332yH8^ 
162,981 


T c 99rk r T 9 






516,914 


3.834.878 
4^131453 


85,112 
40.745 






I5'339'5^3 
16,525,813 


No return 


No return 


_ 




3 j to Jan. 5. 








made, fubfe- 


made, fuWe- 


1,148,760 


3,016,815 


9«S04 


« 




1804 
' Two Years, 


4.595^1 


38/516 


12,067,262 


quently to this 
period. 


quently to 
this period. 






^*>0 • 






Computed on 


Coirputedan 






' 




the quantity of 


the quantity 




















malt permitted 
to Brewers. 


of malt per- 
mitted to 






















Brewers. 












ending Jan. 5. 

1806 


* 




















529.391 


^'V^r 


7.367.983 


1,320,682 


414,288 


264,695 


3,683,996 


2650 


660,341 


2C,ZJ 


1808 

On» Ye«r, 


813,971 


4*6271 


9*635.987 


I.5OI453 


566402 


406,985 


4>8l7>993 


2,3'3 


750,7*6 


iSjJC' 


t8o8 


467,057 


2,128 


5,704,185 


75M46 


283.452 




« 


• 




• 






Foreign Sf 


nnu exported 1807, - 61,583 Gallons. 






,—.„ , 


• 




1808, - 24,872 Do. 


■ 
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APPENDIX. 
No. XV. 



' Oroinahy Rcyswus of Irbland. 
Gaoss Receipt. 


ExPBNDirvi.fi. 




- 


















I'oul £>)K»ndi. 












Hearth-mo 






Civil Efta- 






ture, including 






Amanind 


Cuftoms, Ex- 


Carriage 


ney, included 






bViflhmcntr 


Peniloits. 


Mifitary 


Estraoidhiaries 




Two Yean 


Balances. 


cife, Loan 


Duty. 


in the fore- 


Stamp*. 


Poft Office. 


including 


Eftabliaunent 


Parliimenur) 


National Debc 




1 
• 


Dudes, &c 




going Co- 
lumns. 






Penlions. 


! 


# 


Gouits, Annul, 
tie^&c 






£■ 

r 


C . 


. £■ 


£• 


£■ 


£• 


. C. E. 
328,502 


P. 


^• 


f 


£. 


178 1 


\ii6fiSo 


i,863/)57 


4.629 


123,301 


53.660 


• 


920,224 


. 1,885,178 


1,554,125+ 


1783 


a5a,757 


2,227,947 


7.664 


125,824 


69458 


- 


343.635 


91.375 


898,620 


^3^,783 


2.034,953+ 


One Year, 
Eod.Mir.ii 






, 










93.252 




1 




1784 


^S3,12I 


i>227,397 
1,213,801 


4.917 


61,309 


34.580 


- 


174,918 




429,686 


J>23j,o6i 
i/>68,729 


i.9974i7t 


'785 


192,888 


5/>84 


61,380 


38.512 


27.512 


187,145 


97,366 


480,727 


2,157.031+ 


1786 


252,365 


1,440,324 


6412 


64,106 


54.381 


42440 


193,272 


96881 


504.320 


1,236,328 


2,300,671+ 


1787 


379»858 


i.343'963 


9,996 


634*y 


49.983 


44.336 


197,727 


104,844 


501,289 


^^84,933 


2,296,706+ 


1788 


;286/)44 


1,460,300 


11,020 


66,750 


57.17* 


44,268 


197.515 


101,565 


506,047 


i,38ip22 
140^,270 


2,362,847+ 


1789 


«87,076 


'464.787 


12,654 


70,625 


58,606 


46.635 


206,174 


99.870 


535.093 


2477425+ 


1790 


'$iO^S 


1497362 


16,752 


71*09 


6a,37? 


46419 


207,808 


102,129 


535.086 


143^,164 


2,244,652+ 


1791 


1287,906 


1,560,116 


'7^57 


76^3 


61.644 


50.209 


206,389 


101,936 


536,331 


1490,624 


2,271,280+ 


1792 


284,236 


1.590.543 


17.987 


77.358 


• 63.341 


52^45 


208430 


104495 


541.351 


1448,734 


2,240,637+ 


1793 


6»i>725 


i,5o2>542 


17,784 


78,996 


66,120 


55/566 


213.753 


122,760 


^^^?78 


^.592,767 


2,219,694+ 


1794 


}»99^72 


X435.261 


17.553 


' 70.274 


67^27 


59.122 


214,666 


120,172 


978,818 


2,3528,055 


3,760,508+ 


1795 


^9^*3 


1,749,660 


18414 


69'7»5 


93.664 


60,799 


267,760 


119,075 


1*362,385 


2*^35.302 


4,206,313+ 


1796 


^0,986 
§52.737 


2,099442 
1,947,690 


23,605 


44.386 


89,190 


67,763 


265,172 


116,683 


1,804,376 


3455.671 


5i958,59it 


1797 


22,098 


38.104 


'09.035 


68,256 


26^,075 


"4444 


1*89 1, 967 


3^8*484^ 


: 94'3.50it 


1798 


(508,189 


2/>57.2i5 


24,62^ 


40.«49 


101,265 


78.755 


261,683 


113,819 


3,612424 


54-7' .637 


".732.299+ 


1799 


37*»397 


2,528,527 


43.760 


45P78 


ioa.134 


79.471 


259444 


168403 


3430,596 


7io8«,635 


13427,026+ 


1800 
Pr.Mar.aj. 


7^5*979 


3.i92>r23 


51,622 


6I.77T 


'69.555 


84/)40 


258,819 


172405 


4,965,122 


7i02j,i66» 


25^93.679+ 


to Jan. T. 

1801 
to Jan. 5. 

1802 


668,613 
y0»*34 


2,706,311 


22,336 
^4.295 


49.594 
34.933 


141.165 
aiM3a 


66/)32 

K>«,293 


183,000 
275^539 


75>348 
"3.765 


2,740,189 
3.907.674 


J 

4»«2i,i34 
1 

9^77,180 


31.950,656+ 


34,911,838! 


1803 


494,689 
064,179 


3.906-179 


31.450 


76,808 


211427 


102,518 


249,836 


118/576 


2,780,619 


7*806,504 


39,541,258$ 


1804 


3.390.4»3 


22,110 


52,110 


2J6443 


108,844 


252,698 


105,724 


2,861,005 


7t779.oi5 


43^19.325! 


1805 


520,181 


3,610.744 


22,231 


52,863 


394.537 


1 18.-429 


290,73' 


128,233 


4,318420 


9,769,013 


53'296,356+ 
58.344.690J 


1806 


4*7*641 


3.^45,289 


12,568 


30,623 


501.943 


146,682 


254,029 


96,914 


3,908,261 


8,713,924 


1807 


) 10,266 


3,941.413 


41.759 


74<li5 


572.127 


149.857 


227,249 


93,250 4/>5o,i62 


8,537.653 


64.721,356! 


1808 


525.231 1 


4,798,766 


30,160 


67.843 


594.154 


158.749 


239,281 


89.639 3.929.878 


8,^6^,165 


70,647,783! 




Rite, per centum, at which 
the Cuftoms and Excife of 


The Carriage Duty jnd 


Rate of Col- 


Rate of Col- 


Funded Debt of Ireland, from March 15, 


Iflues for lo- 


Unfunded Debt rf 




Hearth Money were 


lection, year 


ledion, year 


1784, according to a return prefented 


calpurpofes,io. 


Irelasid, year end- 




Ireland were collected, on 


payable before March 


ended Jan.5. 


ended Jan. 5. 


to Patiianent. 


eluded in the 


ed Jan. 5, 180S. 




•an average of 7 years pnd- 
ed in 1787. 

: £u 15 lid 


15, in the firft period ; 
they were brought for- 
ward in the fecond. 


1808 
£S a 9i 


1808. 
^4« 8 9J 


1784 - ,Ci»5»7,6oo 

1785 . x.490,9ao 

1786 - ixS84^40 

1787 - 1,768,140 


abore. 
Years, ended 

Jan. 5. 
1801 ,^^0,681 


£ 429 J57 




Annual Intereft, 
Management, &c 


Rate at which th^ grofs Ke- 






^venue, arifing from Cuf- 




1788 . 1,718,140 


1803 10,431 


of the Funded 




toms and Excife, was col. 


• 


17897 


1804 I9J39 


Debtoflrelsod. 




• leaed in the year e«ded 
Jan. 5. 1808. 




179O 

1793 - 1,760,740 

Z7X)4 - %*1\A3.SQ 


»8oj 38^99 
1806 18,783 

rSo'9 *LA ^fl 


£. X. \ 
3-409,99» 13 3l 




Cuftoms, ^9 14 jij 
Excife, 8 io| 




1007 14,071 
1808 15,110 


aUe in I^oodos. 1 




. Average ,^8 17 ii^ 




1795 - 3,185,990 

1796 - 4,841,856 

1797 - S^-^SPB^^ 

1798 - 10,118,906 




1,187,811 4 A 








Revenue of Great Britain was coUe^l- 
ed, in the yJir ending Jan. 1808. - 
Cuftomt, 1 - ' £S "3> i 






Debt pavahleio 




1799 - 16,508,790 




London. 




5ih Jan. - 14,107,190 




£, U A 


Excife, - ^'.17 t 




1800 - 3<>.io9/)56 




r3 J 16^60 8 4 


Poft Office, - ax 11 




* Exdufive of annuities. 11 
f Net Funded Debt from the Papers of the Accountant G^n^nL II 


Average, - £ 8 3 i^i 




\ Prbcipal Funded Debt from the Papers of the Seoetarr of the TreaJI 
fury. ^1 
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No. XVI. 

I . 

I 

.. Population of Ireland in 1695, 

Statement of Ca^ainSovTByOnf (f the Ctmmijffi^ers of. ISs MAJe/i^s Rtvenue* 

Coanties of Armagh Ferfons afiefled^ 25,185 Exempted, 456' Total, 25,641 
Louth Do. 16,502 Do. 701 * Do. 17,203 

Mesith Do. ' 42,180 Do. 1138 Do. 43i3i8^ 

City of Dublin . - .— . . . • . 40,5^8* 

• - 
' 126,6^0 ^ 

'< In the reft of the kingdom, according to the Grft quarterns afleflhient of the poll, there were, in propor- 
tion to the above counties, which were very exadly returned, ;. 



126,670 



"• 



1,034,102 



The Aft, under which the affeffment took place, was 7 W. 3. c. 15, entitled, **^ An aft for grtnting a fup- 
ply to his IMTajefty 1>y raiGng money by poll and otherwife." The peiYons exempted from paying poll- 
money under this Aft were, foreign proteftant refugees; widows difcharged from paying beaTth*money ; 
officers in his majefty's army, commanded out of the kingdom, and aft ually leaving the fame*; diibanded 
officers who ferved in Londonderry or Enniflciiien, not poflefled of freehold eftatcs; widows of. officers 
who ferred in the fe towns, having no freehold eftates from their late hufbands ; widows:of officers or fot 
dicrs who were killed or died during the late rebellion, not having freehold efts^tes ; perfions who ferved as 
private foldiers in Londonderry or Ennifkillen, during the (iege of the former ; their wivei, widows, pr chil- 
dren, and perfons receiving alms, and being certified for by the minifter of the pariQi, or, in his abfence^bj 
tbe next juftice of the peace. The number of Commiffioners appointed by this aft was 14151 all of whom 
were to be Proteftants. The penalty on afleiroTs and prefenters for non-performance of duty, was any 
fum not exceeding 5/. CoUeftprs of parifhes were allowed ^d. in the pound s colleftort of haionies zL 
.in the pound. 



Population of Ireland, as returned to Purliament in i73i* 

Proteftints. Both. 



Ulftcr, 
Leiniler, 
Munfier^ 
Connaught, 



Proteftants. 
360,630 



Ulfter, 
Leinfterj 
Munfteri 
Connanghi 



300,03 o-j 
» 203,087/ 700,450 

>ht, 2 1, 604 J J 

Roman Catholics. 
158,028'^ 

r, 482,044 f 
ght, 221,7803 



Roman Catholics. 



1,309,768 



1 2,011,219 



♦ Hul. Tranf. v. iii. p. 666. 
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An Account of the Number ol 
Houfes paying Hearth-noneyy 
and the Number of Houfes ex- 
emptedy in 1791* 



Eftimate of the Value of the Holdings of Perfons paying Duty for 
one Hearth only» grounded on various Returns of Holdings, lituated 
in the feveral Counties of Ireland. By Thomas Wray, Efq. In- 
fpef^or-General of Hearth-money. 



Houfes. 



483»99o 

3M33 
9^66 
6^01 

4*355 
4»235 
3498 
2,867 

1,738 

1,265 

628 

443 
265 

226 
160 
136 
88 
68 
37 
5« 
36 

43 
22 

28 
28 
18 

9 
»5 

4 
16 

3 

5 

12 

4 
4 
3 

4 

2 

4 

9 

2 

3 

2 
2 
2 
I 

2 
2 
2 
I 
2 
1 

X 

I 
I 

I 
I 
2 



Number of 
Heanhs. 



I 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
II 
12 
^3 
H 
'5 
16 

18 

*9 

20 
21 
22 
*3 

^4 

;i 

28 
39 
30 

3« 
3a 
33 
34 
35 
36 

38 

39 
40 

4» 
4» 
43 
44 
45 
47 
48 

50 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
62 

«3 
7*^ 



Duty thereon. 



48,399 o 
6,826 12 
2,859 12 
2,560 8 
2,177 10 
2,541 o 
2,448 12 
2,293 12 

1,564 4 
1,265 o 
960 16 
531 12 
344 10 
3'6 8 
240 o 
217 12 

149 12 
122 8 

70 6 
116 o 
75 12 
94 12 
50 12 
67. 4 
70 o 
46 16 
24 6 
42 o 
II 12 
48 o 



6 
o 
39 " 



,1 



»3 

H 



12 
o 



10 16 

14 16 

7 12 

15 12 
36 o 

8 4 

12 12 
8 12 

8 16 



9 

4 

9 

10 

10 



o 

12 
o 
8 

5 6 

10 j6 

5 JO 



12 
4 



6 14 

7 « 
22 16 



J. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Q 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



15,052 taken from atiftradr * 
21,866 exempted as new. 
112,556 exempted as paupers. 
Total 7ot, 102 



Vsilue of Holdings. 






1 and under 

2 da. . 

3 <Jo: 

4 do, 

5 do. 

6 do. 

7 do. 

8 do. 

9 do. 
10 do. 
20 do. 
30 do. 
40 do. 
50 do. 
Upwards of 1^50 



Number of Heanhs. 



7>o8i 

50»723 
62,885 

59>995 



58»568 
46,485 



25,817 

27,530 
10,815 

4i,»«5 
62,502 

14,029 

7,5^ 
3fiS9 



180,684 



2«5»737 



4^3,990 



Commons' Journals, 1793* 
Appendix, p. 333. 



A Diyifion of tbe Houfeholders of Ireland, refiding in iinele hearth<« 
houfes; copied from No. i. of the Papers prefented by Mr. WaAT 
to the CommiiGoBcrs appointed to inquire ioto the ftate of the. Du- 
ties of HtiBrtfa-money. 

FiasT Class — Farmers holding from 40 acres of arable grioundand 
upi^ards, and feeders and rearers of cattle^ holdinj^ lam tra£U of 
rough ground or mountain, &c. in circumilances witn refped to felf« 
comfort and independence, equal to any man. 

SficowD Class— Fanners holding from 10 to 40 acres of ground, 
moftly in tillage, many of them mant&Aurers ; alfo dairv-keepers, who 
have no permanent holdmgs, but as convenience beft fuits, take a refi* 
dence, and the milk of 10, 1 5, 20, 50 or more cews. This daft ail ia 
comfortable circumftances. 

Third CLAss-^Labouring farmers, 5, to, 20, or upwards^ in paitnei^ 
fliip, holding in common from 40 acres of grround up to hundreds, moftlv 
under tillage, generally articled to give a portion of^labour to their kna- 
. lords; when that and the labonr oftheir tarms will permit, they are car- 
riers of flour, butter, merchant goods, &c. ; alfo manufadurer8,tradefmeny 
and dealers; alfo ftewards and tradefmen, bound to firentlemen. The 
holdings of this clafs may be rated at a yearly value of from 61. to loL 
or upwards, and are all able to bear the tax of 2s. annually. 

Fourth Class— Tradefmen, fmall dealen, and unbotnd laboiifVfi. 
Their holdings in towns from il. los. to 4I. value : in the coimtrj, where 
they have as much land as may give them an adequate f^q^y ^ po- 
tatoes, from 4I to 61. 

Fifth Class— Cottiers, tradefmen, or bound labourers, holding their 
houfes and gardens at will, with an acre of ground for potatoes, the 
whole of the value of about 4I, or 4 guineas a-year. Afany of this 
cUifs are exempted from the tax under the prefenl regulations. 

Sixth Class — Perfons difabled by accident, fidtnefs, debSitT of 
limbs, old aflre,&c. from earning fubfiftence ; aUb widowv oki 9ad wraoot 
help^ or with a young and burdenfome family. This clafs are totoHy 
exempt from the tax, as it is now coUeded. 

Ertraft from the Declaration of Mr. Wray :— '^ 1 was appointed to 
the office of Infped^or-general of Hearth-money, in the year 1787 ; 
and, under the dire^ion of Mr. Commiflioner Buflie, vifited eveqr walk 
in every part} of the kingdom. I had it in direft and pofitive charge 
from Mr. Biiftie, to make it a particular obje6^ in the purfuit of my 
duty to attain a knowledge of the fituation of the poorer ordem ioka* ' 
biting fingle hearth-houfes. ' Com, Journ. vol xv. App. p. 337, &c. 

Mr. Wniy declared to the writer of thefe pages, in the year 1804, 
that there was no truth of which he was more convinced, thMi that not 
naore than one half of the exempted houfea were returned. 
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APPENDIX. 



No. XVIII. 



Population of Part of the City of €ork. 






The City of Cork is divided info fcvcn Pariflics, St. Finbar^ St. Nicholas, Chriftchnrch, St. Peter, St. 


Paul, St. Anne, or Lower Shandon \ St. Mary, or Upper Shandon. The Pariflics of St. Finbar and of 


Upper Shandon, the former at the fouthem, the latter at the nprthem extremity of the city, extend about 


three miles into the country. The following Account, taken in 1807, comprtfet the Population of 


Chriftchurch, of St. Nicholas, and that part of St. Finbar, which, from the continuity ef Houfes, 


ma^ be 


confidered as belonging to the City. 










Inhabited 


Roman 


Non 




Names of Streets. 


Houfes. 


Catholics. 


Catholic*. 




Farj/b of CbriJIcburcL 










South-main-ftrcct • • • 


89 


598 


298 




MorganVlane ... 
Wether's. lane, Allen's- lane, Lumley's-lane, SimonVIane 
Old Poft.office-lane, Wood's-lanc, Kiffs-lane, CoUis^s* 1 
lane, • • • .3 


s 


82 


4 




27 


310 


4« 




^s 


287 


3« 


Aln» 
Houfes. 


Chriflchurch-lane . • ;. 


8 


92 


44 


38 


Bradley Vlanc, Frederick's-lane, WifeVboe, Berry'sO 
lane .... 3 


24 


225 


16 




CoUeOorVIane ... 


»9 


88 


7 




Tobin-ftreet, or Charters*s-Iane 


>9 


id4 


54 




Brunfwick-ftieet ... 


12 


101 


37 




lanorer-ftreet, with Little do. - 


52 


291 


304 




Clark't.bridge, and QueenVphce • 


12 


38 


58 




Croft.ftre«t» and PUtVlaae 


28 


23f> 


75 




Jlothtcf^s-hne 


19 


146 


139 




Chamberlain'i-aUey . • « 


10 


102 


I4« 




famet-ftreet ... 


11 


11 


44 




Ann-ftreet .... 


ID 


10 


4» 




nfliamble-lane 


3* 


262 


139 




^ennVquay ... 


M 


It 


57 




tfardyke-ftreet ... 


21 


60 


94 




Grand Parade ... 


81 


390 


370 




Tuckey-ftreet ... 


18 


3^ 


"4 




Chatterton't-buildingt, and Parliament-ftreet 


12 


4« 


44 




AU Morriibn's ifland ... 


45 


245 


241 




Northpfide of South-mall 


34 


M7 


MS 




Warner's- quay ... 


13 


54 


33 




Lapp's-iHand 


10 


33 


35 




Merchant's-quay ... 


9 


64 


35 




Patrick-ftreet, fouth fide - 


42 


243 


>55 




Fifli-ftreet, with north fide, and Thomas-ftreet - 


28 


III 


i^S 




Mayler-ftreet, and Wintborp-ftreet - 


12 


39 


3<S 




::ook-ftreet .... 


19 


63 


A^ 




Parijhis rf St. Nicholas and St. Ftnbar. 








Mary*ftreet ... 


15 


69 


43 




Marnretftreet ... 
DnnW-ftreet . - 


12 


^1 


29 




16 


lot 


24 




Georfe's>quay ... 


14 


. ..<5i.,.., 


26 
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No. XVIII. — continued. 



L^il 



Names of Streets. 



Inhabited 
Houfes. 



Roman 
Catholics. 



Non 
Catholics. 



Pari/b of St. Nicholas and St. Finbar^ continued. 
Buckingham-fquarc, Whitc-ftrcef, and Kcmp-ftrect 
Rutland- ftreet * • . 

Terrace, with adjoining houfes 
Cove-lanc, or Douglas -ftreet, and Carigcen-ftrect 
NTew-lanc 

Well-lane, and Quaker-road 
Quarry-road, or High-ftrcet 
From CroneVlane, near Maypolc-crofs, to the end of 7 

Evergreen- turn, Ballyphelane - - 5 

Sullivan's -quay ... 

Cove- ftreet • . . 

Travcrs-ftrect, and Greenfield 
Abbey-ftreet ... 

Maypolc-road, from New-lane to Barrack- ftreet 
Furze-lane, and CoIbertVlanc 
NicholasVchurch-Iane ... 
Geary's-lane . . ^ 

Lag-lane • . • . 

Three-hatchet-lane ... 

Marlbro'- ftreet . - - 

Prince's-ftreet - . • 

Market-lane, and Pump-lane 
Grafton's- alley, Morgan ftreet, and Httrug*8-alley 
Pembroke-ftreet, and Smith-ftreet 
Carlone-ftreet, and CoghlanVlane 
Georges's ftreet - - - 

Barrack- ftreet ... 

Bandon-road • . . 

Dean-ftreet, and Drudges-hill 
Barrack-flip-lane ... 

itep-lane, and Kearn's-fquare 
Murphy's-lane - - . 

Cat-lane . - • . 

Kitling's*]ane, and Feather-bed-lane 
Bennett's fquare, Blackhorfe-lane, and Leary's*lane 
Old Weigh-houfe lane 
Crowley's-lane, and Rochford- lane 
Kent's, or Pi^ot*s-lane 

Caboug-lane ... 

Hofpital-lane ... 

Brandy-lane, and Fuller's- lane 
Maiachy's-lane - - . . 

Gallows-green-lane » - - 

Lough-lane - - - 

Blueboy-lane, or Stephen's-ftreet, including Blue-fchool 7 

for 2o boys - - 5 

Little- blue-boy • lane 
From a little above. Gillabbey or Love-lane, to comer of 7 

Gillabbey-walk, and Brandy- lane - - j 

From corner of do. to Hayes's brewery 
Gillabbey-laue, Gillabey-walk, and Water-lane 
Fitton's-lane - - - 

Globe-lane, Croflc's-green, and Blackmore-lane 



i8 

lo 
20 

70 

59 
119 

174 
16 

2d 

14 
29 

76 
16 
10 
14 
23 

39 
20 

26 
14 

19 
16 

10 

85 

45 
209 

48 

9 
29 
II 
61 
29 
21 
16 . 
26 

29 

^5 
S9 

22 

no 

30 
41 
18 

43 

67 
3a 
14 
18 

^'7P4 



90 

46 

108 

592 

167 

403 
599 
883 

73 
180 

158 

330 

^Sl 
98 

83 
139 

220 

340 
81 

132 
92 

105 

144 

79 
400 

278 

1388 

446 

102 
271 

9S 

520 
291 

174 
109 
199 
164 
252 
218 

424 
^5« 
623 

172 

347 
142 
252 

46J 
i&z 
i6<S 
'53 
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54 
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33 
12 
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10 

24 
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16 
II 
60 
72 
13 
35 
49 

25 

300 

68 
64 
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10 

8 

12 
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4 

4 

38 

6 



242 

II 
32 
64 

±1^ 
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No* XVIII.-— continved. 



Total, 23,934, at 8 44Si ^^ ^^ avenge eaeh houfe. 
Catholics to Proteftants, 3 4|^| to i, or npwards of 7 to 2. 
Baptifms of Roman Catholic children in thefe pariftes, (conftituting together one Roman Catholic Bene* 
fice, denominated the South PariOi,) arerage of 4 years, 1290. — Marriages, average of 4 years, 245 • 
Baptifms to Marriages, 5 j j to i* 

North Parijb. 
Baptifms of Roman Catholic children, average of 3 years, 1089. — Marriages, average of 3 years, 234. 
Baptifms to Marriages, 5 |^ to i. 

Middle Parijb. 
Baptifms of Roman Catholic children, 331. -** Marriages, 59. Baptifms to Marriages, 4 \l to i. 
Total numher of Baptifms, 2710. — Total number of Marriages, 538. Baptifms to Marriages, 5 ^Vt 
to I. 

In the Baptifms are included thofe of the children^f Roman Catholics, reliding in the liberties of the 
city of Cork. 

At the rate of i baptifm to 23 fouls, the above number evinces the exiilence of 62,330 Ronun Catholici 
in the dty and liberties of Cork. 
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t 

' No. XIX. — continued. 



OBSERVATIONS in the Parochial Returns of the Roman Catholic Clergy of the Diocefe of 

Cork. 

Umwi ofRingroni and Ballinadee* 
Almoft the whole of this Union is cultiratcd. There is verj little barren land in it. The rent of the 
land has doubled fince the year 1782. There are but 14 houies in the Unioa inhabited bj Proteftants. 
The Keshan Catholics occupy i>ioo houfes. 

Parijb of Skull. 
One half of this parilh is uncultivated. The rent of land lias more than trebled fince 1782. In fome 
places it has quadrupled. The average number of marriages in the years iSoj, 6^ 7, was 97}. The ave- 
rage number of baptifms syi-f* 

Parijh ofKUmort. 
The rent of land has nearly trebled in every part of the parifli fince 1782. 

Parijb of Kilwicbael. 
This parlfli contains 10,000 acres of arable and pafture land, lo^ooo wade and tooo irreclaimable. The 
rent of land has doubled fince 1782. There are but 12 houies inhabited by Proteftants. The Roman 
Catholics inhabit 703. 

Parijb of Ivehrj* 
This parifli contains 9000 acres of arable and pafture land, 4000 of wafte land, and 5000 of barren land» 
The rent has doubled fince 1782. 

Parijb rf Dowgbu. 
All the ImkI in this pari& is good arable and pafture. The rent has quadrupled fince 1782. 

Union of Temflemartin and Maragb. 
In this parifli there are 68 houfes inhabited by Proteftants, and 758 by ^oman Catholics. 

XJni^n ofDurufs and Kilcrohane* 
Two-thirds of the land of this parifli are arable, one- third wafte. The rent has trebled fince 1782. 
The births in this parifli are to the deaths as 4 to x. 

Umon of Inifi>anmn and Brinnagb. 
There is no irreclaimable land in this panfli. It is for the moft part cultivated. 

Union of Rathclaran and KiVurittan. 
All the land in this parifli is arable or pafture. The rent has trebled fince 1782. 

^Ovun ^j M90u%nf9a§ng% 
This (arifli comprifes a4arge traA of mquntain, apparently incapabk of cultivati^i. 

Pari/b of BaltytnartU. 
In this parifli there are only 12 houfes inhabited by Froteftaots. The houfes of the Roman Catholics 
amount to 500. - 

Union rf Ovens i AgUsi and Djjart. 
There is no barren land in this Union. The number of houfes inhabited by Proteftants is 15. The 
number inhabited by Roman Catholics is 656. The average number of fouls in each houfe is ji. The 
males exceed the females by i6o. 

Parijb ofKifrfaU. 
There is very little unculdvated land in this parifli. The rent has more than doubled fiiice 1782. 
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No, XIX.— continued. 



Union of Bandon^ Defertfergi and Kilbrogan. 
In this Union there are 2S%6^o acres; of which 2,191 are in brakes or bogs^ the reft are cultivated. 
The Proteftants inhabit 511 houfes ; the Roman Catholics 2,305 ; fo that allowing fix perfons to each 
houfe, which is below the average numberi the quantity of land to each individuali on an averagCi i$ about 
li acre £ngli(b meafure. 

. Union of Carrigrohan, Incikinny and Kilnaglofy. 
The rent of land in this pariih has trebled^ and in feveral parts quadrupled fince 1782* There has been 
an increafe of 1 000 fouls in 3 years. 

, Union of TraHon and four other Parifbes* 
Almoft every acre of this union is under tillage. * 

Union ofPaffage and Shanbally. 
Not an acre of this union is irreclaimable. The rent has trebled fince 178^. 

Parijh of Carrigoiine. 
There are not 100 acres uncultivated in this extenfive pariih. Generally fpeakingi the fent has trebled 
fince 1782. There are 11,377 acres in the Proteftant pariih of Canrigoline; of thcfc 1,195 were under 
potatoes, and 175'x under grain in the year 1806. The Roman Catholics throughout this partfli are to the 
Proteftants as about 9 to i. 

Union ofDnnmantuay and Fanlobbus. 
One half of this union is cultivated, three-eighths rough paftttre and reclaimablei and one-eighth irre* 
claimable. The rent has trebled fince 1782. 

Parijb of Cabiragh. 
This pari(h contains about i2,coo acres, one half of which is wafte. The Proteftants occupy fix hoiides} 
the Roman Catholics 650. ^ 

Parifl) ofCahirtog. 
All the land in this parlfh is either arable or pafture. The rent has trebled fince 1782. 

Pari^ of Baniry. 
There are about 23,000 acres in this pariih, 5000 of which are uncultivated, and 5ooo barren. The 
rent has more than doubled fince 1782. The Proteftant houfes are in number 112; thofe of the Roman 
Catholics 1,407. The annual average number of baptifms in five years, ending 1807, was 486. The an« 
nual average number of marriages fame tfane was 56. 







Roman Cachotk Houfei. 


Proteftant HouTm. 


Bantry, 
Cahiragh, . 




1,407 
650 


112 

6 


Bandon, Sec. 


. 


a,3o8 


5" 


Oven, &c. 


m 


6s6 


»5 


Ballymartle 


- 


500 


12 


Templemartin, &c« 


m 


758 


•68 


Kilmichael 


. 


703 


12 


Ringrove, &c« 


• 


1,100 


14 



TIT 

8,082 750 
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No. XX.— continued. 



Diocefe of LIMERICK continued. 



PartOies. 



Kilbreedy and 7 
Ef&n J 

Rathkeal j 

Bruree and \ 
St. Colthan's J 
Bruff . 

Chapel RuMl 
and Kildimo \ 
Cratloe and 
Kilfintinan 
Kilcolman and 7 
Coolcappa J 
Rathcahil 
Knockaderry 
Mahunafirh 
Abbyfcwe* 
Croom 
Fedamore 
Ardagh f 
Kilmallock and^7 
Ballingaddy J 
Balinvana 
Meeiick and 
Parteen 
Kilfinan and 
Ardpatrick 
Glanroe 
Adare 
KiUeedy 



Rife of lUnt ^cfi'i*jS2^ 



H 



} 



383 on bed Land 
2 6 o on word do. 
from I 10 o to 2 o o7 
andfrotn 3 8 3 ta 5 13 9 J 

Rent tiebled 

Rife 10/. 

Doubled 

from o 10 o to 3 o o 
and from ^20 O to 5 13 9 

from 2 5 6 to 5 00 

more than doubled 
trebled , 
doubled 
Rife 2/. 16/. io\d» 

doubled ^. . 

Rife i/. per Acre-' 
doubled 

from I 14 if to 5 13 9 

Rife 3/. ID/, 
from o 10 o to 3 o o] 
and from 3 o o to 6 o oj 

trebled. 



. 28 



* Not s Protcflant in thi« Parifli. 

f Ooly foar Proteftants in this PariOi, comainiag a8o Houfet, inha 
hitcd by Roman Catholics. ; 



All the Land in the 
following Parilhes it 
excellent Arable Mea- 
dow and Fafture, ex- 
cept a fmall Bog in the 
Paridi of RatkkeaL 



The Land f'nthefol-i 
lowing Parilhec is qhief- 
ly good Arable Mea- 
dow and Paft ures,tbere 
ar e J[iowever,ibnie con- 
fiderable Tracts of un- 
cultivated Land. 



Rathkeal 
Bruree and 
St. Cohftan's 
BroflF 

Chapel Ruffel, 
Kildimoand ' 
Coolcappa 
Knockaderry 
Adfittc 

Cahimary and 
Doaonghmore 
Fedamore 
Kilmallock and 
Ballingaddy 



Kilbreedy and 

Effin 

Nantinane 

Kilcolman / 

Kilfinan 

Rathcahil 

Mahunagh 

Drumcoiahir 

Abbyfeale 

Ardagh 

Gknroe 

Balinvana 



Union of Kelfintinan arid Cratloe. 



Acres. 

Arable Meadow and Pafture 2^800 
Boggy Mountain - - 550 
Woods and barren Land - 500 



J^ 



Union of Meelick and Parteen. 



Acres. 

Arable Meadow and Pafture 49344 
Bog and uncultivated Land i^ioo 
-Barren Land - . ^ 200 



5><544 



Pariflies. 



Rathkeal - 

Bruff . I. 

Kildimo 

Cratole 

Rathcahil - 

Knockaderry 

Mahunagh 

Druncolahir 

Abbyfeale 

Croom 

Adare - - 

Cahimary 

Fedamore 

Ardagh 

Meelick 



Baptifms. 



260 
250 
H7 
99 
95 
84 
76 
80 

96 
162 
162 . 

9« 

61 

160 



1^67 



Buriak. 



156 
80 

5« 

II 

33 
21 

27 

60 

52 

25 

18 

47 
21 

»9 
21 

^43 



Baptifms - - 2,893 
Number of Inhabitants 

at fix to a Houfe 76,614 
Baptifms to Numbers i to 26 4?|4 



Baptifms to Burial 2 4^^ to i 
Burials to Numbers I to 73 |^ 
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No. XXIII. — continued. 



Parish of Dungarvon, in the Diocefe of Lesmore. 



Roman Catholic 
Clergymen. 



Thomas Keatingc 
Thomas Walfli 




'1O53 






ottte Of PopQ- 



SIO 



Increafing 
rapidly 



6 166 



I 19 



fi 



£. t, d. 
3 19 7< 




/. /. d. 






Natural Manuret. 



Lime; SeaS&nd) 
and Sea Weeds. 



RoMii. 



For the moft 
part very bad 



The land in this parifli is, for the aioft part, cultivated. Thete is a mountain^ ta the Crath pait, which, at one fide^ \i 
redaimed to the top ; the other is equally tedaimable. 



NOTE. 

On the accuracy of the return df the jpopulatioii of the diocefe of Rofg, the writer feeli himfelf in pof« 
feflion of fufficient reafon to rdy^ as likewife on that of many of the parochial returns in the general return of 
the diocefe of Cork, and on that of fooie in thofe of o^er diocefes^ For the accuracy of the reft he cannot 
take upon him to anfwer ; but finds not fufficient reafon to doubt it. - 

Before the enumerations were proceeded on» the writer obfenred to one of the fqperiors x& the Roman 
£atholic clergy, through whofe influence, Idndly exerted, the bufinefs was purfued, that the deteflion of an e&* 
aggeratiouy in any one inftance, would obvioufly have the cffeA of bringing dlfcredit on all the retiyns ;and, con- 
iequently, that of weakening whauver reifoning might be employed in behalf of the Roman CsthoUcSy 

Sounded on their numeral importance. To this it was replied, that, generally fpeaking, the parochial Roman 
itholic clergy concerned themfelves but very little in political fpeculations ; and that there exifted rather nx>ne 
fcafon to apprehend diat they would under^rate, than over-rate the numbers of their parilhioners ; as, m the latter 
event, they would imprefs their bilhop with the expediency of appointing coadjutors^ who would participate in 
^heir fcanty incooKSf as well as their fabours* 



tE3 
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APPEHDIX. 
No. XXIV^ 



PROTESTANT SCHOOLS- 



Amiagh 

Dangannoo 

Rapboe 

EnniftiBcn 

Cavao 

oauttghet 

Carysfort 



Royal Fais-scnooLs. 



Annual ValiK 



|idoanl«rt. ' Day< 



1^99 PrdfitaMc Acres - 662 o 7 

1,654 Do., and i/x>6 of Bog 975 18 7 1 

i/)7oDo, * - - 335 H S 

3j37Do« . . - 1^71 7 10 

^^6 Do, ... 450 15 10 

104 Do. .'.«.-• « 163 o o^ 

About 300 moftly Mountain - 60 o o 



TBfat y,yio AcY^s. 



NuM»Ba OF ScHOLAa$# 



OeSERTATIONi. 



50 

10 

31 



^9^^'j^'7 



3T^ 



IZ 

s 

15 



Free. 



Total 



12 



Nismber. 



66 

20 
Ifll 



TFfoufe accomodates coi 
iHoufc ttCCOHimodate* two only. 
.Houfe iiew^^'UIaccommodatc go. 
[No Houfe. ^ 

jH^iift oC Mud and S«>ne 



+ 



Schools founded by Erafmus Smith « 



Annual Value of 
Lands. 



Doarders. s^^„ 



89 



54 



Armurh-^No Houfe • 
Caitiefl-— Houfe in ruins 
Clofi*rrtu_Nb Houfe 
Ctoghen-^Houfe out of nplir 
Codk— Do« 
RoiiM-NoAe 



4>474 4 JO _ 
£ngli(h Schools on private charitable 
Annual Value of Endowments 7,400/. 
Nimbfcr of Sahotars t ^i^^ . 



Free 
Scholars. 



«39 



Total 



282 



Grammar Schools on private charitable Foundadons, 



A&ttual Value of Cn- 
dowmentt. 



Foundations. 



Boorden. 



179 



Scliolars. 



1 ^57 



2,200 o o 
Hibernian School 
Marine School 
HoiiiltalKiog Chate sitL 



Free 

Scholars. 



32 



Tout 



468 



.90D* 3^7. 



Tl'I 



DioctsAii Fa,£tf*iCH00L8# ¥cBDrii!7)68i 



Glendalagh— Nona 
Downe — 
CoDtloT — None 
Elohin^-Hoofe hi repair 
Kudane-^Do. repairing, 
Soanders- 



i::%no..^«n^l Honfr not fitiwr Biilah-.NoiiB 



jSoanlen 



Londonderry-^Houfe ia rep^, Killaloe 



fit for 12 Boarders 
Dromore — Houfe in ruins 
Dublin 



Ferns 



Achonry-— None 



Xilfinortu— Mont 
Kilmore — None 



Littierick — Houfe in bad cO, 

tion 
Ardft?rt»^Nbfte 
for aoMttatli^Honftioothabifatli^ 
Ofibr^Nooe 
jR.aphot«»>None 
Tiian»<-«Houfe not b«)>ila^ 
£naghdoen— -None 
Aroagh-^Hodfe For 20 Boarder^ 
Waterfbrd — None 



Leighlin^— Houfe for aoBoardCTS Lifmort^^None 






talAoouatof Sa- 



.lanes - 



£616 5 7 



'Sc^olart. 

BokWeii: riay. free. Total Numker 

4fi ^}fz ±y 324. 



Royal Free-fchools • 

Endmiis Smith's Schools 

Grammar Schools 

EnffLih Schools 

MiGiary Schools and Hofpital 

Diocelan Free-fchools 

Pariih Schools 



Total Number of Scholars 14,232 




Scholars* 



In 20 diocefes, returned out of 34, there are 1,699 parifhes, 
compofing 838 benefices. There are parifh-fchools in 352 of f hefc 
benefices, which are, in no inftance,kept either by the incumbents 
or their curates, but by deputies or perfont oaid for that purpofe, 
whofe ftipends do not exceed (a very few inftances excepted) 40s. 
a year. In thefe fchools 11,000 children are inftruded. The 
pnce of inftru^tion is from is. to 3s. per quarter. 
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Ho. XXV. 



PROTESTANl' CHARTER-SCHOOLS. 



In and before the year 47611 there were ercded 47 charter- fchools for the reception of 1,979 children, of 
Roman Catholic parents. The numlxr in the fchools, ki tliat year, was 1^684. The then anoual expence of 
the fchools and nurferies was 9,052!. js. 9d. Thefe fchools are under the direction of the Incorporated Sc- 
ciety for promoting Englifh Proteftant Charter-fchools, 

The average numbex of diildrcn In the fchools for fevcn years, ended in 1783, was 1,587. The amount 
of their earnings was 985L 13s. 8d. The net income of the focictywas 11,984!. 6s. 8d. The evpendi- 
ture 12,4131. 14s. 9ld. i diet of each child per year 3]. 163. o^d. ; clothing it. 5$. 

Subftance of the reports of the l>cnevolenc Howard and Sir Jerome Fitzpatrick: — " The children, gene 
rally fpeaking, are unhealthy ; haif-ftarved ; in r|kggs ; totally uneducated i too much worked ; aad, in 9AI 
refpeds, (hamefully negledied." Commons Journals. 

The number pf children in the fchools, on an average of three years, ended in 1790, was i,4S5* The 
then net annua! income of the Society was 20,105!. i^s• 9ld. The parliamentary grants to the fociety 
were as follows : 



Years 

ended 
15th March. 

1745 - 

7 - 

9 - 

1751 - 

3- 
5 - 

7 - 
9 - 
1 761 - 

3 - 

S - 



2,000 
1,000 
j,ooo 
6,000 
6,000 
12,000 



6,000 
X4»ooo 
20,000 
14,000 



Ye*rs 

ended 
15th March, 
1767 - 

9 - 

1771 . 

3 - 

5 • 

7 - 

9 - 

1781 - 

3 - 

1: 



14,000 
14,000 

llfOOO 



Years 

ended 

25th March. 
1787 - 

8 - 

9 - 



is/xx> 1790 
1,00011791 

2* 

3 

4 

s 

7 



14,000 
14,000 
12,000 

5/00 
9,000 

9f«x> 



€ 

It, 000 

10,000 
12,600 
12,000 
12,009 

J?,OQ0 
iljOOO 

12^000 

IJjOOQ 
14,000 
I},000 



Years 

ended 
25 th Mardi. 

1798 - 

9 - 

f8oo • 

1801 - 

2 - 

; 3 - 

4 - 

5 - 

6 - 

7 - 

8 - 



IS»<X30 

13*000 
I3/XX) 
13,000 

i9'73» 
19,562 
21^062 

SO»I29 

22,621 
22,62^ 
23,270 



jg56i,996 



Produce of the Duty on Hawkers and Ped- 
lars frosn the Years 1747 to 1789 inclu* 
five, afiigned to the Society £^o^T]. 

Total Receipts of the Society, exclufivc of 
their Revenues anfing from Eftates, Le< 
gacks, DonatioBs, 5ce« i6i6i2,^3. 



Number of Children in the Schools and Nurferies on the 29th September 1807 
Edablifhment of the 33 Schools -»...•.•• 

Total Number oi Children apprenticed ...... 

Number of Marriage Portions of 5I. paid - 



2,016 
1,840 

7*203 
819 



Extract from the 3iil Report of the Comooiifioners of Account.- Incorporated Socibtt. 



Char^. 

fialance of hit Account in Favour of the Public 
Parliamentary Graiitt Seffion 1803 
latereil on Funds in England - - —^ 
Do. in Lrdand . . «. 
Legacies, Donations^ Subfcriptions 
Rent of Eftates - . - 
Sundries 



8,914 10 
20,430 18 

497 '« 

769 12 

1,843 ^^ ^o 

Jt»557 o 4i 



8 

6] 

n 

o 
9 



ig37,yB2 6 8; 



Difbhaige. 



£.. 



Sttbiiftence of Children in the Schools 

and Nurferies «... 25,967 f d 
Ftimiture and Repairs - - 1,4041$ 

Books, Printing, Stationary • 532 ij 

Sundry other Chaigss under 500I. 894 ( 



I 
6i 



1^28,799 9 II} 



If the number 9f childreo in thefe fchools, in 1 788, 
was eonalto the piciettt nmiber, the total nuqober of 
Proteftant children^ then at public fdiook im Itfelaid, 



^'^^ i5»89i» or 6,001 left than* th» munber of Roman' 
Cakholic children a£i«ally at the mendovrcd fchools 
in the diocefes of Cloyneand Rofs. 



M 
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No. XXVI. 



Roman Catholic Schools in the Diocefes of Cloyne and Ross. 

CLOTNE. 



Ttnni of tnilruaioii. 



ixariat. 



KIMoiray . • 
Mttdidftowii - 
GUntrorth • * 
Pemioy 
Caftktown lUche 

Oontntilc . 
Rjthconnack • 
ICaiagh 

TougluU - - 
BtUymacoiHb 
Great Mud 
KUtturk • 
Caxristowha 



AchibOlM 

Afbiiia 

CiilmaRyr 

KihMrth . 
Cluaadrohld 
Li%ooM - 
NTiMmm • 



770 
646 

% 

405 
3*8 
57* 
307 

^ 

MS 
xio 
ISO 
»7« 
506 
618 
m8 
»3a 
343 



Re«diii|. Writiog. Arithmetic, 



3 
3 



3 3 



5 
J 
3 

4 
3 

a 



% % 



3 

3 
3 

4 
4 
4 
4 
> 
% 

3 
4 
4 
3 
3 

4 



pcrQur. 



5 

4 
6 
6 
6 

j» 

3 

4 



Donoufhmore 
Olauntane - 
CMAfOM . 
(Wlutechurdi and 7 

Bbmey 5 

Cloghroe and { 

liiMcam I 

ClovM 
MaUow . 



Diftrias. 



1 



CharfovlUa 
Shandntm - 
TulIaleaTa . 
Conoa • 
autttraat - 
BaDjraura 
BaBvcloufh • 

iLUewrolind 
Cliiitcbt«ni 
Ballyvonma 
Ctoomtffi - 



T(«aii43 a5» 



743 
441 
484 

507 

»47 
3T7 

^ 

518 

405 
438 
389 
3*5 
*7J 
649 
470 

3«9 
sio 

XJO 



i7»^oo 



Tcisit of iaftru^iion. 



Reading. Writinf. Arithmetic. 



% % 
4 2 

ft a 



a a 

a a 

a a 



3 3 

3 

3 

3 3 



5} 



3 

3 
3 
3 

3 3 



3 



4 4 per Qur 

6 o 

4 .4 

6 o 



5 

4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 



4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 

J 5 

4 4 
3 94 



J2 0«5. 



Uomkiky . 
Baft BarxyvM 
KHmeea - 
KOmacabet 
Skibberttii 



tx 


fee 




5 5 


3 


a6e 




4 4 


3 


359 




4 4 


J 


346 




3 3 


xo 


jaS 


a a 


3 3 



5 J 

4I<4 
4 4 



A|lMdownftIllaa4a 
TSmoleiCna 
Rofr . - . 
Caftletowofend - 
Weft Barryroc • 



*► 380 
a6o 

503 
476 



a a 

a a 

a a 

3 3 . 

a H 



3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

4 4 
3 3 



4 4 

4 xof 

5 5 
5 5 
5 5 



Scbooli* I Schoian 
3x6 I si^a 



Totals 10 



57 



A^^9^ 



Avtras* aimiber of fchobrs m cath Icbod 69. Avenfe tcrmt for inftrudioa in readini 9/. luL per year : lor reading and writing i3j^ tod. : lor reaifing 
irriting an4 Arithmetic X9if. td. 

The vwiter was fiimiflied with this Retmrn by the Right Rtverand Dr. Corafaiger, Roman Catholic bifliop of Ctoyue and RoTs ; who obferred, on dclhrexing it, thai 
it exhibhad the number of children who attend fdiool during thn fununer : tkat that number (as tho writer knows) confiderably exceeds the number of thoTe wh< 
Utend daring the winter : that the latter was returned, on a late occafioui to the eflabUQied clergy s that in (cveral inilances even thit number was underrated, in coniV- 
quencp of an a|ptchtniion ynrvalant amoiij riie fchoohnafters, that fomemMlbre dUadvantageous to them was in contempbtion ; and that (bcfa meafure was likely to b« 
purfued in proportion as they (huu)d appear to have many fcbolars. 

The foHowiag Return was tranfmitted to the writer by bia mocfa refpeded friend Lord Carberry : 
Unendowod Country Schools in the Barony of ilarryrove» ia the County of 



In the parifli of CarrigoUne, in the Co unty of Coik. there 
are 4 unendo\Ted R C. Schools, as undsrnsath. 



.ParKhaa, 



nmoleagiM ' - 
AbbeyotthoB - 

tiflee 

r«m|liO*Mahi« 

Ardiald « 
lUiUMTy 
KlBcemamcn 



Te^chen* Names. 



X, John Donohue 
. 5 Eugene Davis 
^ 2M^haeIDeafy 
(^ 5 Jama O^rian 
'> IPredrriciiDriMI 
^ CPatritkNTCMnhy 
** iTimodiy Brian 
I, loha Tdin - 
f 0<iirenSo}Uvaa 
' }0«enSn|iv»»jun. 
. CMaiyCaOan - 
^'iMkbaelHegartj 



Terms per Quarter. 



Writing and 
Accounts. 



/. d. 

a 6 

a 6 

a 4 

a 6 

a 4 

a 6 

3 ♦ 

a % 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 



d, 
o 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

i 

3 
5 



4 4 



According to a return 
made by thn High Con- 
No. of lll^abk in tbe year x8o6, 
Scholars. I the barooy of B arry roe ap- 
peared to contain 31 1^91 
acres, Engltfh* measure, 
5,x5a hou&s, and 18,798 
inhabkattts. 

The number of houfe:. 
inthepariih of Ardfleld, 
as returned by the High 
Conftablea, xras 370: the 
number returned the foW 
lowing y tar by iha 



60 
80 
4o 
80 
90 

^ 1x4.. 
S5 
4X 
40 
80 



Terms of Inftradion. 



Teachen* Names. 



* Andrew Harte 

Timothy Doooran 

Denis ione 

Timothy Ic R^dflpottd Connell 



Reading 



i. d. 

4 4 

4 4 

t 3- 

3 3 



Writing ft 
Arith 



1. d. 

6 6 

4 6 

4 4 

6 6 



KoLrf 
Scho* 
tais. 



30 

60 
140 



* AodmCiHatt fMced hit foa, at \lie age of f% y«w, 
at a Froceftimt nmdctoy* at tfan nxpenoe of 30 (uioos : 
■-• ^ ft ~^ > ^ ^A ^^k^k^y ay year. He remov^ him at l\^, l«e of X3 to juMihcr, wsd 
byRoman CathoUcs, andll V^ ^^ guinew a year far his inftiudUon and maintenance 
3 by Pmtaftants. I '^^ Bterary attainments of the vouth have been fuch u^ 

' ■■ qualify him eminently lor iho bufineft of the crantb^ 

houfe» or for ailing u an afliftant to a tUiool-mailer. Hi^ 
I father has bad him inflnia«d wilh the view of t^Sijis^ 
him for the inftruAian of others. ^ 



hi Uw WWB aad neighbourhood of KiMnann, in the coonty of Lhnerick, the wrictr iwnd jiochildren in 4 fchook witbin 6 milaa of each other. 

In tlM Aoccis of Cork there are a or 3 Row Ca fthoo's hi tnry piriih, aecording to tht report of the Right Rev. Dr. M*Carthyy coadjutor bilha|> of ttiat dioccfe. 
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No. XXVI. continued. 



Umioo of Headford, 399 Ro. Cm. children at fchool. 

Union of Ratoath,20 Froteflaot children, beiides thoTe of the c]ergy< 
man and clerk. 

651 Proteftant children in 47 pariflies in the diocefe of Meath. 
Rural Deanery of Wexford, act a Proteftanl child to be inftrudted. 



Provinoe 9/ Ulfier^-Bwetft of An 
In 9 Cchoolf, lOft Proteftants, 76 ~^ 



OJHUial Rttumt ky Prtteflani Ciergymen. 
Scboaij, 

ragi, 
mt Diflenten, 14 Roman 
Catholics. In 13 other fchools 193 Prot^Rts, 14 Diflentera, 86 Roman 
Cathotics. Forkhill, 5 fchools, two-thirds of the fcholars Roman Catholics. 
Pari(h of Ardtrea, Rev. Thomas Eirington Re£^or; 15 fchools, 7 Pro- 
teftant, i Prelbyterian, 7 Roman Catholic. AUmaftersuTe the fame books, 
admit children of all religions, and teach them their refpedlvecatechifms. 



rot^fflnts, ! 



No. XXVII. 



Average of three Years, ended in 

Do. - - 

In 12 Years, ended in 
Year ended . • • - 

Do. . . . . 

Do. . . - . 



Foundling Hospital^ DUBLIN, 



1787 
1796 
1796 

1798 

1800 
180^ 



At nuffe in the country in 1763, 1,247 children. In 
ihe accounts of the holpiul for the year 1765, there appears a 
ieduflion of 1,6441 for wages for the nurfingand maintenance 
3f 411 children; the nuifet not having prgdiKed them, and 
claimed their wagrs. 



Children 
admitted. 



2,037 
2,130 

25>352 

i>7i7 
i>934 



Died 



In the 
Nurfery 



43<5 

i»344- 
11,663 

977 
460 

359 



in the 
Country. 



562 
305 

5>"9 



Of the 

Family. 



36 
43 
47 



Struck oS jApprcB- 
tiie Books, ticed. 



677 

355 

6,44^ 



172 
.1^5 
'>93g 



Eloped. 



"vnirefl to 

Parents 



28 

10 

170 



25 

45 
424 



Grown Department. 



In the 
Houfe. 



555 



Year ended in 1805. 

Ohren tojSent to the Couo- 



Died,| Eloped. I^ITeS:' 



217 



Parents, try for Health. 



t8 



lafiints in the 
Coimtry5th of 

Jan. 1804 - 3,825 1 Died. 

Sent to nurfe, 1 

Year ended in 1 

1805 - - ^>^* } 9*3 

Sent to the | 

Countrr for I 

Health. - - 18 J 



Remained in 
the Country 
5th Jan. 1865 4,256 

Expence of the Ef- 

tablifhment^ Year 

ended 1 ft Jan. 1 805 , 

30,i78L 9s. 2d* 
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Comparative View of the Protestant and Roman CATaoLic Populations in the Diocefe 
of ROSS, and in the following Diftrifts, Pariflies, &c. in the Provinces of MUNSTER, 
CONNAUGHT, and LEINSTER. 



DMC«b flf Ro6. 



ProuftMiU ft,i9i. 



Catholics f^Ms* 



Uaira of Ringrone - - 
PariikefKikiiicluicI 
Union of Tempfemartin 
Parifli of Ballvmartlc 
Panih of Ardfield - - 
Union of Ovens, (Vglisy&c. 
Union of Bandon, &c. 
Parifli of Cahiragh • • 
Pariih of Bantrv - - . 
Sooth Pariih, Cork • - 



Prateftant Houfe* 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Proteftaoti - - 



12 

68 

la 

3 

"J 

112 
5,169 



Roman Catholic Hoeiet - - i^ioo 

Do. - - - 703 

Do. . - - 758 

Do. - - . 500 

Do. ... ^10 

Do. ... 6s6 

Do. ... 2,305 

Do. - - - 650 

Do. . , . z»407 

Do. - - • 1^,755 



PariihofAbbeyfeal - 
Pariih of Ardagh 



Proteftant Houfes none 
Do. - - 



550 
280 



Town of Clonrael 



Proteftant, Quakers, and Pro« 
teftant Diflfenters .... ^jooo 



Roman Catholics 



gpoo 



Parifli of Kiilamey - 
Parifli of Kilcummin 



Proteftant Houfes 
None 



45 



Roman Catholic Houfes 
Do. 



1,600 
1,100 



Union of Blarney - - 
Parifli of Cove or Great- 1 
ifland J 



Proteftant Houfes 
Do. 



*7 



Roman Catholic Houfes 
Do. 



532 
1,015 



I X Parifties or Unions in 
the Diocefe of Tuam 



} 



Proteftant Families 



85 



Roman Cdtholic Families 



44^ 



Parifli of St. Moliin's - 

Town of 6raigi|amana - 

Parifli of Allen - - . 

PanAofArlefm .. • - 
Parifli of Tullow 



farifli of Caftle Blakewfy 

Parifli of KiUyglafs - - 

IJnion of Shanksll and 7 

three other Pariflies 3 

■^arifli of Kilbegnet - . 

^•anfli of TarmonbttfT •* 

^arifli of Kilnamanagh - 



Proteftants none 
Proteftant Houfes 
None 

Proteftant Families 
Do. 



18 
154 



Roman Catholics • - - - 4/XX> 
Roman Catholic Houfes between 4 & 500 
No. of Roman Catholics not returned 
Roman Catholic Families about z,8oo 
Do. ... x,855 

300 




Do. TT 

Do. not return^ 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 



Union of Newport * 



Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

None 

Scarcely any 
Do. 



Parifli of Luflc 



Do. 



^anfli of Rathbeggan - None 
Parifli of Moyglue - - 1 



Do. 



15 



All Roman Catholics 



Do. not returned 



Do. 
Do. 



do. 
do. 



i 

•3 
I 



* According to a refort made to the writer by the Roman Catholic I diu unioo, and thofii of Woftport, CaftleW, BaOinrobe, Tiiamy and 
.^g^J!!^^JI!g«giJ??g_jygqg» numher of Prote<*ant Fam'iUeg Oj 1 Alhcqtyj -ii ja ^ ^^^^^^^ . .^__ 
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No. XXIX. 



LETTER from a Roman Catholic Clergyman of the Diocefe* of CORK. 

SIR, 

CONCEIVING, frofm fame cxprcflioAg which dropped from you when I had the honor of feeing you $t 
few days sigo^at CooitWore, that a faithful ftatcmeiuof the fituaiion of the Roman Catholic cfcrgy of this 
country wotild not be tfAaeceptable to you, and rfcfirous to give you every information on a fubjeft, the 
minviifls of whichf afe known folely to the clefgy, I take the liberty of fending you a Iketch of their truly 
degraded (late, for the accuracy of which I can vouch, but which is not^ I fear, as comprehenfiye as you mTif 
rdifuire. 

The Roman Caithtrfic church of Ireland iai compofed of four afchbifiiops and 22 biftiop9. The archbiihopa/ 
take thcit tities, a4 in the EftabUfhed Churefa, from Armagh, Dublin, Cafhel, and Tuamr. Of the bHhops 
eight are fuffragans of Armagh, and are thofe of Ardagh, Clogher, Derry, Down and Connor, Dromore; 
Kilmore, Meath, and Raphoe. DubTin has but thfee fuffragans, Leighlin and Ferns, Kildare, and Ofibry. 
Six are fufiragans to Cafhel, vi2. Ardfett and AghaK!t>e, Cloyne and Rofs, Cork» Killaloe, Limerick, and Wa<« 
tttfotA arrtd Lifmorc. Four ate fubjcft toTnam, Vtz. Achonry, Ctenfcrt, Elphin, and KtHaia. There is be- 
Gdes thefe the biflrop of the united diocefies of Kifmaeduagh and Kilfenora, the one in Connaught, tht 
other in Motifter, who is alternately fuffragan of Tuanr and Cafhel. 

Asih the Eftabtifted Church, we alfo have a dtgnhary in Oal\^ay called a Warden^ who has nearly epifi 
obptfl j^fdiAioti, and is no farther fubjefk to higher powers than that be is liable to the triennial vibt^tioij 
of the archbffhop of Tuam. 

Every bilhop has a vicar-general of his own appomtmen^, who holds his ofiice only iuranie henepUcito^ andt 
whofc jlirifdtclion ceifes on the death o*t the prelate. 

Evefy dioeefs^has aWb-adean, appointed by the catitnal pttrteBor^ 1. e. that caYdmai in Rome who has the 
peetfti*t diteaion of air-cdclefiaftical matteiCs uppettainhig to Ireland : atid tflfo aW archdeacon, named b/ 
the bi(hdp« Thefe two iii*e ihete noitiinal drgtihies, haying neither power not etnofumeftt annexed to 
them. 

On tfce deith tsli i biftop, the clergy of tlite dbceft a^c Empowered by the carton Taw to eleft a vtcar capi^ 
tular^ wbt^ i«r ito»efted, durifig the vacane/ of the fee, with cpifcopaf jurifdi£iion r bnt if fuch cleflion doerf 
not take place within a fpecllied number of days after the dcmife of the bifliop has been notified to themf' 
the archbiffiop of the province may appoint of hi« own authority the vicar. 

The elergy in the m^an time aflfemble, arwf fiit their cht>ice on oie tiff their own body, 6r fometimcs on a 
ftr«n|i:er, and petition the pope, or (in technical language), pojiulatty that he maj^ be appomted' to the va- 
cant fee. 

The bifliops illfo of the province confult each other, arid unite in prcfenting to* the pope two or three mea • 
of mcrh', one of whom h ufuaify appointed ; for the recommendation of the prelates has aWays more weight- 
in ]t.eme than the poftnlation of the infcrftn* clergy. 

The •j^p^intmeni' of thelri(h biftopslie^ in the cardinals who compofe the Congregation de Propaganda • 
Fide. It takes place on Monday, and 6n the foilowirtg Sunday is fubmitted by their feordtary to the pope; * 
who may confirm or annul the nomination at will *, it very rarely, however, happens that he does not cODf« 
firm It. 

It formerly, fometimes, happened that Irifh officers, in the fcrvice of foreign princes, irtfluenced, in a great 
meafure, through the recommendation of their courts, the congregation to the nomination of their friends 
and relatives. But as many inconveniences and abufes were difcovered to arife from fuch influence, the ' 
congregation iflued a decree (I believe in 1 785), in virtue of which no foreign recommendation was in future 
to be attended to. 

1 h«re \i a cuftom common in all Roman Catholic countries, and frequently praflifed in Ireland, which, I . 
believe, is not known in the £(Vabli(hed Q^ureh, that of appointing affiflant or coadjutor-bifliops. In the event 
of old age, infirmtry,or any accidental vifitaiion of heaven, whereby a bifliop is rendered incapable of attelftding . 
19 the laborious duties of h?s ftation, he may chufe any meritorious clergyman to be hiB coadjutor, and to 
focceed him at his death. His recommendation is almoft invariably anended to id RomCi the objeO of his 

choice* 
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choice it appoiatcd tad confecrated, taking hit title from fome oriestal dioetb, wluch title he relinqulfliet 
on hit fttcceeding at the death of the old or infiim bifliop whom he was appototed to aflift. While retaining 
the oriental title» though in charadcTi and hj confecration a bi(hop, he it called a biibop imf^riihUf becaufe 
the fee, from which he taket hit deiignation, being under the donunion of fome eaftem power^ it ftiled» in the 
language of the office from which the bull of appointment it ifltted» to be inparHhu it^idelUmu 

The emolumentt of the bifliop arif€ from three fourcet, hu pariih, which it ufually the beft in the dioceft> 
the licencca, and the cathedraticum. 

Of the pariih emolumentt I (hall fpeak when treating of parifli prieftt. 

The licence it a difpenfation granted by the bi<hop in the publication of banns» for whicK a fum, nevef 
left than a crown> and according to the abilities of the partiet, amounting at timet to half-a-guinea, or a 
guinea it paid. And at it very icldom happent that the partiet are inclined to hare the banntpublUiecIf the 
generality are married by licence, which aiddt very confiderably to the epiliDOpal rereave. 

Tbe cathedraticum it a yearly fum, generally from two to ten gnineatf given by each parifli prieft Id the 
bifl)op, in proportion to tlie value of hu pariflia^for the purpofe of fupporting thcepifcopal dignity. There 
it no law to enforce thit tribute^ nor no obligation of paying it ) yet it it a very ancient pcaAioCs and it never 
omitted. 

Parifli prieftt are appointed folely by the bifliopf and if collated, or havmir three yean peaceable pofeSoBf 
they cannot be difpoffefled, otherwife they may be removed at pleafure. A collatioa it a written appoint- 
ment^ figncd by tbe bifliop, by which be conff rt a parifli on a clergymaUi and confidet it indefinitely to 
hit care. 

Coadjutort or curatet are appointed alfo by the bifliop, and are moveable at will. 

The .parifli prieft it fupported by voluntary contributiont^ if that can be called voluntary which it efta* 
bliflied by ancient cuftom and general prevalence. His income fpringt from variout fourcet. From Ea^mr 
and Cbrtflmas duet. Thefe conGft in a certain fum paid hj the head of every funily to the parifli prieft for 
hit fttpport, and in conCderation of hit trouble in catechizing, inftrn£Ung, and hearing the coofeffiont of 
hit famdy. The fum it greater or fmaller in proportion to the chxumftancet of the parifliioner. In tbe 
country parifliet it it general a fliilliag at Eafter, and a fliiUing at Chriftmat : fome give half-a*crown» fome a 
crown, and Come few a guinea »*year. There it no general eccleCaftical kw to enforce the payment <rf' thefe 
triflet: but u die mode wat ftruck out in what hat been denominated the council of KiUcennr, under 
Rinnuccini, it hat continued ever fince to be praAifed, and from culCbm hat acquired the force of law. 

WtDDiNGt.— The fum to be paid at thefe it difibent in difiiereiu dtoccfet. In the diocele of Cork* by 
an order of the Bifliop, no dei^man it warranted m demanding more from the partiet than half«a*gainea i 
yet the ufual fum univerlally given by the bridegroom it a guinea, in addition to which a co)le£Mon iafrc* 
quently made among the frioidt of the partiet who have been invited, for the benefit of the parifli prieft. 

The parochial fee for each chriftening it two IhilHogt, or half-a»crown i befidea which tbe fpoafora 
vfually give fomethiog more. Some triie it generally given for vifiting the fick; a fliilBng ufually in the 
country. 

In fome partt of the country cuftom hat eftabKflied, that a certain quantity of hay and oatt it tent by the 
ipore opulent parifliioncrt to the clergyman i that hit turf fliould be cut, hit com reaped, hit meadow 
mowed, &c |{ratit \ and I have been credibly bformed that in fome partt of Ireland, bordering on the lea 
coaft, a certam quantity of fifli it given to tbe prieft, in lieu of parochial due^ 

The retribution for each maft it in thit diooeit two fliillh)£t ; it it more or left dfewhere. But if maft 
Ihould be iaid at the houfe of a parifliioner, at hit own requeft, he ufually givet the clenryman a crown. 

The general ftioend of the curate it the third part of the general receiptt of the parifli. But in Ibme iki» 
ftancet, fuch at where the parifli prieft it old, infirm, or unacquainted with Irifli, and confcquently incapable 
oT leflening in any great degree the labour of the curate, the latter frequently ttceivethalf tbe.parochia! 
emolumentt. 

STATxoNt are mcetingt at fome commodbut houfe, appointed by the prieft, for the convenience of fuck 
people at live at a diftance from the chapel, where he heart their confefliont, givet them communion, ca- 
techizet the children, &c. and it is at thefe half yearly meedngt that he receivet hit Eafter and Chriftmaa 
duei. 
. A cuftom, originating, I fuppofe^ either in the poverty of the prieft, and hit confcquent inability to.pio* 
vide for himfelf, or in the hofpitality of the Irifli chancer, hat from time immemorial exifted» that a din- 
ner it prepared for the |meft at every houfe where he appointt a ftation, to which the houfeholder's friends 
and neighbours are alfo invited. The bad effect of thit cuftom are fo glaring, that I have in my pariih, 
though not without conQderable difficulty, abolilhcd it, and fliould indeed moft cordially wifli that the abo^ 
litbn were univerfal. For befides that drunkenneft it the general confequence of fuch convivial meetings^ 
the coft is very fciiout to the entertainer \ and at there it no inconCderablc degree of proud cmulatioa 
^ amongft 
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imbngft the people in this particular, it not unfrequently happens that expences are inturred, to which the 
abilities of fome are not always equal. Add to this the improbability of that decorum being preferved in 
thofe (Ttuations which the prefence of their clergyman demands from the people ; and the danger that either 
.hisrefenre may be conftrued into pride, or his want of it produce fuch familiarity as may render all his ef- 
fortfs at inilru^ion, admonition, or reform, of no avail. Another bad confequence (and in my mind of no 
fmall weight) is, that as man gradually imbibes the fentiments, and infenfibly acquires the manners of thofe 
with whom he aflbciates, the clergyman by hi§ uninterrupted intercourfe with the lower orders of the com* 
tnunity, may lofe that polifli, which by education or obfervation he may have attained, and be by degrees to- 
tally unfitted for more feleft fociety. 

The influence which the clergy formerly pofl^fled over their flocks, and which was for a long feries of 
years proverbial, was cbnfiderably diminifhed by the relaxation of the popery laws ; it thenceforward conti- 
nued gradually to decline, and received at length the coup de grace by the White Boy difturbances in I'jBS* 
At that period not only all former influence was loft, but even that confidence in their clergy, without which 
all their exertions muft prove abortive, ceafed in a great meafure to exift among the people. Nor was it 
till the rebellion, and its confequent irritations and antipathies, opened their eyes, that this confidence began 
again to revive. The people then perceived that their priefts were, in common with themfelves, objefts of 
perfecution to one party, and of difregard and derifion to the other; and that, though fome of them had 
been unfortunately implicated, and fome few deeply engaged in the rebellion, al/ were accufed or fufpe£led, 
and all condemned by party enthufiafm to one general, cOmprehcnfive, indifcriminate execration. They now, 
indeed, gratefully acknowledge, that to the admonitions of the clergy they are in a great degree indebted 
for having efcaped the many miferies endured in the difturbed and rebellious parts of the kingdom, and are, 
I believe, at this moment more amenable than for twenty years back. The influence of the clergy is, how- 
ever, ftSl inconfiderable, indeed, if compared to whnt it was half a century ago ; though never, perhaps (at 
leaft in this diocefe) were the powers and energies of the clergy more forcibly and uniformly exerted in in- 
ftrufling, and particularly in catechizing, and attending to the minds and morals of the rifing generation, 
than fince the White Boy combination alluded to. 

I have unintentionally ftrayed away from my original purpofe, which was merely to exhibit in detail the 
poor and uncomfortable fituation of the Roman Catholic clergy of this country. To the precarious and un- 
{zushGtoTj nature of their fubfiftence it may, I think, be attributed, that comparatively few men of genteel 
connexions, or early education belong to the body. For as parents naturally look forward in the eftablifli- 
ment of their children to their comfort and aflluence, it is not to be fuppofed that a man of opulence or re« 
fpeftability will educate his fon for a ftate of life which prefents nothing to his view but drudgery and dc- 
pendance. And, therefore, it is highly probable, that, until fome morje defirable mode of provision (hall be 
ftruck out for the Roman Catholic clergy, they will continue in general to fpring from the inferior orders 
4>f fociety. 

It was, I have heard, in the contemplation of the late miniftry to add to their comforts by a liberal pro- 
vifion, proportioned to their rcfpe£live rank and digniry in the church. But, however praife-worthy fuch in« 
tention may have been, and however beneficial in fome points of view it may be confidered, I muft individu- 
ally acknowledge, that to me fuch a provifion has hitherto prefented infuperable objections. The immediate 
confequence of the propofed plan would be, in my conception of events, the total annihilation of that con- 
fidence which the people fhould repofe in their clergy, and without which the moft fanguine efforts of thefe 
in their profeflional character muft be inefie£lual« It would, befides, moft unqueftionably, in many in- 
fiances, be produAive in the clergy of inactivity and negligence in the difcharge of their duties. For as the 
prieft has all the feelings, and fometimes many of the failings of human nature about him, can it be fup« 
pofed that he will work with as much ardour for a maintenance, when it is fecured to him from the Treafury, 
as he now does, when he is well aware that his livelihood depends on his own exertions ? Is it not alfo pof- 
fible, as it invariably happens wherever there is an eftabliihed church (be its tenets and creed of whatever 
complexion you pleafe), that the profpcft of independance and refpeftability, rather than a view to the pro- 
motion of morality and religion, may allure to the ecclefiaftical ftate i And that many, totally unqualified for 
the facred profeilion, either through want of piety or learning, may thus force themfelves into the miniftry, 
to the difgrace and degradation of religion ? 

'TIS true, that, were the Roman Catholic clergyman independant of his flock, and not hanging, as is now 
the cafe, on their benevolence for his fupport, he might admonifti with more authority his people, and without 
being fufpeded, as fometimes now happens, of interefted views in urging them to the performance of their 
religious duties. But it is not to me very clear whether, were he paid or provided for by the Treafury, his 
advice and exhortations would not found in the ears^f his people more like the fentiments of a hireling, or a 
government fpy, than the pure and difinterefted effufions of a Chriftian paftor. At ail events, though I have 
long revolved the fubjeft, and maturely confidered it under all its bearings^ with as much impartiality and at- 
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tention as I could beftow upon ity I cannot for mj part bring mjk\{ to relUb tbe idea ; I am, indeed. To 
heartily difgufted with innovations and revolutions of every kind, that I ihould prefer, by many degrees, the 
highly exceptionable and degraded footing on which I have hitheito* as a Roman Catholic clergvman,ezifted, 
to the riik of the many ferious evils which poflibiy might, and would very prohaUy, arife from luch a change. 

I have, you perceive, Sir, travelled tna bonmment over a great deal of ground. To an ordinary man I 
(hottld feel inclined to make an apology for my intrufion : but when I refle£^ that, however interefting other- 
wife the fubje£l may be, it is to a patriot a matter by no means irrelevant to be intimately acquainted with the 
nature of the fituation of a body of men, by whofe principles and conduct the great majority of his country 
is guided, I ihould confider it idle to otkx it. And though in the prefent ftate of things in this country it 
might by the generality of people be confidered as ideottfm, to you I do dot hefitate to declarci that, making 
every due allowance for the birth, deficiency of early education, want of knowledd^e of the world, and the 
many other fubftantial difad vantages, with which the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland have to contend, 
their morality and good condud in general is fuch, that however the derifion and eontempt of the world 
may attach to them, I have ever felt a confcious pride in belonging to the body. 

For the liberty I have taken I (hall not ofier an apology, as it has been caufed folely by your own conde- 
fcenfion, in hinting fometbing not unlike a wiih to be informed of the minutiae which I have here detailed. 
I ihall, therefore, abruptly have done, by afluring you of the (incerity with which I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Jum 12, i8otf. Your mod obedient humble fervant. 

Thomas Newenham, Efq. Coolmore. 
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No. XXX. 



A LJST of Perfons fentenced, in the County of Cork, during forty Years, to be hanged or tranfported ; 

together with an Account of their Offences. 



Yean. 



Perfoos eiecuted. 



Crimes. 



Year. 



Petfons trxnTported. 



Crimes. 



1767 



1769 
1771 

1772 



1773 



1 



1775 



Thomas Carroll 
JciFcry Purcell 
John Ankle 
William Stackpole 
Robert Grady 
John Sallivan 
Jeremiah Sullivan 
James Conway 
Michael Cafbman 
William Burke 
William Henncffy 
Owen CoUody 
1 774 John Rohan 

Cornelius CarthyyOtherwife ' 

Duff 
Dennis C»rthy« ofherwife 

Duff 
Daniel Carthy, otherwife 

Duff 
Dennis Carthy the yovnger 
Laurence Kennedy 

1776 Daiby Murphy 
Edward Wueman 

1777 John Henley otherwife Grady 
Owen Sullivan 
Robert Darner 

1 778 Timothy Delia - 
John Meade 
Mathew Duggan 
William Donovan - 
Silvefter Sbanahan 
James Roche 
Robert Bible . 
Henry McNeil 
Patrick Snllrvan . 
Daniel Danahy 
Michael Scannell • 
John Dawly 
Julian Geran - 
John Green 
David Trafnane - 
ThoDias Barnr 
Dennis Linnenan - 
John Colemm- 
Maurice Barry 
Bartholomew Leonard 
Arthur Leary 
Peter Kelly 
Daniel Neal 
Maurice Lacy 
Dermod Maodcn - 
John Hymud 

I John Luoney 
Hugh Lawle 



1779 



1780 



1781 



1782 



17B3 
1784 

1785 



1 



icr 



Cow^ftealing 

Murder 

Murder 

Robbery 

Felojiouily killing a calf 

Sheep-ftealing 

Highway robbery 

Houfe robbery 

Robbery 
Cow ftealing 
Murder 



Burglary and felony 



Do. do. 

Murder of his £itker 

Horfe-ftealing 

Murder of Ekiniel Riordan 

Felony on Whi>e-Boy Ad 

The like 

Highway robbery 

Burglary and felony 

Burglary and felony 

Cow-ilealtng 
Hoiife robbery 
Sheep-ftealing 
ForciMe pol^ffion 
Murder of Patrick Bohflly 
Murder of Richard Sullivan 
Murder of Denis Donovan 
Burglary and Mony 

Murder of James Geran 

Murder of Lydia Boundy 

Burglary and felony 



Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Murder of John Kdeher 
Highway robbery 
Do. 

Horfe-ftealin^f 

Murder of Timothy J)oiiovan 

Cow»>ftealing 



1773 
'774 



1775 



John Bell 

Silvefter DrifcoU 

Patrick Fitzgibbon 

John Defmond 

Patrick Henly 

Michael Cohan 

James Kidney 

Daniel Badee 

Martin Doyle - . - 

John Mahony 

Jeremiah McCarthy 

Edmond Scanlon - 

Darby Buckley 

Andrew Creagh 

John M'Auliff 
776 Dennis -Donahy - \ 

William Fox - J 

Matthew M«Kov 

Edmond Kennelly 

Darby CoIMbs 

Andrew Brufnahan 

Philip Roach 

Mary Duane 

Thomas Mahony 
1780 James Juft ice - 7 

John Lees - J 

Dennis Corkeran 

Catharine Donoghue 

John Shea 

Owen Conner 

Marks Coniby 

James Kingfton 

James Wafih 

Patrick Ready • " 

Marjt Archdeacon - j 

Margaret Leary - 5 

William Quinlan 

ba:vid Croneen 

John Burke 

Timothy Tuohig • . • 
1786 John Edmonds 

Edmond Sweeny 

Dennis Sullivan 

Dennis Duane • } 

John Dealy - J 

Michael Lynch 

John Hegarty - 7 

John Leary - j 

James M'Nelly 

Henry Sidley, otherwife Cap 
tain Sidle y 

Michael Cooly 

John Shepherd, otherwife 
Barry j- - 



I 

1777 

1778 
1779 
1780 

1781 

»7«3 
1785 



1787 



Houfe robbery 

Sheep-ftealing 

Do. 

Houfe robbery 

Burglary and felony 

Cow-ftealing 

Sheep-ftealinfiT 

Burglary and felony 

Houfe robbery 

Do. 

Pig-ftealing 

Burglary and felony 

Hotne robbery 

Horfe-fteaKng 

Picking pockets 

Prefented as vagabonds 

Cow-ftealing 
Sheep-ftealing 
Burglarv and felony 
Sheep-icealing 
Horle-ftealing 
Grand larceny 
Burglary and felony 

Highway robbery 

Cow-ftealing 

Murder of James Geran 

Burglary and felony 

Do, do. 

Felotiy on Chalking Aft 

Sheep-ftealing 

Horle-ftealing 

Houfe robbery 

Do. Do. 

Sheep-ftealing 

Cow-ftealing 

Horfe-fteahng 

Cow-ftealing 

Horfe-ftealing 

Houfe-robbery 

Horfe-ftealing 

Houfe robbery 

Burglary and felony 

Houfe robbery 

Picking pockets 

Adminiftering oaths 
Felony on White-Boy Aft 

Horfe ftealing 



c^o 
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No. XZX.— contmiied. 



LIST continued 



7ean 



Perfoiift executed. 



John MahonyyOtherwifeCap- 
786 tiiin Fearuouelit 
Edward Houra^ao 
William Barry 

1787 Dennis Organ 
James DrifcoU 
Dennis Reilly 

Patrick Powell 

John Cafev 

1788 Patrick Clanchy 
Owen M'Gwire 
John Sullivan 
James Mahony 
William Hendlcy 
Thomas Nealc 
Laurence White 

1789 James Scanlon 
Edmond Murphy 
Dennis Murphy 
Daniel Dawly 

1790 Patrick Reddia 

1 79 1 Jofeph Radley 
Timothy Currig 
Dennis Bryan 
Laurence riogan 

1792 Daniel Murphv 
1 794 Timothy Sheehan 
1 796 James Daly 

Henry Kane 

Dennis Duane 
i797&ohn Barry 
1 798 William Barry 

John Hoy 

Timothy Hickey 

Patrick Hynes 

John Ahem 

Stephen Moyles^ 

Richard Mooreen 

John Claney 

Timothy Carthy 

Benjamin Brennan 

William Garde 

Michael Garde 

John Bobnd 

William Kearofy 

James Tehane 

Timothy Sheehan 

Darby Keleher 

Daniel Keleher 

Dennis Keleher 

William Murphy 

Michael Sheehan 

Darby Corkoran 

Robert Walfli - ' 1 

Patrick Shanahaw * | ' 

Dennis Sullivan^ otherwife 

(Ginger 
Cornelius O'Donnell 
Daniel Rourke 



Crimes. 



I 

1 



Burglary and feldny 
Murder of Mr.^ JackfoB 
Burglary and felony 

Do. do. 

Murder of John Curran* his 

wife, and two children 
Highway robbery 

Burglary and felony 



Do« do. 



Felony on White-Boy A€t 

Murder of Denis McCarthy 
Burglary and felony 
Murder of James Hurly 
Bunrlary and felony 
Thelik7 ' 

Houfe robbery 
Murder of Denis Sullivan 
Do. of Maria Roberts 

Highway robbery 

Murder of Mr. O'Connor 

Burglary and felony 

Murder of RichardSt. Georgel 
Manfergh St. George, and 
Jafper Uniacke 

Confpiracy to mnrdn- Thomas 
Burke 

Felony on Whtte^Boy A& 

Confpiracy to murder John 
Courtney, Efq. 

Burglary- and felony 



Burglaries and felonies 



Confpiracy to murder Patrick 
Murphy 

Burglary and felony 

A rape 

.Burglary and felony 



Yean. 



1787 



1789 



1790 



t79i 



1792 
1793 



Peribm craoTported. 



} 



Michael Riordan 
John Lean 
1 788 John Lyne 

Cornelius Cullinane - 

Dennis Cullinane - 

EUen Burke 

John Wood houfe 

Timothy Martin 

Mary Ahem 

Daniel Bryan, otherwife Ryan 

Dennis O'Brien - ) 

Charies Carthy - 3. 

Thomas Tobin 

John Hallahan 

Dennis DrifcoU 

Samuel Kingfton - 

Michael Lynch 

Mary Bergin, otherwife Arm 

ftrone - - . 

Michael Kenny 
John Scott 
John Spears 
Mary Ahem 
Cornelius Ryan 
Daniel Collins, otherwife 

Cronagh 
Catharine Condron 
Dennis Crowly 
Patrick SoUiTan - 
George Boyd 

Thomas Fitzgerald - 1 
Dennis Guiry • J 

Laurence Daly 
Bath. Donovan 
Darby Cohane 
Timothy Buckley 
William Sexton, otherwife 

Tnfnane 
i794JJohn Suck 
Daniel Mahony 
Francis Deane 
John Brien 
William Sa^ge 
John Griffin 
Dennis Sullivan 
John Keleher 
William Neale 

John Enraghty - \ 

William Magrath - J 
Dennis McCarthy - 
John Downing 
Terence Sweeny - 
Humphry Moore 
Edward Smith 
James Smith 
Michael Conway • 
John Bennett 
Thomas Hayes 
John Eagar 
WiUiamChrke - 



'795 



Crimes. 



q 



Burglary and felony 
Murder of Joane Crowly 

Burglary and felony 

Do. 

Houfe robbery 

Do. 

Do. 

Stealing wearing a|^>arel 

Horfe-ftealing 

Cow-ftealing 

Carrying away Mary Vale 

Cow-ileaUng 

Robbing a bleach green 

Sheep-ftealing 

Burglary and felony 

Picking pockets 
Houfe robbery 
Burglary and felony 
Houfe robbery 
Do. 
Peijury 

Burglary and felony 
Hodie robbery 
Sheep-ftealbg 
Houle-robbery 
Picking pockets 

Admimftering oaths 

Pig-flealsnff 
Shecp-fteaSofl: 
Do. ^ 

Do.. 

Horfe-flelamg 
Cow-ftealinff 
Do. * 

Coining 

Adminiftering oatJit 
Sheep-ftealing ' 
Houie robbery 
Adminifterii^ oatlis 

Cow-ftealing 
Adminiftering oaths 

Bigamy 

Perjury 
Cow-ftealing. 

Highway robbery 

Burglary and felony 
Plundenng a veffel 
Houfe robbery 
Adminiftering oaths 
Houfe robbery 
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No. XXX.*— continued. 



LIST continued. 



^e«f8. 



PetCom executed. 



Cnmes. 



[Years. 



Perfoos tranfponed. 



Crimes. 



800 John Fox 

Patrick MuUane 
James Sullivan 
t8oi John Sullivan 
Jphn Cohane 

Edmund Barry - ) 

Daniel Riordan 
John Roberts 
James Young 
Timothy FaKey 
Humphry'Crowly 

1802 Oavid Breen 

1803 William Dahill - ,. 
John Regan, othcrwife Down 

1805 Da^i^ Clearly 

Timothy Buckley - | 

William Penfoldy otherwife 

Pimpole 
John Mahony 



x8o6 



Willism Sampfoii 
Patrick Regan 
John JLeaa 
Edmond Morton 
William Irviu 



Murder of Mathew Burke 

Do. .of Michael McCarthy 

and Timothy M^Caj-^y 
Burglary and felony 
Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Houfe robbery 

Murder of Robert Hutchinfon 

Burglary and felony 

Do. do. 

Murder of John Corkeran 

Carrying away Catharine Def- 

mond 
Murder of Timothy Lyon 
Murder of Cornelius Danahy 
Carrying away Mar. Biery 



- iWurder of his wire 

Carrying away Ann Fitzger- 
ald. 
Horfe-ftealing 
Murder of Francis Cullen 



1795 Darby Conner 
Julian Connor 

1 797 Mary Donoghue - 
John M'Cann - 
William Ryves 
John Cronin 

1798 Roger Bri^n 
John Wholohan 
Michael Fitzgerald 
Jeremiah Conner - 
Henry Forbes 
William Haly 
Dennis Sullivan 
David Keeffe 
Francis Fowlue 
George Walfh 
William Fowlue 
William Joyce 
Timothy Kavenagh 
Jeremiah Tehane - 
Cornelittt Swiliwin «^ 
John Shea 
Edmond Brooks 
John Brooks 

Daniel M'Grath Sullivan 
Dennis M'Grath Fitzgerald 
Cornelius Keath SulSvan 
Michael Connors 
John Brufnahan 
Patrick Dooling 
James Curtin 
Patrick Keeffe 
David Gibbon 
Edmund Ruffell 
John Defmond 
William Defmond 
Darby Sullivan 
Anthony Clarke 
Ellen Wheelan 

1799 Florence DrifcoH 
John Linnehan 
Michael Roche 
Honora Fitzgerald 
John Walfh 
John Kennedy 
James Carthy 
Cornelius O'Leary 
Mary Connelly 

1 800 James Murphy 
Thomas Cafey 
Daniel Sheehan 
Daniel Deafhy 
William Drifcoll - 
Bartholomew Sullivan 

1 801 Dennis Defmond 
Daniel Riordane 
Daniel McCarthy - 
Darby Cronikane 



j 



} 



Murder of Cornelius Coakly 
Houfe robbery 
Stealing frize 

Cow-ftealing 

Burglary and felony 

H9ufe robbery 

Adniiniftering oaths 

Taking an umawful oath 

Perjury 

Acuoiniflering oaths 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Felony on Chalking ASt 
Burglary and felony 



Adoiiniftenng oatht 



Felony on White-Boy aft 



Adminiflering oaths 

Felony under Whste-Boy Aft 

Picking pockets 

Uttering forged notes 

Do. 

Do. 

Grand larceny 

SAeep-ftealng 

Horle-ftealing 

Peijury 

Horfe-ftealing 

Stealing weanng apparel 

Sheep-fteaUng 

Foi^ry 

Burglary and felony 

Perjury 

Horfe-ftealing 

Cow-fteaUng 

Do. 

Do. 

Burglary and feloty^ 
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Ifo. XXXv— continued. 



LIST continued. 



Yean. 



1801 Patrick Cullinaiie 

James Barrv 

John Myneoane • 

James Grace 

James Cartbj 

Maurice Biien 

John Fowlue 



Perfom tnnTparted. 



} 



William Hegarty - 

Daniel Carthy^otherwife Rock 

1802 William Mahony, otherwife 
Hallefig 

1803 '^^oo^^ Shananan 
Patrick Donovan 
Thomas Murphy 
John Murphy 
Dennis Lordan 
John DeCourcy 
Thomas Sunivan 
Timothy Sullivan 



Crimet. 



Years. Vtrfont traafporfed. 



Uttering forfired notes 
Burglary and fHony 
Receiving ftolen goods 
Perjury 

Grand larceny 

Confpiracy to murder 

Courtney, Efquire 
Burglary and felony 
Hignway robbery 

Uttering forfi;ed notes 
Highway robbery 

Burglary and felony 

Do. do. 
Higliway robbery 



John 



804. Baitholomew Doniavaa 
James Lyne 
Richard Stanton 
Dennis Leary 

Darby Donovan 

James Browne 
Adam Hamilton 
Timothy Hurley 
John McCarthy 
Daniel Twohig 
1S05 Edmood Hick ton 
806 Jeremiah Callaghan 
John Ruflell 
WiUiamGuBy 
Patrick Cadogan 
Dennis Shea 
John SoUivaa 



Oinei. 



Burglary and felony 

Sheep-f^ealing 

Hor^ftealkg 

Houie-robbery 

Con piracy to murder Jolu 

Courtney^ efquire 
Cow-fteahng 
Grand larceny 
Burglary and felony 
Houfe robbery 
Penury 

Robbing a bleach greea 
Cow^fteafing 
Pig-ftealing 
Houfe robbery 
Burglary and felony 
Stealing flour 
Cow'ftealiftg 
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No. ^XX. -Continued. 



ABSTRACT of the foregoing Lift of Perfons fentenced, in the County of CORK, to be 


hanged or tranlported, during 


; 40 Years, ending with the Year 1 8o6, 


> Years. 


Uange<L 


. Crimes. It Tranfported. 












Burgbry, 










Murder. 


Theft, &c. 


Munkr. 




1767 


3 


2 


Z — 






8 


-» 





.._ .» 




- 


9 




-~ 




-. 




- 


1770 


— 





— 







- 


I 




" r— 




— 






a 












- - 




3 




— - 


2 2 






4 




I 


4 6 


', 




5 




I 


— 7 


* 


• 


6 




I 


I 1 2 






7 




— 




3 






8 




— 




2 






9 




.^ 


3 


2 






1780 




2 


I 3 


* 




I 




2 


X 1 ^ 


r 




3 




I 




Female for the ' 




3 






2 B 2 


murder of a ' 


No i¥oman char|rad in 40 years with the 
murder of her' baftaird child, nor man with 


4. 




I 




. . 


man. 


5 




I 


- 


7 




Sodomy, or amy other unnatural crime. 


6 




3 




5 




- 


1 




I 










' "7 


— ^ 




8 




• 


9 




I 




5 




- 


1790 




— 




2 - ' 


i 


- 


1 




I 


^ 3 


9 


— - 


"" . . ^^ J ' 


2. 


— 


I 


— 5 


I 




3 




— 


— 4 


' 




-4 




X 


— 18 






5 


*— 


^• 


— . 


6 


. , 


! ' - ~ 


6 




1 


2 


.. 




._. 


*z 




— 


2 


4 


^ 




*8 


H 


p3 


21 


33 




« YearoftbeRtbellion. 


^ 9 




Rape 


— 


9 






1800 




3 


I 6 
8 13 






I 








2 




I 




I 






3 




— 


3 


48 






4 


— 


•— 


— 


10 






5 


8 


4 


4 


X 






6 I 


I 




6 






Total 130 


32 


98 


202 


3 




TranTported 


3 
35 
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No. XXX.'^ontinued. 



Number of Persons convided, in the feveral Counties and Cities of IRELAND. 

Year 1807. 



y in the 



Counties. 



Antrim - . • 

Armagh - . - 

Cariow . - - 

Cavan . - - 

Clare 

Cork» County and City 

Donegal . - - 

Down . - - 

Dublin, County and City 

Fennanagh 

Galway, County and Towi 

Keny . - - 

KUdaie 

Kilkenny, County and City 

Ring's 

Leitrim 

Limerick - 

Londonderry 

Longford 

Louth and Drogheda . 

Mayo - - - . 

Meath 

Monaghan • 

gueen's 
ofcommon ^ 

Sligo 
Tipperary 
Tyrone 
Waterford 
Weftmeath 
Wexford - 
Wickloar - ■» ■ 

Totals 



Sentences. 



«7 

I 

5 

37 
3 
II 
273 
10 
II 

s 

H 

»7 
4 
I 

18 

9 
16 
16 

31 

>4 

'4 

'5 
12 

«3 

16 

8 

5 

»3 

5 



U^^ rnnfporJ Ooii»ia«d 



6^ 



2 

4 

1 
2 
I 

aS' 

3 

2 

X 

3 

I 

I 
5 



2 
2 
I 

3 

2 

II 

2 
2 

I 

2 
2 



iL 



ucion. 

7 

5 



I 
t 

3 

81 

2 

I 
2 
2 



E 



Murder. 



I 

4 



I = 



131 I i8 



The number of perfons ordered for tranfportation 
in the feven years, ended in 1743, was 1,690, or 270, 
on an average, each year. The population of Ireland, 
in that year, did not much exceed two millions. 



AnkUAL PAaLIAMENTARY GaANTS. 



To defray the Eipencei of Crimintl Ptofecu- 

ttODS. 



Yeart ended 15th 
March. 

£. 
12,000 
15,000 
20,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 



'794 
«795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 



Years ended jch 
January. 



1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 



25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25/)00 

25,000 
25/xx? 



For tpprehcdiDg 
Public Offenders. 



- 5>«» 

- 2,500 

- 2,500 

- 2,500 



Total for criminal Profecufions 



j«347,ooo 



Total for apprehending Public Offender « 1^*12,500 



END OF THB APPENDIX, 



Strahaa and Prefton, 
Ptintert-Sueet, Londuiu 
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INDEX, 



^ffrSt paffed in England from the retcrfu- 
' tion to 30th year of G. a. for mak- 
ing, repairing, and improving harbours, 
p. 12. 

— ' in Ireland for the (suae purpofes, from 

the year 1665, to the year 1786, viz. 
I G.2. c. 26. 3G.2. c. 21.16 G. 3* 
c. 19. p. ij. 
■ Engliih, to prote£k manufeftures, viz. 

X R.3.C. 12. 5 El. c. 7. 2 J. I.e. 25. 
3 C. I. c. 4. ^ loi, 102. 

1 Iriih, granting bounties on com ex- 

ported, and regidating the weights and 
meafures thereof. Appendix, p. [6, 7.] 
piffftf in England, in eight years, for 
roads, canals^ harbours, draining, &c. 
ten tifnet more nionerous than all the ads 
for internal improvement, which paiTed 
in Ireland, in Ine hundred jears^ p. 157. 

Addrefi of the Engliih parliament to l^ng 
William, to reftrain the woollen trade of 
Ireland, and His Majefly 's aafwer thereto, 
p. 102. 

jtdvantagesi natural, which qualify a country 
for the attainment of wealth, p . 2 . 

jtgtftment tithe, fuppreffed by a rclblutionof 
the Iriih Houfe of Commons $ abo. 
li(hed by40 G. 3. c. 23. p. 129. 

Jlgrkuhure, tendency of Iriih induftry thereto* 
p. 78 . — - trifling amount of premiums g^ven 
for the encouragement of it in Ireland^ 
p. 3 10. note — its encouragement likely to 
psove ultimately much more elEcacious in 



leflening the preflure of the public debt . 

than any finking fund, P- 3 ^ ^ • 
Ale CsT Beer imported into Ireland at different 

periods, fince the year 1700 : .quantity 

home-made fince the year ended in 1748. 

Appendix, p. L16.] 
Alkny bog of, capable of being rendered. 

excellent meadow and pafture land^ 

p. 69. 
Amendmentf expreiBve of a wi(h for a liberal 

conunercial intercourfe with Great £ri^ 

tain, propofed to an addrefs to the lord 

lieutenant in 1784, p. 121. 
Ameihjiftit found in the counties of Cork and' 

Kerry, p- 48. 
Area of Ireland, portion thereof, inapplicable 

to the fuftenance of man, p. 62. 
Arratii ifland of, p. 1 1 . 
Atmojpbere of Ireland humid, but not unfa- 
vourable to health, p. 43. 

B 

Bann river, north, courfe of, and expence of 
rendering it navigable, p. 22. — fouth, 
courfe oi^ &c. p/23. 

pandon river, courfe of, and how far navigably 
p. 24i 

Bantry bay, nautical defcription of, p. 8, 9. 

Ballinajloe^ cattle fold at the fair of. Appen- 
dix, p. [9.] 1 

Sarr0w river defcribed, p. 20, 2r. 

Beef, Butter^ and Pork exported from Ire- 
land fince 25th December 1700. Ab- 
pendix, p. [9.] 

• ' ' Iriih, permitted to be imported into 

£G3 England ' 
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INDEX. 



England by 31 G. 2. c. 28. ; and 33 G. 2. 

c. 5. Englifli adls, p. 160. 
^drry ftrong, importation of, into Ireland, 

and increafed quantity made at home, 

p. 226, 227. 
Beerbaven, nautical defcription of, p. 9. 
Birtirlui harbour, nautical defcription of, 

p. 10. 
Blackfod harbour, santical defcription of, 

p. 9. 
j^Zdri'Wo/^ rixer, defcribed, p. ax. 
Bogs of Ireland, their fuperioiity in refpe£l of 

improvement^ p. 67, 68. — very valuable 

in the opinion of MrTYoung, id. 
Sor$ugbiy comparative view of fome of thofe 

which were disfiranchifed on the Usion, 

and others which weane not, p. 288. 

note. 
BoyHe river,* courfe of, and how far n«Tig»ble» 

Brigade f Irifh, Ibrmation of, addrefk of, 

p. I9^y 199- 

BritatM Greats gains of, in her trade with Ire- 
hnd, before the middle of laft century, 
p. no,— fubfenriency to the views o^ 
diftinguifliei the conduft ef the Iri(h 
Parliament even after the eftahliihment 
of Irifh independence, p. 121 . — fyftem 
purfued by, with regard to Irifh manu- 
fa£luring induftry, p. 1 1 8, 1 19 . — her fu- 
ture pecuniary demands on IreUuid con- 
fidered, p. 293, 294 — ^her intereft as a com- 
mercial and belligerent nation, p. 301. — 

^ under the neceflity of importing large quan. 
titiesof com, p. 302. — her intereH re- 
quires that Ireland be rendered compcL 
tent to yield the requiiite fupply thereof, 
p. ^02, 303. 

Brown, Mr. his obfervation on the natund ad- 
vantages of Ireland, p. 2. 

^finiloch and Cows, number of, exported from 
Ireland in four years, ended the fifth of 
January 1804, ^^ ^ ^^^ years ended 
the fifth of January 18089 P* 6j . 



Butchen* meats Ireland the principal country 
from whence it is exported, p. 108. — ex- 
ported from Cork to di£Ferent places, in 
II months ended September 1807. Ap- 
pendix, p. [9] 

BmiitT, Irifh, chea/e. See. forfeited on 
importation into England, by ftatute 
32 C. 2. c. 2. £. A p. 108. — exporta. 
tion of, its increafe concurrent with the 
. increafe of the exportation of com, 
P-3«8,3i9. 



Canal, grand, expenfe incurred in carrying it on, 
p. 202. — company, revenue of, p. 202. — . 
obfervation s on the charges of, p . 2 03 , 204 • 
iio/<.— royal, grant and fubfcriptions for, 
p. 203 . -— expenditure attending its pro- 
grefs, p. 204. — ^tolls and firight of, com- 
paratively moderate, id. 
Carberrjf Lord, his information refpeding the 
confumption of ftrong beer and fpirits ia ., 
the diftrid of Rofs-carberry, p. 225. 
Carlingford harbour, nautical defcription of, 

p. 10. 

Cattle J feldom houfed in Ireland, p. 41 .-— Irifli, 

fubje£^ed to a heavy duty on importation 

into England by ftatute 15 C. 2. c. 7. 

E . A. — declared a conunon nuifance, and 

forbid on pain of forfeiture^ 18 C. 2. c.2» 

£. A . p. 108. — - live, exported fitun Ire. 

bnd fince 25th December 1700. Append. 

p. [9.] -—Irifh, permitted to be imported 

into England by 3a G. 2. c 11. p.i(k>. 

Chancery, court of, certificates of conformity 

to the Proteftant religion, filed thereb. 

F>i84, 

Ciarlemant, Eari of, adverfe to extending the 

right of fufirage to the Rooum CathoKcS 

in 1785, p. 258. 

Chatter-fiboohy Proteftant, expediency of em* 

ploying the money annually appropn* 

ated to them in eftabliihing Scotch or 

£ngfifl^ 
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'£nj^ifh Agricultural families in Ireland, 

Church bay, in the ifland of Rackl]a> naiitical 

defcription of, p. il. 
' CUw hzj, iilands therein nutnerousy p 1 2*. 
Chyngf diocefe of, number and revenues of be. 
neficed clergy therein, p . 233 . note —Ro- 
man Catholic fchools therein. Append, 
p. [36.] — chiMren of Roman Catholics 
baptized therein, p. 186. note, 
'-Coaiand Cotton goods imported into Titland 
iince the year ended 5th January 180 1. 
Append p. [14 ] 
ContraSortj Britifli, gratified at the ezpenfe of 

Ireland, p. 109. 
Copper-mintZy in feveral ^parts of Ireland^ 

p. 49. 
Cork harbour, nautical 'defcription of, p. 9. 
42orni particularly advantageous to England 
to purchafe what (he may have occasion 
for from Ireland, p.73.—* duties on im- 
portation ofy into England, by 22 C. 2. 
c. 13 . E. A. p. 126. — no duties on the 
importation of, into Ireland, at the fame 
time, ///-—quantity of, exported from 
Ireland, fince 25th Dec. 1700 5 quan- 
tity imported fince that year ; excefs of 
>com exported and imported \ the fame 
-reduced to a common ftandard. Ap- 
•pcn<i. P- C3 J C4>] C5O £6. ] -quantity 
of, brought to Dublin by land-carriage, ca- 
nal and coaftways, and premiums thereon 
'from the year 1762 to the year 17.98 in- 
-clttfive* Append, p. [8.] — coaftways 
bounty Gn,why not granted earlier, p. 136. 
-* money faved by inll^ld carriage bounty* 
iW. — exportation of, from Ireland, pro- 
hibited by 5 O. 3c. 4. p. i37.-<*ad8 
•relative to carriage 6f, to Dublin, 7 G. 3. 
€.12. 19&20G. 3. c. '17. id, — pre- 
miums on carriage of, by canal, by fla. 
tutes 17 & 18 G. 3. Ci 29. p. 138. 
— — premiums on carriage of, to Dub. 
lin, coaftways, by 7 G.- 3. e. 4. 17 & 
i8 G. 3. c. 34. 19 & 20 G. 3. 34. id. — 
bounty on exportation of, from Ireland, 
¥y 7 G. 3. c. 19. p. 138, 139, — pic. 



miunis for, prefenrcd on ftand^ by 5 G. 
3. c. 18. and 7 G.3.C. 28. p. I39>*40- 
— ^bounties on exportation of, by 13 & 14 
G. 3 . c. 1 1 . p. 140, 141 . — bountiea 

granted on exportation of, acknowledged 
to be inefieaual, yet effedual ones declin- 
ed, p. 141. — bounties on exporUtion 
of, from Ireland, regulated by the decline 
of the English com trade, p. I43 — 
bounties on exportation of, Dr. Smith's 
reafoning thereon confidered, with refer- 
ence to Ireland, p. 209 — 212. — boun- 
ties on exportatiosi of from Ireland, granted 
by 23 & 24 G. 3. c. 19. p. 213. — not 
e fo great as thofe granted in England, 
p. 316, 317.— an increafe of them pro- 
pofed, p. 318. — variations in Cuilom- 
houfe returns of the com exported from, 
and imported into Ireland, p. 216. — va- 
lue of, exported, in 10 years ended in 1795, 
p. 2 17 . — bounties on exportation of, pre- 
cluded a great efflux of money from Ire- 
land during the late years of fcarcity» 
p. 217, 218. — an increafe of the furplus 
produce of, more advantageous to Ireland 
than an increafe of the furplus produce of 
manufa£lure6, p 305, 306. 
Creditors^ public, amount of the intereft, &c. 

payable to them liy Ireland, p . 29 1 . 
Countiei, maritime, of Ireland, contents of, in 
Englifh acres, p, 8. -<- abound in mine*i 
lals, p. 51. 
Crjiflalst large, found in the county of London- 
derry, 1^€^» 



Dames, Sir John, his reprefcntation of feveral of 
the natural- circumftances of Ireland, p. i . 

Davenantf DoQor^ his opinions with regard to 
the trade and improvement of Ireland, 
p. 93, 94 ^— advcrfe to the encourage- 
ment of the woollen manufacture, like- 
wife to the eftabliffimcnt of the linen 
manufadure therein, p. 94. 

Btbt^ public, of Ireland, increafed in a greater 
.£G 23 ratio 
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ratio finc^i than before tke uniony p 290. 
— intereft thereof, for the moft part, pay- 
able to non-refidentSt p. 294, 295 . 
Dlfamteutf popular, obfenratiouft od, p. 193, 

194. 
Drapery f old and .iiew^ imported into, and ex- 
ported from Ireland at different pertodt, 
fince 1700. Append, p. [12. J 
DuiBvf a^ to fupply that city with com, 
31G.2. 0.3. p. &3X. — comin^rt- 
ed into, from 174410 1773, p. 132.— 
mob of, violent in purfuit of a free trade, 
p. 19 1 . .^ expenfes of building the Cuftom* 
houfe of, p. zoi . 
DuBloyne, Lord^ Roman Catholic bifhop^ of 
Cork, afiiiU in concerting meafures to fup- 
prefs the Right Boys, p. 261. 
Duugannimi declaration of volunteers aflembled 
.at, p. 195. — .. volunteers alTembled atj 
pafa refolutions in favour of parliamentary 
reform, and Roman CathoUc emancipation, 
p. 265. 
Duties y fchedule of, on different forts of merchan- 
dize, imported into Great Britain and 
Ireland, p. 106, 107. 



E 



England and Wales furpaffed by Ireland in 

refpedt of harbours, p. 1 2 . 
Efiahlt/bment, military, of Ireland, in different 

years, p. i^. natt^, 
Efiuaria^ number of, round the coaft of 

Ireland, p. 12. 
Btcchange, poffible future high rat< of, its 

effe6U on the trade of Ireland, p. 298^ 

299. 
Experts and Ifiporti ef Ireland^ value of, fince 

the year ended 1 750, Append, p. [ 1 5. J 



fihm and Vagahende tranfported from Ireland 
in feven years ended in 1743^ p* 128. -— 
fold in Maryland for 91,10s. per head, id 



jFViffi3/r regiments rtifed in' Irehnd, p. 20o« 
F't/bt cheap in Ireland, p« 53, 54 -—profufiofl 
of n the lakes and rivers of Ireland, p. 54^. 
Fi/berieti falmon, in Ireland, id. 
Fi/berieSf ^Jdu for improvement, prote&ion> and 
encouragement of, iz G. 3. c. 14. 
3 G. 3. c 24. 5 G. 3. c. 7. 2 G. I. 
C.31. 31 G. 2. c. 13. p. 151, 152. 
Fi/biriii of Irelani/9 capable of being rendered 
very valuable, according to Sir W. Temple 
and Mr. Young. p>5i> SZ. 
Fi/bing veJfeU, number of, employed off the 
coaft of Ireland in different years, and 
quantity of fi(h taken, p 52,53. 
Flax^feed^ quantity of, imported into Ireland 

fince the year 1770, Append, p. [10.3 
Flour f fine, from R^ck mills and Fermoy 
miUa, in the county of Cork, p. 45. — « 
Iri&, fells as well as Engliih in the Weft. 
Indies, id* 
Foodf furplus produce of, its value as' an ar* 
tide of traffick, p. 6o. — increafed quan- 
tity exported from Ireland, notwithftand- 
ing a great increafe of population,. p..229« 
Forfeited ^ro^rtjt claims of l^roteftants to it 

p. 261, 2(^2. 
Foreign or colomal produce^ fmall value of, ex- 
ported from Ireland, p. ^23, note. 
Fojter^ Mr., his opinion refpe£ling the further 
claims of the Roman Catholics, in the 
event of extending to them the right of 
fuffrage, p. 266.— complimented by the 
whole Houfe of Commons,, on introduc- 
ing his 'com exportation bounty bill;, 
p- 228, 229. 
FounSling bofpitalf ftate of, in different years. 

Append, p. [37.] 
Foyk river, courfe of, and how hoc navi^ble, 

Frafert Captain, hil report re(pe£bing the fiftery 

on the Nymph Bank, p. 53. 
Freedom, religious, eftabliihed in Virgim*a» 

p. 257. 
Fuller* e»eartb pmhibited to be exported firom 

England to Irriand by 9 & xo W. j . c. 40. 

p. 10 J. 
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p. lo^ . -— found in feveral parts of Ireland, 



CaifUf commercial, of Ireland, lefs, in pro- 
portion than thofe of other countries, 
p. 296. 

Glangaruff harbour, nautical defcription of> 
p. 9. 

Clafsy exportation of, from Ireland, prohibited 
by 19 G^ 2. c. 12. E. A. p. 105. 

Gfild mine in the county of Wicklow, account 
of, p. 49. 

Goods, plantation, prohibited to be imported 
diredtly into Ireland^ p. icx>. 

Governmenfy Britifh, how influenced in its con- 
dud towards Ireland, p 89. — Irifli, not 
difpofed to give the people of Ire' and the 
full benefits arifing from an a6liye purfuit 
of tillage, p. 130. 

Guiharra river, conrfe of, p. 23. 

Gypfumt, fpund io abundance,: in the county of 
Antrim,, p. 48* 

Harbours i Irifli, number of, p. 6. — equal to 
any in the world, p. 8 .-* parliamentary 
grants for, p. 13.— gf^atly furpafs the 
harbours of England and Wales, p. 14- 

Herrings^ vafL quantity of,- taken off the coaft 
of Ireland, p*- 5 2 ,• 5 3 . 

H'tdesy tanned and' untanned, exported from 
Ireland in different periods fince the year 
1700. Append, p. [2 ] 

Hodder^ Colonel, rife o^ rent on his Limerick 
eftatc, p 233; 

Hops, Britifii, alone to be imported into Ire- 
land by 5 G. 2. c. 9. E. A. p. 105. — 
^all other to be burned on being landed, 
7 G. 2. c. 19. id, 

Houfesy number of, in the different fea^port 
towns of Ireland. Append, p. [ 1 1 . ] 

Uyde^ Mr., beautiful marble on his efiate* 
p. 48. 



liliberartty^ commercial, of Britain, towards 
Ireland, praftically proportionat;e to" the 
weaknefs of the. latter, p. 95. 

Inferefiy &c. payable by Irelandto Britiih: pub- 
lic creditors, tantamount to a very confi- 
derabk foreign expenditure, occafioned by 
war,., p.. 294. 

Ireland^ fiiperiour to other countries in refpeA 

' of natural advantages, p. 3. — favour- 
ably fituated for foreign trafiick, p. 5. 
-*- excels England in point «f fituation, 
p. 6. — ^ fuq^affes all other countries, of 
V equal extent, in number of harbours, id* 
—^favourably, circumftanced for- inland 
navigation, p.. 17, 25. — fuperiour to 
England in- refpe^i of rivers, p. 25. — 
mo ft parts ^f it capable of enjoying the 
benefits of internal navigation, p. 23. — 
its climate mild and equable, p. 40. — 
milder than that of England, p. 4X. — 
competent to fuftain an increafing popula- 
tion, p. 6i« — treated as a colony by 
England, p. 95. — its depreflion detri- 
mentc^l to feveral defcriptions of perfons^ 
p. g^, ... completely facrificed to Britaini 
id. -» its favourable fituation for trade 
vrith America and the Weft Indies, ex- 
cites apprehenfions on the part of the mer- 
cantile body of England, p- 99- — l^f^ 
favoured in commercial intercourfe witb 
Britain, by the legiflature of the latter, 
than countries not belonging to the Bri- 
tifli crown, p. io6. — circumftances un- 
favourable to iti profperity, p . 1 6 1 -2 . — • 
was little attended to by the Kings of 
England for many years aft^its firfl inva- 
fion, p. 167. — Roman Catholics of, 
prepared for war by Tyrconnd, who excr- 
cifed full power in the reign of James II. ; 
overthrown, and firipped of political* 
power, p. 172, 173.— -its condition en- 
gages the attention of the Britiih legifla- 
ture, p. 191. — Britiih ftatutes affed- 
ing the trade the^f repealed, p. 192. 

— legif- 
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— ilegiflative indepeiideDce tbcreof^ fuc- 
cdsfully affertedbyMr.Grattan ; andcon- 
fimwd by 21 & 22 G. 3. c. 47. p. 198. 
— its rife fubfequently to 17S3, more 
vapid than that of other cotiBtnes, 
:p. 243. — - population of, computed to be 
ad^ually 5I millions, id. -* external trade 
of, apparently greater than that of France, 
in the year 1788, id. — comparifon be- 
tween it and England in different refpeds, 
at different periods, p. ^44; and between 
it and other countries, p. 245, 246. 
. Iron, found in 19 counties in Ireland, p. $0. 
—mine, at Arigna, account of, p. 50, 51. 
-— unwrought, exported, in confiderable 
.<juantities, to England, p. 153 — works 
in Ireland, in the reign of Charles I. 
p. 153^— number of peribns en^iloyed in 
the making of^ rid. 



. Jobbing noticed, p . 3 3 . 
Juri^if grand, powers of^ to radfe money for 

roads, &c. confideied. p. 34, 35, — 

money levied by, in the years 1803, 1804, 

1805, 1806. p. 38. 
Jufjf grand, county of Cork, money levied by, 

in 10 years and a half. id. 



iJKr^,'abundance of, on the Irifti caA. p. 49. 
— quantity of, exported from Ireland* 
at different periods fince the year 1700. 
Appendix, p. [-12.] 
Kilamejt copper-mine near, p. 50. 



Jsobour, wages of, greatly increafed ift Ire- 
land, p. 36, 37,— -this increafe afcriba- 
ble chiefly to die extenfion of tillage^ 
p.a3C^ ^31* 



Lagan rWer, couHe of, and how far nariga- 

ble, p. 24. 
Lah/^ Iri(h, which difcharge their fuperfluous 

water into the fea. p. 28, 29, 
Landf fuperiour value of^ p. 56.— Dr. Adam 
Smith's obfervations thereon, p. 57, 58, 
•—means of exporting its redundant pro- 
'. duce, requiihe, p. 59. — ^rendered more 
' valuable by good management, and -dif- 
ferent crops, p. 59, 60, — fertile, quan- 
tity of, in Ireland, p, 63. — rich trads 
<if, in Ireland, p. 78, 79, 80, 81, 82. — 
occupiers of, obliged by i G. 2. c. 10, 
to plough five acres in every 100, p- 128^ 
— and labour, produifts o^ export. 
ed from Ireland year ended the fifth of 
January 1 804. Appendix, p. [[13.] 
L^yiaiure^ Irifli, fubferviency of, to the views 
of the Britilh government, p. 95, 96, — 
ads of, fovourable to Britilh manufac- 
tures, &c. 3 G. 2. c. a. II G. 2. c. i^ 
21 G..2. c. I 23 G 2. c 2 33 G. -2. 
c.i. II 5c 12 G.J. c I. 13 &I4G. 3. 

C« 2. 15 dl6 G.3 C. 3. -:23 &-24 G.^3, 

c. 19. p. 119. 

Limefione and Bmeftone'gravel found in almoft 
all the counties of Ireland, p. 74 — ef- 
fects of thefe manures, mentioned by Mr. 
Young, id, 

Uatnf quantity of, exported from Ireland, in 
periods of three years, fince the 25th of 
December /1 700. Appendix, p. [lo.J-^ 
duty on, imported into Ireland, by 2 A. 
c. 4. 113. — Britifh &c., exempted from 
duty on importation into Ireland, by 
4G. I.e. 6 17 G. 2.'c. 1. 19G. 2.C.^2. 
19 G. 2. c. 6. II. k 12 G. 3. c. I. id, 

Linen'-manufaSuref Irifh, not fo well proteded 
as Britiih woollen manufa6kure. p. 113. 
— rapidly progreilive, p. 1 14«— early en- 
couragement given to it, p. 115. — a& 
to promote it, 17 & 18 C. 2« c. 9— -— 
p. 115, 1 16, — no a£l to promote it paf- 
fed in King William's reign, p. 116—^ 
adis to encourage it, coniblidated intn on^^ 
1^ G* 2. h. 8« m/«— money granted for 

the 
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the encouragement thereof, not properly 
accounted for, id. — has thriven more than 
Englifh woollen manufadlure, p . 1 1 7 , r 1 8 * 
Zjtng river, eafily rendered navigable to the 
river ShanncD^ . p. 24. 



M 



Mahp great quantity of> fuppofed to efcape 
the payment of duty in Ireland, p. 226. 
-^-liquor and fpirits, premiums foj the im. 
provement of them^ in Ireland^ propofed,. 

ManufaBvres^ Iri{h> feveral not equalled in 
Britain, p. 108^ - 

■ Britifh, the nioft .valuable of- them 

may be transferred to Ireland. < p« 299. . 

Manures, natural, the abundance of^ in Ire- 
kmd,' gives the Irifh.farmer a great ad- 
vantage over farmers in other countnesy 
p. 73. — foirmerly negleded in fome parts 
of Ireland, p. 74 — found in abundance* 
on the coaft of Ireland, p. 75. 

Marhles beautifiJ, of different forts, found in 
many parts of Ireland, p. 48 . 

.ilfiir/^x different forts of, found in Ireland^ 
p. 74. 

Mercantile fftr'tt^ influence of, in England 

P 9P- 
Miliiia^ proteftant, a6^ to raife a force of that 

defcription in Ireland, 1.7 & 18 G. 3. c.13. 

p. 182. 

Milhy com, ere<Eled in confequence of boun 
ties on inland carnage, p. 1369 137. 

Minerals andfojfils^ abundance of, in Ireland 
p. 45. ~ lift of> in the diflferent counties^ 
p. 45, 46, 47. 

Mlnes^i Irifh, obfbides to the working of, re* 
moved by lo G. i. c. 5. . p. 153. 

Money ^ redu^iion of the intereH of, in En* 
gland and in Ireland, p. 144. 

Mountainous diflrids of Ireland more valu- 
able than thofe of Scotland or Wales, 
p. 67. — great numbers of cattle reared 
thereon, p. 67, 68. 



May river, courfe of, and how far navigable, 

p- n- 



tl 



Navigation^ inland^ a moil valuable line of^ 
might be made by the jun£lion of the 
rivers Shannon and Black water, p. 22.— 
projedled between Killala and Galway 
p.. 2.3- — in the north- eaft part of Ireland 
complete, p. 24. — flrft aA for encou- 
ragement of, viz. 2 G^ J. c. 12. its 
preamble, p. 26. 
— lines of, defcribed in the a6t, 2 G. I • 
c. 12. p. 27.— pra6licable lines be- 

fides thofe defcribed in that a6l, p. 28 , 
— Ireland not circumftanced for the pro- 
fecution thereof, in the early part of the 
laft century, p. 28^ 144, 145- — ads for 
the encouragement thereof in England, 
p. 146. •— a£l& for the encouragement 
thereof in Ireland, 3 G. 2. c. 3. 25 G. 2. 
c. 10. p. 147, 148, — produce of taxes 
for the profecution thereof, p. 149. — cor-^ 
poration for promoting, permitted to ex- 
pend money in building, &c by 3. G. 3. 
c . 1 1 . — reftrained from iffuing money by 
1 7 & 18 G. 3 . c. 16. — negligence of that 
corporation, p. 149, 150, 
Nore rivery courfe of, p. 21. 



. OJ^ers, Frencli, encouraged to tecruit in Ire- 
land, p. 128. 

■ ■ ' public among the foilner abfentees of 
Ireland, p. no, 110/^. 

Opinions different, with regard to religion 
p. 163, 164. 

6{/^r£^(Mi,. commercial and political, circuin, 
ftances which conduced to urge the Irifh 
people to refifl, p. 183^ 
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pi/is allowed to take 50 acres of bog, on 
leafes of 61 year*, by ftatute 12 & 13 
G. 3. c. 21. p. 142. 
Tajure, p^aucc of, exported from Ireland to 
Great Britain, on an average of three 
years ended in 1799, p- 109- — chiefly 
purTued in Ireland, about the middle of 
thtf laR century, p. 140- — not re- 
trenched in IrcUnd, but enlarged, p. »i8, 

219, 220. 

Patriots Irilh, confideimtions which go^«™«^ 
their condua, about the dofe of the latt 
American war, p. 186, 187. 

Pearh found in Lough Corrib and the lake of 
Kilamey, p. 48. 

.Pehihi DungiTen, in grert requeft, W. 

PeeP'of-day hoys^ contefts of, with Defender!, 
and effeas of thefe cOntefta. i». 262, 263 • 

Penfions tm the cMl lift, charge for, from the 
1729 to 1786. p* i5<^- . 

PeopU Britifh, their apprehenfiona refpettmg 
the commercial propofitions, p. 9*- 

People frijb, how circuroftanced with regard to 
influencing their Legiflature, p. 9^- — 
•had little influence over it. p. 122. 

Plantations Britilh, traders of Ireland permit- 
ted to fend linen to, by 4 A. c. 8, and 

3G. I. C.21. E.A. P ^ ; ^ . 

Pope jurifdiaion of the, renounced by the 
Irilh, p. 167. 

Totfenlaw, fubftance of, p. I73» ^74" 
ai effeas of, p. 176- effeas of, on 
the Roman Catholic clergy, p. i79» >»o- 
— effeas of, on Proteftant landlords, 

Popltl^n.' Roman CathoHc, &c. of the <Uo. 
cefc of Cork. Appendix, p. [25,] [26,J 
r27 1— of part of the diocefe of Limerick. 
Appendix,?. 128,3 r^^O-ofthe-diocefe 
of Ardfett and Aghadoe. Appendix, 
p. [30.]— of the diocefe of Roft. Appcn- 
dix, p. [31.] -of fiveparifties in thedio- 
ccfe ofCloyne. Appendix, p. [3*'] — »* 



the parilh of DUngarvan. Appendix, 
P- [33] — compared with Proteftant 
population in feveral difljias. Appendix* - 

P- [38] 
Population of Ireland, incieafe of, confidered, 

p. 220, 221, 222, 223. 

^ rural, chiefly Roman Catholic, m the 

tillage counties, p. 240. 

Ptffi exported from Ireland fince the 25th of 
December, 1700. Appendix, p. [9-] — 
iocreafed exportation thereof, p- 217. 

Porter anAfirong heer, |>roportion of, to fpi. 
rits confumed in different diftrias, p. 225, 
226. 

Prl/oners lift of, fcntenced in the county of 
Cork, m 40 years. Appendix,Tp. [43,3 
C44.] C«>] [46,] C47.]-conviaed in 
the feveral counties- Appendix, p. L4»J 

Pro/ecutlons criminal, expifcs of. Appen. 

Pratefiants, co]onj of, pUnted under arcum. 

« ftances of rigour, in the province of 
Ulfter, p. 168. — mutual enmity of 
Pfoteftants and Roman Catholics, p. 174. 

— affinity between them, p . 1 75 . — the 
former cxclufively employed in the dif- 
ferent departmenu of the Irilh govern- 
ment ; effeas thereof, p. 178* i79» 

— their conciliatory condua towards the 
Roman Catholics, p. 1 88.— denounced 
as inftigators of the Ri^ht Boys, p. 261 . 
_ uught to fufpea t|je Roman Catho. 
Ucsof difloyal defigns, iV- alarmed by 
the affembUng of the Roman Cathohc de- 
legates, p. 264. 

ProvUSons exported from Irehind to Great 
Britain, year eeded the fifth of January 
1808. Appendix, ^ [14O 

and linen exported from, and flax- 



feed imported into the principal fea- 
porU of IreUmd. Appendix, p. [ii.J 



Rain, not more frequent in Ireland than in 
EngUad, p.4». ^^^^^ 
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•— • gauges* comparative refults of, in Irdand 

aad England, p 42. 
Rebellion of 1641, caufes of, p. 168, 169. — 

devailation occafioned by it, p. 171- 
^ Ml of 1 798, circumftances conducive there- 
to, p. z68. — government apparently 
not folicitous to extinguifh it, p. 269. 
— forces employed to fupprefs it, p. 274. 
' — expenfes and lofles occafioned by it, 
p. 274, 275. 
RehelUons of the Irifli, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, not afcribable folely to religion* 
• p. 167. 

^fgimenisy Irifh, clothing of, exportable from 
Ireland to the Weil India iflands, in which 
they were ftationed, under i A. c. 12. 
E.A. — prohibited by 3 & 4 A. c. 8. 
E.A. p. 104. 
Rdigiotif Roman Catholic, the people of Ire. 
laud had no indl^cements to abandon it^ at 
the time of the Reformation, p. 164. 
Religion, Proteftant, circumftances unfavour- 
able to the propagation of it, in Irelandf 
p. 165, 166. 
Religious enmity, ongin of, in Ireland, p. 168 . 
— not likely to be revived, p. 523, 324. 
■ amity, coniiderations which encourage 

an expe£lation thereof in Ireland, p. 324, 
$2Sf 326>327^328. 
Rental, general, of Ireland, its increafe, p. 23 1, 

232. 

Reprefentaiives of Ireland, in the United Par- 

liament^ number of, to what circumftances 

adjufted, p. 281- — not fairly adjufted 

. to thofe circumftances by which it ought 

to have been regulated, p. 282, 283, 284, 

285. — is aftually unfuiuble, and w^ 

probably be confidered as a grievance, 

p. 28^. ^ , 

Revenue, Irifh, expenfes attendant on the col- 

ledion thereof, p. 283, 284, note. 
Right Boys, infurreAion of, and apparent caufes 
of that infurredion, p, 258, 259. — Bi- 
Ihop of Cloyne't pamphlet on that fubjedt 
p.'26o« 



Rivers, navigable, canals, and good roads, 
advantages of, p* 17* 

■ ■■ moft counties in Ireland en- 

joy the benefit of, p. 18. 



- of Irelan^j number of, which 
flow dire6lly into the fea, id. — names 
.of, p. 18, 19. — terminate in feveral nov 
ble harbours, p. 24, 25. 
Roads, good, utility of, p. 29. — Ireland fa- 
vourably circamftanced for, id* 
— average expcnfe of repairing, p. 30. — 
25,000 miles of, kept in good condition 
for 240,000!. per annum,* p. 30. 38. — 
Irifh, fuperiority of, over Englifh roads, ^ 
remarked by Mr. Young, p. 31. — in a 
bad condition in the early part of laft cen- 
tury, id. — progreflive improvement of, 
fiiice the year 1759, p- 33- 
Roadsy bridges, &c. money levied for the re- 
pair and making of, in the year 1 776-7-8-9, 
p. 35. — in i8o3.4-5-€, p. $6. 
Rods oft the coaft of Ireland, and foundings 

near them, p. 15- 
Roman C7fl/Ao//V/ of the Pale, loyalty of, p, 168, 
169, note, 

J and Proteftants, grounds of 

their exceilive enmity, daring the rebel- 
lion of 1 641 , p. 1 70. — con fiderat ions re ^ 
pugnant to amity between them, p. 172. 
— fafts tending to evince a great increafe 
of, in Ireland, p. 185, 186, 187, noie. — 
aft for their rehef, 17 & 18 G.3. c.49. 
p. 189. — their uniformly peaceable beha- 
Tiour for a long feries of years, id. -^ 
their induftry direded to agriculture, 
p. 190. — aft /or their relief, 21 & 22 
G. 3. c. 24. p. 195. — different de- 

fcriptions of people interefted in protcdking 
them in the enjoyment and improvement 
of the fure means of their future elevation, 
p. 237, 238. — indebted to Mr. Fofter, 
p. 238 . — cleared, by the Houfe of Lords, 
of the fufpicion of being abettors of the 
Defenders, p. 264. — induced to profe- 
cute their political claims vnthout the af- 
[H] ^ fiftancc 
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finance of the Proteftantt, p. 26$ . — aft 
for their relief, 33. G. 3 c. 2r. p. 265. 
— their expeftations taifcd by the appoint- 
ment of Lord Fitz William to the Lord 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, p. 266. — their 
conduft more peaceable than that of 
other defcriptions of people would proba- 
- bly have been in the event of experiencing 
equal difappointment, p. 267. — charged 
with being the chief authors of the rebel- 
lion of 1798, p 270 — circumftances 
conducing to fhew that the rebellion of 
1798 might as fairly be imputed to Pro- 
teflants, as to Roman Catholics, p. 271, 
272. — the couotiea of Cork, Galway, 
Kerry, Waterford, Limerick, and Clare, 
in which the latter far exceed the former, 
.in number, were not in a ftate of rebel- 
lion, p. 273. — Roman Catholics not a 
united people, p. 274. — deeply interefb- 
ed in the prefervation of internal peace, 
and purfuits of induftry, p. 322. 
.Roman CalboHc clergy, aftual ftate of. Ap- 
pend, p. [39] — [42.3 — defcription of, 
during the continuance of the popery laws, 
p. 1 79—181 . — perfecution of no «Tai),4n 
diminifhing their number, p. 196. — - 
higher order of, their meritorious conduft, 
p. 197. — interested in preferring peace, 
p. 198, nQt£, 



/SaiMothf Irifh, bounty on exportation of, 
p. 141 . — duty on importation into Great 
Britain, by 23 G. 2. c. 33. E. A. 

.SaImof*9 excellent, in feveral of the rivers of 
Ireland, p. 54. — cheap in Ireland,' 

San^, coral, found on feveral parts of the Irifh 

coaft, p. 75 . — expenfe of manuring 

therewith, p. 76. 
■ ■ red, found near Clonakilty, much ufed as 

manure, and found very beneficial, iti. 
ifrA?o//, Proteftant endowed. Append, p. [34] 

— Proteftant charter. Appen.d p. [35.] 



*»— Roman Cathdic unendowedi Append. 

P- [36] 

Shannon river, defcribed» p. 9— 19» — fi<"''^ 
through ibme of the richeft diftri&s in 
Ireland, p. ao.— -four gentlemen em« 
powered by 2 G. I. c. I2. to make it na- 
vigable, and demand tolls, p« 1439 144* 

Shannon^ Earl of, his generous and exemplary 
conduft towards his tenant, p . 2 3 2 . note, 

SheJieU^ Lord, his difapprobation of the con- 
dufk of his countrymen, iii aiming at a 
melioration of their commercial conditIon> 
p. 248. • 

Shippings Britifh, employed in the trad^^f 
Ireland fince the year ended in 1750. 
Append, p. [15-] 

Silk vjeaven, Irifh, number of, thrown out of 
employment, p. 19, 20. 

Slaney river, courfe of, and. how fer navigably 
p. 22. 

Smithy Dr. Adam, bis obfervations on the 
opinion, that the wealth of one nation may 
be augmented by the diminution of that of 
another, p. 94* — • his caution with re- 
gard to the propolals of merchants and 
mafter manufa&urers, p. 91. -r* his re- 
mark refpe^ing commercial reilrainta» 
p. 106. 

Soil of Ireland, though, in general much more 
fertile than that of England, appears the 
reverie, p. 82. 

Sminfmgi round the coaft of Ireland, p. 14* 

Spirits, foreign, imported into Ireland, fince 
the year 1 700 . A ppend. p. f 16.] 

■ home made, which paid duty fince the 

year 172©. Append p [16.3 

Stills, illegal, number of, feized in Irehadp 
p. 224. Append, p. [17] 

Sitci river, eaiily rendered navigable, p. »4. 

S willy t loughj nautical defcription of, p» 9. 



Temple, Sir W. ol^fervation of, on the-natun/ 
advantages of Ireland, p. i. — deems it • 
expedient to reftrain Irifh induJbry, j>. 93^ 
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Tenants, Irifli, reftrained from ploughing, by 
their landlords, p 127, 

niage of Ireland lefs extcnfivein the year 1727 
than in the year 1672, p. 28.— much 
negleAed throughout the greater part of 
the laft century, p. 76, 77. — carried 
on, for the moft part, without fufficient 
capital, p . 7 7 > yB* -— circumftances which 
prevented the Irifh from engaging cxten- 
fively in that buiinefs, p, 1 10 — induftry 
of the Irifti dii«6tcd to it in the early 
part of the kft century, p. 103. ad, 
6 A. c. 18. purporting to be for the 
encouragement of, confidered, p, 103, 
104. — aa, I W. & M. c. i». for the en- 
couragement of, in England, compared 
with the foregoing one, p. 124, 125. — 
extenfion of, in Ireland, p. 223 — 228 . — 
increafe of, advantageous to Proteftant and 
Roman Catholic clergy, p. 233. — vari- 
ous effeaa of the increafe thereof, in con- 
fcquenceof the bounties on the exporution 
of com, probably forcfeen, p. 239, z^o. — 
quantity of land, in Ireland, employed 
therein, p. 303, 304. -^ its extenfion 
preferable to an increafe of jnanufaAures, 
p. 306, 307. — its extenfion peculiarly 
ftvousable to internal tranquillity, p. 320, 
321. 

77«&rr, Irifli, valued at I38, 4d. per ton, in the 
book of rates in the reign of Charles II., 
p. 154. 

Tsthfy wafte land employed in the culture of 
flax, hemp, or rape, exempted from, by 
5 0*2^ C.8- p. ttg^t^o. 

I7/A«, vicarial Englift, ^.ifg^note. 

Towns in Ireland compared, in number of 
houfes, vrith others on the continent, 
p. 245, note. 

Trade of Ireknd, vrith Great Bntamandthe 
reft of the world, during ten years ended 
in 1782. Append, p. [14.] — chiefly 
with Great Britain, p. 297 . 

_ plantation, Irifh permitted to engage 

freely in, by 12 C.3. «. 18. E. A. 
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p. 99. — - Irifli reftrained with regard to, 
by 15 C. 2. c. 7. E. A. and 23 C. 2, 
c. 6. id. — reftridion continued by 
5 G. I. c. 1 1 . E. A. p. 100. — ftiips 
engaged in, to give bonds, or pay duties 
by 25 C. 2. c. 17. E. A. id. — to give 
bonds, notwithftanding the payment of 
duties, 7 & 8 W. 3. c. 22. E. A^^ id. 
Trees f a£t requiring the plantation of, in Ire- 
land, 10 W. 3. c. J2. p. 154.— .pen- 
alties for not complying therewith remit- 
ted by 4 A. c. 9. p. 155. — aa repeal- 
ed by 8 G. I. c. 8. id. 

U 

U^er, province of. Sir John Davics's predi6Uou 
refpefting, p. 117. 

United Iriftimen, origin and progrefs of the 
fociety of, p . 268, J69 . 

Uniofif condition of Ireland previoufly to it, 
p. 276. — petitions againft it, id, — 
different motives of thofe who oppofed it, 
p. 277. •— prepofterous condud of the 
Irifli Parliament with refpeA to that mea- 
fure, p. 278. — its defeAs and incon- 
fiftency with principles of equity, p . 279, 
280. — claufe wanting, in the aA thereof, 
to prevent Engliflimen from reprefenting 
Irifli boroughs, p. 2 88 . — has, in feveral 
refpeds, failed to improve the condition of 
Ireland, p. 289. — commercial gains of 
Ireland lefs fince, than before that event, 
p. 289, 290. 



Fahte, current and official, of different articles, 
in Ireland, in different years. Append. 

p. [13] 
Folunteers, Irifli, origin of, p. 182. — inter- 
nal tranquillity during their continuance, 
p. 188. — good conduA of the Roman 
Catholics who belonged to that body, 

0.188, 189. 
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ITanU incrcafed as people multiply, p. 58. 
Wafte-land of Ireland, far from being wholly 
unprofitable, p. 66, 67. — the moft pro- 
fitable hufbandry, according to Mr .Young, 
may be praftifed thereon, p. 69. — well 
circumftanced for being reclaimed, p«70, 
71.— expenfc of reclaiming, p. 7 ^ • — 
profit of rvlaiming, p. 72. — might be 
rendered adequate to fupply the wants of 
'England, Id. 
— , quantity of, in the fevcral ciMinties 
of Ireland, p . 62 . 63 . i> probably more, 
in proportion, in Ireland than in England, 
p, 64.— more in proportion in France' 
than in Ireland, V^S^ — ^** i^P^jgve- 
ment merits peculiar attention on the part 
of the legiflature, p. 308. — probable 
t^ue of the produce of part thereof, if 
reclaimed, pi«3i2. 
Wheat, Irifli, caufes of the inferiority of, p. 43 . 
— of fuperiour quality, produced in the 
demefnes of Coolmore, Whitehall and 
Bamahely, and in fome of the northern 
baronies of the county of Cork, p. 44. 
-^price of, in Ireland, at different periods, 
p. 125. - price of, generally higher than 
that at which the export bounty was 
Xrlaimable under 6 A. c. 18^ id. 



Wealthy moft natural progrefs of %^people \% 
purfuit of, p. 57- — mercantile, fiuAu- 
ating till employed in the improvement of 
land, p. 58. 

iV^olj a marine fubftance, fo called by t^ie com- 
mon people in the neighbourhood of Bal* 
timore bay, found to be an excellent manure 
for potatoes, p. 76. 

■ , iri(h exportation of, prohibited by 
I1C.2. C.32. JE.A. p. .102. —per- 
mitted to be imported into certain EngliHi 
ports by I W. & M. c, 32. E. A. id- 
— and yam exported from, and imported 
into Irdand, at different periods, fmce the 
year 1700- Append, p. [12.] 
, cotton and yam imported into Ireland* 
fincc the year 1 784. Appen. p . [ * * D 

JVoolUnst Irifli, permitted to be imported into 
Englandby3Ed.4 c.4. E A. p 102. 
«-> «ot cxprefsly \prohibi^ed by i R. 3. 
€.12. i^. -^importation 01^ intQ£ng<^ 
land, fruftrated by 12 C.2. c.4. E.A. 
id. —prohibited from being exported ex- 
cept to England, by 10 & 1 1 W. 3. c. 10. 
E.A. id, — duty on exportation there- 
of, 10 W. 3 . c. 5 . p. 104.- exportation 
of, prevented by 3G. i. c.8. 5.G. i. 
c.ii. 5G. 2. C.21. E.A. id, — manu* 
faftiire- of, almoft annihilated^ id* 



THE END. 



Scnban afid Prefton, 
pxiDten-Street, Lon^ 
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